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THE OUTCAST; 


OR, THE MASTER OF FALCON’S EYRIE. 


BY MRS. JANE G,. AUSTIN. 


CHAPTER I. 


rao CROWNINSHIELD, of Falcon’s 
Kyrie, was dead, and had lain for 
seven nights in the splendid, marble tomb, 
where, five-and-twenty years before, he had 
looked his last upon the face of his fair, 
young wife. Close beside her, now, he lay, 
mn the silent communion of the dead; and 
‘he world-—that is the little world of River- 
4ide—waited anxiously to know into whose 
hands the stately demesne of Falcon’s Eyrie 
was about to pass. 
natural enough that the villagers 
‘hould take a more than ordinary interest in 
his question, for the Crowninshield family 
vas the great support and honor of the town- 
hip of Riverside; indeed, they were the 
mly persous within its limits claiming rank, 
-ealth and station, and it would have been 
ery sorry indeed, if old Squire Crownin- 
shield, father of the judge, had, on his 
emoval from Maryland, chosen to build his 
1oW mansion upon any other headland of 
he Susquchanna, than that one, two miles 
rom the village of Riverside, named by him 
‘he Faleon’s Eyrie. 

A noble mansion it was, and might well 
save been the pride and boast of any village 
vithin the wide domain of the New World. 
ouilt of freestone (a quarry of which had 
»een discovered within the bounds of the 
estate), upon a seale of palatial extent and 
magnificence, with lofty facade, wide-spread- 
‘ng wings, graperies, conservatories, and 
substantial stables and farm-buildings, sur- 


Ii was 


rounded by a lawn of several acres of rich, 
velvety sward, only broken here and there 
by a circle of gorgeous flower-blooms, or a 
clump of ornamental shrubbery, command- 
ing from its elevated position a wide-spread 
prospect, through which the Susquehanna 
wound its graceful course in many a glitter- 
ing curve, the noble house of Falcon’s Eyrie 
sat upon its lofty eminence like a queen upon 
her throne, overlooking her domain, herself 
the cynosure of many an admiring eye. 

Let us now enter the hospitable doors, and, 
moving invisibly through hall and bower, 
listen and examine the course of events 
within, and solve for ourselves the question 
so perplexing for many a day to the gossips 
of Riverside :— 
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Who is the judge’s heir ? 

In the stately library, surrounded by 
shelves of oak, sturdily bearing up the 
weight of the thousands of volumes, in whose 
selection the late judge had spent more than 
half his life, and, as the gossips whispered, 
more than half his fortune, also, sat two young 
men, the twin sons and only children of the 
late master of Falcon’s Eyrie. Sitting at 
opposite ends of the hearth, on which a 
great wood fire blazed and sparkled, with 
a study-table, covered with papers, be- 
tween them, the brothers seemed to have 
turned from their examination, to ponder 
upon some difficult and suddenly presented 
aspect of their affairs. Let us take the 
favorable moment to examine their external 
appearance,—the more hidden character 
must be developed by the progress of their 
story. 

Percy Crowninshield, the young man sit- 
ting at the left hand of the table, and 
carelessly leaning back in his chair, is a 
tall, broad-shouldered man, whose stately 
figure promises a rare combination of ele- 
gance and strength. His fair hair, waving 
so gracefully, might give you an idea of 
effeminacy; but, as you marked the quick, 
bold glance of his steel-blue eyes, and the 
firm line of his mouth, you would speedily 
abandon that idea. True, his shapely hands 
were white as those of a woman, but his 
favorite double-barreled ducking-gun is one 
that few men would care to raise to their 
shoulders, and fewer still could, with so heavy 


- apiece, make sure of four shots out of five, 


without rest. 

For the remainder, one might judge that 
Percy Crowninshield was a man good- 
humored though passionate, active though 
idle, generous though peremptory. As he 
now sits gazing at the fire, a slight frown 
contracts his handsome forehead, and his 
strong, white teeth visibly compress his 
unger lip. He ponders some intelligence, or 
proposition, apparently little to his liking. 

It is a usual thing for twins to beara close 
resemblance to each other, but surely never 
was a stronger contrast to the Saxon linea- 
ments of the handsome Percy, than the face 
and figure of his brother Roland, as he sits 
leaning forward, his hand resting upon the 
table, upon which his slender fingers ner- 
vously tap. His lips, thin and mobile, are 
now pressed so tightly together, that their 
usual faint red has altogether disappeared, 
leaving them colorless as his swarthy cheek. 


Bound 


Perivciral 
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His gloomy, dark eyes are angrily fixed upon 
a paper, and his long, black hair is swept 
passionately back from the low, wide brow, 
as if its weight had been found oppressive, 
In figure, Roland Crowninshield is slight, 
agile and graceful, an adept in sports requir- 
ing quickness and dexterity, but morbidly 
avoiding those where a display of strength 
might become necessary; preferring the 
fishing-rod to the fowling-piece, the seat at 
the rudder to that at the oars, the well- 
trained hunter to the unbroken colt. 

For characteristics, those of Roland 
Crowninshield were not to be read upon his 
face like those of his calmer brother; and, 
indeed, so involved and contradictory were 
his traits, that no living being, not even him- 
self, could at that day have faithfully de- 
scribed the character of the young man who 
now sits so moodily tapping his fingers, and 
glooming at the paper. 

Percy was the first to break the silence. 

‘** Yes, Roland, it is very strange indeed,” 
said he, thoughtfully, answering, apparently, 
some remark made by his brother previous 
to that long silence, during which we have 
intruded upon them. 

The other made no response, and Percy, 
taking from the table the paper, read it 
aloud, in aslow, emphatic manner, as though 
desirous of impressing its contents upon his 
mind. 

It was as follows:— 

““T have for some days been conscious, 
my dear boys, that my death is near at hand. 
Our good physician has given me this infor- 
mation at my own earnest request, as I felt 
it important to leave my affairs in such 
order, that my heirs should find no trouble 
in arranging their inheritance. I also desire 
so to express my wishes, that they shall be 
clearly understood by those upon whose obe- 
dience their fulfilment depends. 

“The result of this investigation of my 
affairs, has, I must confess, much surprised 
me, and will, I fear, lead to a serious disap- 
pointment on the part of my sons. I find, 
that after the mortgage upon the estate, the 
notes of hand, and the other heavy debts, of 
which I enclose memoranda, are canceled 
(as I desire they immediately may be), 
there will remain, besides the house and 
estate of Falcon’s Eyrie, only sufficient 
property to yield an income of about two 
thousand dollars. This, though not so much 

as we have been in the habit of expending, 
is a good and sufficient income for one fami- 
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ly, in this secluded place, but only for one. 

“ The property will not bear division, nor 
am I willing that Falcon’s Eyrie should be 
sold. The house built by my father, the 
birthplace of myself and my two sons, must 
not pass into the hands of strangers. It, 
therefore, is necessary that I should choose 
one of you to be my heir, leaving the other 
penniless; but this I find a difficult, nay, an 
impossible task. 

‘‘ Not only is my affection so equally divid- 
ed between you, my dear boys, that I know 
not which is the favorite, but circumstances 
which I will not narrate, bind me alike in 
duty and honor to slight the claims of 
neither. The choice shall be left to fate, 
and the mode of questioning the oracle I 
leave to you. Decide by lot in any manner 
you may select, which one of you shall be- 
come the master of Falcon’s Eyrie, and of 
every other piece of real or personal property 
now belonging to me, and which shall be 
thrown upon the world to carve out his own 
fortune with his own strength. 

‘** But upon both heir and outcast I desire 
to impose certain conditions. First, to the 
heir: I wish you, my son, to marry, as soon 
as convenient, a young Woman of virtue, 
understanding, good breeding, and of posi- 
tion in life equal to your own, and I pray 
God to send you good and dutiful children. 
I desire you to leave the estate of Falcon’s 
Eyrie to your eldest son, with a sufficient 
income to maintain him in it, educating your 
other sons to follow honorable professions. 

‘“Should you have no sons, and your 
brother marrying under conditions presently 
to be named by me, have sons, I desire that 
you leave the estate to one of them; failing 
sons in either branch, to a daughter, first of 
your own, then of your brother’s, whose 
husband, when she marries, shall take the 
name of Crowninshield. Live prudently 
with your income, and may God bless you, 
my dear son and heir, beyond my power to 
imagine. 

- “* Now, to the outcast: You, my boy, have 
a life of struggle and self-denial, of labor.and 
sacrifice before you, and on your own energy 


and determination does it depend, whether - 


existence shall henceforth be to you a bles- 
sing ora curse. Remember that you must 
depend upon nothing but your own re- 
sources, for I hereby forbid your brother 
alienating one cent of the revenue necessary 
to maintaining his estate, in your behalf. It 
8 better to utterly sacrifice one of my sons 


than to involve both in lifelong combat with 
poverty and its manifold embarrassments. 

‘“*T have spoken of your marriage; but 
ours is an honorable and an ancient name, 
and I cannot consent that it should be per- 
petuated in a rank and with surroundings 
inferior to those hitherto belonging to it. I, 
therefore, my son, absolutely prohibit you 
from marrying, unless you shall first have 
achieved a fortune equal to your brother’s, 
or unless your wife shall, on the day of your 
marriage, be possessed of such a fortune. I 
leave you, my son, my blessing and my 
prayers, and I heartily implore your forgive- 
ness, for that I have so lavishly spent my 
fortune, as to have nothing else to give you. 

‘** One injunction I impose upon you both, 
my sons, and as you value the eternal peace 
of your father’s soul, see that you neither 
forget nor evade it. Should you ever meet 
a lady bearing the name of Theodora Morti- 
mer, fly from her as you would from destruc- 
tion. Pause not to mark her beauty, her 
virtues, or her fascinations, but leave her at 
once and forever. My curse, and the curse 
of God rest on the head of either of you who 
shall dream of her as a wife. She is not for 
you. My strength fails. Doctor Althorpe, 
who signs this as witness, is acquainted with 
its contents, but no one else. Farewell, my 
boys, farewell. 

“Your FATHER.” 


Percy Crowninshield, speaking the last 
words of this singular testament, in a voice 
husky with emotion, refolded the paper, and 
laid it again upon the table. Then, drawing 
his hand across his eyes, he turned his chair 
so as to face his brother, and, holding out his 
hand, said, in a frank and cordial tone:— 

‘* One thing, Roland, we can decide upon 
without delay. That is, always to be friends 
and brothers; and I, for one, am ready to 
promise that if the ‘ outcast’ lot shall fall to 
me, I will cherish neither envy nor sulky 
pride toward you, but will cheerfully accept 
a seat at your board, and a bed under your 
roof, till I can find an opening in this wide 
world big enough to give me a foothold. 
Will you promise as much, old fellow? ” 

Roland looked up, and took the proffered 
hand. 

‘“‘T’ll promise to try, Percy,” he said, 
slowly. ‘* But you and I are very different 
men, and each must act himself.” 

“'That’s true enough, Roland. Well, 
there is no doubt about our father’s wishes. 
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You agree with me as to the necessity of 
obeying them, don’t you? I, for one, would 
far rather voluntarily accept the part of out- 
east, than to attempt breaking the will, or, 
should we succeed in doing so, selling the 
estate in which my father and grandfather 
took such pride.”’ 

“T agree with you,” returned Roland, cold- 
ly. ‘* The estate must belong to a Crownin- 
shield, and as you are by far the fittest repre- 
sentative of the name, I have determined to 
make over to you my chance of the heirship, 
and leave the place as soon as possible. 
You have always been superior to me in 
everything, and it is no more than consist- 
ent that this advantage also should be yours. 
No one seems able to determine which of us 
came first into the world, but I have never 
doubted that it was you, and the birthright 
has clung to you ever since.” 

‘You are bitter, Roland,” said Percy, sor- 
rowfully. ‘‘ Now I do not see why that 
should be, or why you should say what you 
have just said. I know of no advantages 
that I possess over you—at all events, I 
want none ’’—— 

‘* Not even in the eyes of Rose Vivian?” 
asked Roland, suddenly springing to his feet, 
and beginning to pace rapidly up and down 
the long apartment. 

The color rushed vehemently to the face 
of the young man thus addressed. 

No—that is—you know, Roland,”’ stam-* 
mered he; then, pausing a moment, he ad- 
ded, firmly:— 

“No, Roland, I wish for no advantag 
over you, even there. You may go to-day, 
and offer your hand to Rose, before I have 
ever spoken a word of love to her.’’ 

‘“*My hand!” sneered Roland. ‘ And 
what would a girl like Miss Vivian do with 
the hand of a beggarly outcast like me, I 
desire to know? It is for the master of Fal- 
con’s Eyrie to pay his addresses in that 
quarter.” 

“Tf you think so meanly of Miss Vivian 
as that speech would intimate, I should not 
suppose it would be any sacrifice to give her 
up, should you be compelled to do so,” re- 
turned Percy, with some warmth. 

‘“‘And suppose I don’t think so? I im- 
agine I am as well able to judge of the young 
lady’s character as you, Master Percy, as 
Ihave seen her almost every day for two 
years 

‘Well, well, Roland, don’t let us quarrel 
about nothing. We will decide this matter 


of the inheritance first, and the heir may 
then, if he chooses, woo Rose Vivian. As 
for the outcast, he will not, of course, desire 
to do so, for the fifteen thousand dollars 
which Mr. Vivian promises her, will do well 
enough for pin money to the lady of Falcon’s 
Eyrie, but would hardly enable a poor, pen- 
niless fellow, such as I expect to become in 
a few minutes, to marry and maintain her in 
the style to which both she and you and I 
have been accustomed.”’ 

While speaking, the young man had, with 
a silver paper-knife lying beside him, cut a 
long strip from a sheet of paper, and divided 
it across in two pieces of unequal length. 
These he now concealed in his hand, leaving 
only a corner of each exposed. 

‘There, Roland,” said he, rising and ap- 
proaching his brother. ‘* Draw which you 
please,—the longest represents Falcon’s 
Eyrie, so see that you choose discreetly.” 

The young man thus addressed, paused in 
his progress up the room, and looked fixedly 
at the edges of paper protruding from his 
brother’s hand. 

**And one of those contemptible fragments 
of paper represents home, and wealth, and 
love, and station; and the other, beggary and 
despair, you say ?”’ exclaimed he, at length; 
then, with a rude gesture, pushed away the 
outstretched hand, saying, bitterly:— 

‘Surely, my fortunate elder brother, you 
need be in no such haste to decide the mat- 
ter. We both know how it will finally end, 
but you need not grudge me a few moments 
longer of the delusion, that I have an equal 
chance with yourself of this fair heritage.” 

‘“*Pshaw!”’ exclaimed Perey Crownin- 
shield, as, with a gesture of impatience, he 
rolled the bits of paper into a ball and threw 
them into the blazing fire; ‘‘ your jealous 
and unreasonable fancies fairly run away 
with your common sense, Roland. Nothing 
could be fairer than the plan you reject so 
indignantly. But, as you don’t like that, 
propose one for yourself. Decide the matter 
as you please, only decide it with as little 
delay as possible. Shall we try a throw of 
the dice? Here is a backgammon table.” 

Shame on you, Perey! Would you so 
dishonor your father’s memory as to gamble 
away his patrimony before he is cold in his 
grave?” cried Roland, furiously. 

His brother regarded him a moment, the 
color mounting angrily to his brow; then, 
thrusting his hands deep into his pockets, 
with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders 
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he strode to the window, and stood looking 
out at the darkening prospect, whistling 
softly as he stood. 

* Yes, now you’re indignant, and think to 
shame me by your forbearance! ’’ exclaimed 
Roland, peevishly. ‘Well, we’ll make an 
end of it. I see that there will be no peace 
between us till you are settled on your 
throne, and I am a houseless wanderer in 
the wide world. I propose, therefore, that 
we remain in this room, until some one 
enters and addresses one or the other of us 
by name. The person thus addressed is the 
heir, the other the outcast. What do you 
say to this ?” 

“Agreed,” returned the other, between 
two bars of the air he was whistling. He 
said no more, nor did Roland again speak, 
but, throwing himself into a chair beside the 
table, sat gazing gloomily into the glowing 
coals before him. 

A deep silence settled upon the apartment. 
Percy ceased his low whistiing, the fire 
smouldered silently upon the hearth, and, 
save the melancholy sobbing of the east 
wind, as it moaned about the house, all 
things lapsed into quiet, deep as that closed 
in by the iron doors of the tomb, glimmering 
from the far hill-side, where lay the judge 
and his young wife, waiting till their chil- 
dren should come to join them. 

A half-hour, an hour, an hour and a half 
passed thus. The short twilight faded with- 
in and without the house, leaving in the 
library only the dusky glow of the sinking 
fire,—upon the landscape the dubious glim- 
mer of a clouded moon. 

Neither brother spoke nor stirred through 
all this time, till suddenly, Percy, bending 
forward, placed his hands beside his face in 
such a manner as to shut off the firelight, 
and, leaning his forehead against the glass, 
peered eagerly out into the night. 

“Ah, I thought it would upset at the turn 
of the road!’ exclaimed he, at length; and, 
turning from the window, he seized his hat 
from where it lay, and was about to rush 
from the room. ; 

Stop, stop, Percy!’’ said Roland, slip- 
ping before him, and standing with his back 
against the door. ‘‘ Where are you going? 
Don’t you remember we were to stay here 
until some one came to hail your master? 
Isn’t Falcon’s Eyrie worth waiting for a lit- 
tle longer ?”’ 

** Nonsense, my dear fellow—we can try 
it out some other time, or you may keep the 
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§ 
whole yourself, if that will suit you better. 
Let me pass now, however. A carriage 
coming down the mountain road has been 
run away with, and capsized at the turn just 
up here. 1 must call the people, and go help 
the travelers, whoever they may be.” 

“I tell you, Perey Crowninshield, you 
sha’n’t leave this room ynless over my body, 
till this question is decided! ”’ cried Roland, 
passionately. ‘‘What do you care for a 
parcel of fools who haven’t wit enough to 
keep their carriage right side up? They 
haven’t an estate to give you, I’ll be bound. 
No, it’s just your arrogance. You feel so 
sure of being master, you won’t condescend 
to wait till you are named so, before you be- 
gin to act the part. What right have you to 
order the people to go hither or thither? 
They’re not your servants yet.”’ 

The young man thus addressed drew back, 
and the florid color brought by any light 
emotion to his handsome face faded utterly 
away, leaving only the bright blue of his 
sparkling eyes to relieve the deadly pallor. 

‘*¢ My brother Roland,” said he, very slow- 
ly, and with a visible effort at self-control, 
‘*there must be an end to all this. I have 
borne from you to-night all the insolence, 
all the suspicion, all the falsehoods that I 
intend to. You had better remember what 
used to happen when we were boys, and you 
put me past my patience ’’—— 

** Ah!” hissed Roland, between his teeth. 
“You would beat me like a dog, would 


you?” 
‘* No, I wouldn’t. We are boys no more, 
but men. Let us behave like men, and 


spend no more time in this folly,’ said 
Percy, coldly, as his eye glanced over the 
slender figure and delicate proportions of his 
brother. ‘* But,” added he, sternly, ‘‘ I am 
going out at that door this moment. I hope 
you will not compel me to remove you from 
before it.” 

An insolent smile lighting the swarthy 
features of Roland Crowninshield was his 
only reply, as he placed his hand within his 
breast, and evidently grasped the handle of 
some con¥ealed weapon. 

His brother saw the smile and the move- 
ment; and, folding his arms, said, coldly:— 

‘*] will give you till I count twenty to 
move from before that door. After that, I 
shall move you.” 


i» The dark face stirred not a muscle, and 


Percy began to count. 
“One, two, three,’ a distant door was 


heard to open and close quickly, ‘‘ four, five, 
six, seven,” feet hurried along the passage, 
** eight, nine, ten,’ a knock at the door, 
‘“‘eleven, twelve,’ counted Percy, and a 
voice from without cried loudly, in agitated 
tones :— 

Mas’r, Mas’r Roland 

The rest of the sentence was lost to the 
ears of the young men, as their eyes met in 
a long and significant look. Percy was the 
first to break the silence. 

‘“‘Well, Roland,” said he, extending his 
hand, ‘‘ the question is decided—both ques- 
tions, in fact, for I suppose you will let me 
out now? You are the heir, and I wish you 
joy. Shake hands, old fellow; we were both 
too hot, but it’s all over now, and let us go 
see about the carriage.”’ 

The master of Falcon’s Eyrie slowly took 
the hand extended to him, and held it, while 
he looked keenly into his brother’s face by 
the dim firelight. 

are no hypocrite, Percy,” said he, 
at length; ‘‘and I do not remember that you 
ever toldalie. But what can you mean by 
saying you wish me joy? If you had won, 
I should have wished to kill you.” 

‘““What! No, no; I won’t believe that!” 
cried Percy, eagerly. ‘‘ You would have 
been disappointed, far more so than I am, I 
verily believe; and it was partly on that 
account, partly because I think you less fit- 
ted to battle with the world than I am, that 
I wished you joy. Of course, I don’t pre- 
tend I like being a beggar, and as our poor 
father says, an outcast; but I don’t bear you 
any malice, and, I trust, no envy, because 
you have got what I haven’t. And now, do 
for Heaven’s sake, let us hear what Xerxes 
is bellowing at us through the door.” 

‘** Percy, I'd give all the rest for your dis- 
position,’’ said Roland, vehemently, as pres- 
sing his brother’s hand with all the strength 
of his slender fingers, he dropped it and 
opened the door. 

Upon the threshold stood a middle-aged 
negro, dressed in a suit of livery, his grizzled 
wool standing upright on his head, and his 
hard, coarse features wearing a ludicrously 
mingled expression of importance and dis- 
pleasure. 

“Clare, I didn’t know as Mas’r Roland 
was here, arter all—bress me, Mas’r Percy, 
I done sent Sam ober to de village to fotch 
yeu long wid de doctor. Dat fool said you 
gone dere.” 


‘* You thought Master Roland was alone 
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in the library, then, when you called to him 
just now?” asked Percy, with a covert 
smile upon his lips, and a half glance toward 
his brother. 

‘*Sartain, Mas’r Percy; cause Sam 
began the negro, but was interrupted by his 
new master, upon whose dark brow a sullen 
scowl had sudden ly settled. 

‘ There, there, Xerxes,”’ said he, harshly, 
‘you needn’t say all that over again; but 
let us know what brought you here at all. 
What did you want of me?” 

‘““Why, sure ’nough, Mas’r Roland, “you's 
wanted, dough Mas’r Percy will do now I’se 
foun’ him, fus’ rate, cause dey wants some 
un dat can help git de poor lady out ob de 
wehicle 

‘* Tell me this instant, you old fool, what 
the matter is,—and do try to speak ten words 
without putting ‘ Mas’r Percy’ at the begin- 
ning and end of it!’’ cried Roland, in un- 
controllable impatience, at the evident pre- 
ference for his brother evinced by the old 
servant. 

‘* I suppose it’s the carriage that I saw up- 
set out here, that you’re talking about, 
Xerxes ?”’ interposed Percy. ‘‘ Have they 
sent up here for help ?” 

‘Yes, Mas’r Percy!’ exclaimed the ne- 
gro, eagerly seizing the clew thus given 
him. ‘“ Jake Rynders, from Abbyville is de 
fellow dat’s come. He was fotching dis yer 
lady an’ her leetle gal ober to Ribberside, 
for dem yer to take de stage to de corner, 
an’ de horses got sca’art up yonder, an’ de 
darn fool, I ’specs, got sca’art hisself, an’ de 
eend ob all was, dey was all spilt out togeder.” 

‘And who is hurt of the party—any one?” 
pursued Percy, not heeding the sullen silence 
maintained by his brother. 

‘‘Well, mas’r, Jake wa’nt hurt, nor de 
leetle gal wa’nt hurt, but de missus, she am 
hurt pooty bad,I specs. Leastways, dat wot 
Jake sez, an’ he wanted to know kin she be 
took in, and done for here ’»—— 

‘And why didn’t you say all this the min- 
ute the door was opened ?”’ asked the young 
man, impatiently. ‘‘ Certainly, she must be 
brought here. Tell Mrs. Stowell to make 
ready a chamber with everything that may 
be needed—but, I beg your pardon, Roland. 
Will you give directions yourself ? ” 

‘¢ Really, there seems no need either of 
my directions or my presence,” muttered his 
brother, discontentedly; and, passing by the 
negro, he moodily mounted the wide stairs, 
and entered his own apartment. 
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Percy looked after him a moment,” nis 
open brow clouded with perplexity and an- 
noyance. 4 

‘‘Well, well,” said he, at length, with a 
sigh; ‘“‘ I see that I must go sooner than I 
had thought. Come, Xerxes, we will go to 
this lady’s assistance, at any rate. Remem- 
ber, in future, Xerxes, always to go to Mas- 


‘“*Q Mas’r Percy, dat will be heaby news 
for more dan one dat lubs you. What you 


spec dey’ll say ober to Mas’r Wibian’s ? ” 
**T expect Mr. Vivian will say I do quite 
right, when he hears all about it, Xerxes,” 
said his young master, with forced cheerful- 
ness; and, without waiting to hear the fur- 
ther lamentations of the attached old servant, 


“You had better take my arm,”’ commenced Percy, as he preceded the litter.—Page 8. 


ter Roland for orders. I am going away 
from home, and he will be master here.”’ 

*“An’ be you goin’ ’way sure 
Mas’r Percy ?”’ asked Xerxes, stopping and 
turning round to look in the face of his 
young master, for they had already moved 
the length of the hall on their way to the 
door. 

Xerxes.”’ 


Mr. Crowninshield rapidly led the way down 
the long avenue, whose sweeping elm-trees 
clashed their leafless branches above his 
head, to the spot about a quarter of a mile 
beyond the gates, where the unfortunate 
travelers, whose mishap had awakened his 
sympathy, still waited for assistance. 

Jake, the negro driver of the hired vehi- 
cle, had already returned to the scene of the 
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disaster, accompanied by a stable-boy with a 
lantern, and both were now busily engaged 
in extricating the frightened and refractory 
horses from the harness still encumbering 
them. 

“Well, Jake,’ commenced the young man, 
“what shall we doto help you? Where is 
the lady of whom Xerxes spoke? Is she 
much injured ?”’ 

** Pooty tol’able bad, I spec, mas’r,” re- 
plied the driver, without looking up. ‘ She 
dere in de kirridge, *long wid her darter.” 

“The little girl is not hurt, I believe?” 
pursued the young man, approaching the 
open door of the carriage, and holding up 
the lantern. 

“No, sir, I am not hurt, if you refer to 
me,” said a clear, young voice, in slightly 
indignant accents; and Percy was quite 
startled to perceive that the speaker was a 
young lady, some eighteen or twenty years 
of age, whose large, dark eyes flashed haugh- 
tily into his, as the light fell upon them, 
albeit they were still brimming over with 
tears, elicited by the moans of the suffering 
woman, whose head lay in the young girl’s 
lap, while the livid color, and painful distor- 
tion of her features, showed that she was en- 
during great pain. 

“IT beg your pardon, young lady,’ said 
Percy, removing his hat, not without embar- 
rassment. ‘‘My apparent rudeness was 
entirely caused by the blundering account 
given by these two negroes. Your mother, 
I fear, is seriously injured.” 

‘Very much so, I fear, sir,’ replied the 
young lady, losing immediately the expres- 
sion of hauteur which Percy had first re- 
marked, and seeking only to restrain the 
tears which crowded almost irrepressibly to 
her eyes. 

‘*T have given orders that a mattress be 
brought from the house as soon as possible— 
in fact, I see the men approaching with it,” 
resumed Percy, thinking it kindest to take 
no notice of the young girl’s emotion. _ ‘‘And 
we willthen remove Mrs. » your moth- 
er, to the house, where she shall receive the 
attention of a physician as remarkable for 
his gentleness as his skill. I have already 
sent to Riverside to ask his immediate 
presence.” 

‘*'You are very, very kind, sir, I am sure,” 
murmured the girl, as, wiping her eyes, 
she began to arrange her mother’s dress, 
and make various little preparations for her 
removal. 


The two men whom Xerxes, by his young 
master’s orders, had directed to attend with 
a thick mattress laid upon a door hastily 
removed from its hinges, now appeared, be- 
side the carriage; and, with some help from 
them, Mr. Crowninshield and the agitated 
daughter succeeded in removing the injured 
woman to the litter. 

Carefully raising their burden from the 
ground, the men now set off for the house, 
where open doors, and lights busily moving 
from place to place, showed that the travel- 
ers were expected. 

‘“*You had better take my arm,” com-. 
meaced Percy, as he preceded the litter, side 
by side with the daughter of his guest, but 
hesitated how to address his new acquaint- 
ance. 

‘*Maud Merriton is my name,” said the 
young lady, quietly, as she complied with his 
advice. ‘*‘My mother is Mrs. Merriton, of 
Woodside, and we were trying to cross the 
country by public and private conveyance as 
we best might, to Harrisburg, where we 
have friends; but this terrible accident to 
my poor, dear mother has thrown us upon 
your hospitality—or, rather, that of your 
family—for an indefinite period, I am afraid.” 

‘* Let me hope that the fear is confined to 
the suffering and inconvenience to which 
your mother may be subjected during that 
period, Miss Merriton,’’ said Percy, earnest- 
ly, as he drew the small hand further within 
his arm, for he could not but perceive that 
fatigue and agitation had hardly left his 
companion strength sufficient to support 
herself, and, had it not been for his aid, 
she would hardly have been able to proceed 
a step. 

‘*It is my brother who is master of the 
house,”’ continued the young man, with a 
little pang of annoyance, at having to state 
the fact. ‘‘And in his name, I bid you wel- 
come to Falcon’s Eyrie, and beg that you 
and Mrs. Merriton will consider it your own 
house as long as you may be willing to honor 
it with your presence.” 

** You are very kind, sir,’’ said Miss Mer- 
riton, wearily; and, after a moment, in- 
quired, in a hesitating voice, ‘‘Is your 
brother married, sir?” 

‘* Not yet,”’ returned Percy, briefly, as a 
thought of Rose Vivian flashed across his 
mind; and then, understanding what his 
guest was desirous of inquiring, he added:— 

‘‘ No, there is no Mrs. Crowninshield at 
present to bid you welcome, but I have no 
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doubt that Mrs. Stowell, our housekeeper, 
will be able to make you as comfortable as 
your mother’s condition will allow. Of her 
kind feelings and perfect propriety of. man- 
ner, you may rest assured.” 

Miss Merriton made no reply to this re- 
mark, and in a few minutes the little proces- 
sion reached the door of the mansion, where 
the young master of the house, apprised by 
Xerxes of the approach, and of the condi- 
tion of his guests, stood ready to receive 
them. 


CHAPTER II. 


FEW words of introduction were quiet- 
ly spoken by Percy, as he led his fair 
charge into the hall, and nothing could ex- 
eeed the cordial hospitality and courtly grace 
with which Roland Crowninshield bid the 
weary travelers welcome to Falcon’s Eyrie. 
It did not, however, escape the notice either 
of his brother or his guest, that all his re- 
marks and invitations were carefully con- 
fined to his own person, and that neither by 
word, look nor gesture, did he acknowledge 
the existence of him who but an hour be- 
fore had by all been accounted the future 
master of Falcon’s Eyrie. 

Percy felt the slight; felt, too, the glance 
of wonder shot in his direction by the dark 
eyes of Maud Merriton; but he only noticed 
the one and the other by a smile of good-hu- 
mored contempt, as he bid Xerxes summon 
Mrs. Stowell to receive the injured lady, who 
lay now upon her pallet in a state bordering 
upon insensibility, without appearing to no- 
tice the caresses and tender inquiries of the 
young girl, who, after the first moment, had 
evidently forgotten the existence of both 
brothers, in anxiety and sympathetic care for 
her mother. 

The good housekeeper speedily appeared, 
and under her direction the mattress was 
again carefully raised, and carried to an airy 
bedroom upon the lower floor, where a blaz- 
ing fire had been kindled, and everything 
necessary for the comfort of mother.and 
daughter provided by the thoughtful care of 
Mrs. Stowell, whose cheerful and bustling 
air seemed to say that though sorry for the 
misfortune of her master’s guests, she was 
well pleased with so good an opportunity for 
varying the monotony of her ordinarily quiet 
life. 

A few moments after Mrs. Merriton had 
been settled in her cheerful apartment, Dr. 
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Althorpe was announced, and proceeded at 
once to visit his new patient. A long and 
careful examination ensued, and then the 
physician, retiring with Mrs. Stowell to her 
sitting-room, informed her that he had dis- 
covered not only a compound fracture of the 
right leg, and several severe outward bruises, 
but that he feared internal injuries of a seri- 
ous nature, such as would probably confine 
his patient to her bed for many weeks, if, 
indeed, she should ever recover. 

While talking, the good doctor had been 
busily preparing splints, bandages, lotions, 
etc., and before Mrs. Stowell had half-ex- 
hausted her vocabulary of wonder, pity and 
dismay, he had arranged his implements 
upon a little tray, and bidding the house- 
keeper follow and assist him, led the way 
again to the sick chamber. 

‘* Now, young lady,’’ said Dr. Althorpe, 
as he approached the bed where Maud leaned 
over her mother, wiping the cold moisture 
from her brow, and murmuring words of 
love and pity in her ear. ‘‘ Now, young 
lady, you had better retire to the drawing- 
room, and leave your mother to this good 
woman and tome. I promise you we will 
care for her us tenderly as our duty will al- 
low, and there is no need of your staying to 
look at sufferings you can’t alleviate.” 2 

‘*T thank you, sir, for your consideration, 
but I prefer to stay,’ said Maud, her face 
turning very white, and her eyes brimming 
with tears. as she cast a look of terrified 
affection upon her mother. 

‘* Well, but I prefer you should go,” re- 
turned the blunt old doctor, impatiently. 
*¢’You will cry and scream, and perhaps faint 
away here, and that will make us double 
trouble. Mrs. Stowell, show this young lady 
to the drawing-room, and come back as quick 
as you can.”’ 

‘“*Sir,” said Miss Merriton, rising and ap- 
proaching the physician, ‘‘ I choose to stay 
beside my mother during this operation, and 
I shall doso. You need not be afraid of my 
crying or screaming, and if I faint away, I 
am perfectly willing you should leave me 
upon the floor till I recover my conscious- 
ness.” 

‘*'You may be sure I’ll do that,”’ growled 
the doctor. never saw a woman yet that 
didn’t love horrors.” 

Maud made no reply, but resumed her 
seat at her mother’s head, and the physician 
proceeded to his operation. It was a long 
and painful one, and often interrupted by 
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screams and groans from the sufferer, and 
sobs and cries from the hard-favored house- 
keeper; but through all, neither sob nor cry 
escaped the rigid lips of the young girl, as, 
with white cheek and dilated eye, she watch- 
ed the progress of the physician, and with 
steady head and quick apprehension of his 
intentions, rendered him essential aid, when 
Mrs. Stowell, faint and agitated, was forced 
to drop into a seat and resign her office. 

All was over at last, and the patient, 
soothed by an anodyne, seemed likely to drop 
asleep. Dr. Althorpe quietly packed up his 
instruments, and stole on tiptoe to the door, 
followed by the housekeeper; but on the 
threshold he turned and beckoned Maud to 
approach. 

‘** Young lady,”’ whispered he, grasping her 
hand and warmly pressing it, ‘‘ you were 
right and I was wrong. You ought to be 
head nurse in a soldier’s hospital.”’ 

Chance words lightly spoken, but remem- 
bered long afterward, by both physician and 
maiden. 

Quitting the sick room, Dr. Althorpe went 
at once to the library, where he found the 
brothers waiting to hear an account of his 
patient. This the physician proceeded to 
give in the curt, emphatic style peculiar to 
himself, and then, after a short pause, rose, 
and looking inquiringly from one to the 
other, asked briefly:— 

‘¢ Well, who’s the judge’s heir?” 

‘*Let me present him to you, in the per- 
son of Mr. Roland Crowninshield,”’ said 
Percy, quickly, with a wave of his hand to- 
ward his brother. 

** What! Oh—well—humph! Decided by 
chance, was it?” growled the doctor, not 
disguising his dissatisfaction at the informa- 
tion. 

“Yes, and a most unlucky chance you 
think it, Dr. Althorpe,’’ exclaimed Roland, 
angrily. 

told you so, young man?” asked 
the physician, fixing his keen and gray eyes 
upon the scowling face of the speaker. ‘‘I’ve 
told you many a time before, Roland, that 
you jump at conclusions before they are 
‘within jumping distance. A bad trick, boy, 
a bad trick. And what are you going to do, 
sir?’’ continued he, turning suddenly to 
Percy, who started, and replied, hurriedly :— 

“I’m sure I don’t know, sir. Perhaps 
you'll advise me ?”’ 

‘** Well, I will. Come to my office and I’ll 
make a sawbones of you.” 


surgeon!” 

“Yes; ‘chirurgeon, physician, and Ap- 
othecary,’ as my grandfather’s tombstone 
says he was, and as my father was, and as I 
am.”’ 

** Andas I will be,” cried Percy, with sud- 
den determination. ‘‘ Especially if you will 
engage to transmit the warm heart, the up- 
right mind, and generous self-forgetfulness 
of at least one of the Althorpes, along with 
his skill.” 

‘Come, sir, none of that,’”’ returned the 
doctor, laughing, while he wrung the hand 
of his young friend; ‘‘ I won’t have my pupil 
making fun of me.”’ 

‘** But, Percy, you don’t really mean this ? 
You will not really leave Falcon’s Eyrie, and 
bury yourself in the office of a village doctor, 
even if it is our good Dr. Althorpe, with no 
higher aim than to become his successor! ”’ 
cried Roland, coming forward, and laying his 
hand upon his brother’s shoulder, with a 
gesture half caressing, half impatient, while 
he cast a scornful glance at the old physician, 
who, standing upon the hearth, his back to 
the fire, his hands behind him, balanced 
himself alternately upon his toes and heels, 
while contemplating the two young men 
through shrewd, half-closed eyes. 

‘“*It seems to me, Master Roland,” re- 
marked he, as the latter ceased speaking, 
*¢ you are something less than polite, both to 
your brother and me. Which do you think 
after all would be most degrading to him, to 
become a village doctor, and earn his own 
bread (ay, and plenty of butter to it, too), or 
to stay here and be your jack-at-a-pinch, and 
very humble servant—to run of ‘errands for 
your wife when the servants were not at 
hand, and carry the children when they or- 
dered him’?—— 

‘Stop!’ cried Percy, starting as if he had 
been stung. ‘‘ I understand you, old friend. 
Here I can no longer stay. Falcon’s Eyrie 
must cease to be my home. I will go with 
you.” 

‘* But I say no; and I have a right to be 
heard in this matter, Percy. Is your twin 
brother of less account in your eyes than 
a stranger?’’? demanded Roland, vehement- 
ly, as tightening his grasp upon his brother’s 
arm, he eyed the doctor with increased dis- 
favor. 

Roland,” replied Percy, mildly. ‘‘No 
human being can be so near to me in blood 
—none nearer to me in affection, when you 
are your better self, and not ruled by these 
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fits of jealous anger and suspicion, that of 
late have so influenced you. What is it you 
now demand of my affection ?” 

‘*That you will stay with me. Could I 
enjoy rank, or wealth, or honor, with you al- 
ways bending to your toil before my eyes, 
with all men pointing at me as a selfish 
usurper, and you as an uncomplaining mar- 
tyr? You could hardly have invented a 
plan to annoy me more.”’ 

‘But you won’t mind annoying him, by 
marrying the woman he loves under his very 
nose, and expecting him to stay in the house 
and admire your love-making?”’ asked the 
doctor, coolly, fixing his sharp eyes upon 
Roland, with a sarcastic smile. 

‘“*'You see, Roland, it won’t do,” said 
Percy, writhing as if the doctor’s probe had 
been of steel instead of air, ‘‘I can’t stay 
here; our old friend is right.” 

‘* Well, for a little while then; for a year. 
Of course I sha’n’t marry till my father has 
been dead a year, and it is so lonely here. I 
can’t—I won’t stay here alone,”’ asseverated 
Roland, passionately. 

‘Well, I'll stay a little while, since you 
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wish it so much,” said his brother, reluc- 
tantly. ‘* But I assure you, my dear fellow, 
it would be far better for both that I should 
go at once. I shall, however, begin my 
studies at once, doctor. May I come to- 
morrow 

‘Yes. But you had better bring your kit 
along with you, and make but one job of it. 
You two will never get along together again 
till you’re both settled in the world. Yes, 
come to-morrow, at ten o’clock, young man, 
and I’ll put you to work. Good-night.” 

And the eccentric old doctor, catching up 
his case of instruments, walked briskly to 
the door, let himself out, and in a few min- 
utes the quick stroke of his horse’s feet upon 
the gravel of the avenue announced that he 
was gone. 

The brothers listened till the sound died 
away, and then bidding each other good- 
night, with a more cordial pressure of the 
hand than had been exchanged between 
them for months, each retired to his own 
chamber, and the great house was soon 
buried in profound repose. 


HEN Reginald Sedley became engaged 
to Jeanette Bascom, all his friends 


said he had done a good thing for himself;’ 


for he had not a penny besides his salary 
(he was only a clerk in a broker’s office) and 


‘everybody knew that Miss Bascom was 


heiress to several millions. Reginald him- 
self received the congratulations of his 
friends with complacent acquiescence. He 
was well satisfied with the result of his woo- 
ing. Miss Bascom was a belle with many 
suitors, and it was flattering to his pride to 
recall the fact that he alone was the success- 
ful one. Besides, she was rich, and Regi- 
nald’s tastes were luxurious and expensive— 
in short, he agreed perfectly with those 
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friends who told him that he was a “ lucky 
fellow.” 

There was but one man whose congratula- 
tions were lukewarm, and he, unfortunately, 
was Sedley’s most intimate friend, Bob 
Kingston. 

No; I’m not very enthusiastic over 
he said, in answer to some remark of Sed- 
ley’s. ‘* She’s got a devil of a temper, and 
a will of her own. And you you are quite 
fond of having your own way, too, you 
know.” ‘ 

‘*Oh, married people always have squab- 
bles before they fairly settle down,’ Sedley 
replied. ‘Such things are to be expected. 
But the laws of nature prevail, in the long 
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run, and the husband is pretty sure to rule 
in the end.” 

‘‘Well, I'll not be rude enough to foretell 
matrimonial infelicity,” said Kingston, 
laughing. ‘I'll give you my best wishes, 
and will make you as handsome a present as 
I can afford.” 

Two years later, when Kingston returned 
from a long sojourn in Europe, he bethought 
himself of his quandom chum, and made in- 
quiries fur him at the club. 

‘* Oh, Sedley never comes here now,” said 
the man questioned. ‘‘ He’s a family man 
— stays at home with the babies—hasn’t got 
a night-key, and all that sort of thing, you 


know.”’ 


Kingston blew a long breath of astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ That’s a great change for Reggie,” 
he thought; ‘I must hunt him up and see 
what has worked the miracle.” 

A night or two afterwards, in pursuance 
of this resolution, he donned his ‘‘ swallow 
tail” and called at the Bascom mansion. 
He had been there many a time, in the days 
when Mrs. Sedley was unmarried, and Reggie 
a gay young bachelor; and he remembered 
the appearance of the hall and the parlor 
sufficiently well to appreciate the changes in 
each. When the servant had left him alone 
and gone to announce his presence, he 
amused himself with a survey of the apart- 
ment. 

‘** Reggie’s been spending his wife’s money 
pretty freely,’’ he soliloquized, as he noted 
the addition of costly pictures and bric-a- 
brac. ‘‘ He’s made a snug nest for himself. 
I wonder’’>—— 

But further speculation was cut short by 
the appearance of the master of the house, 
and Kingston was borne off to his friend’s 
den.”’ 

‘“‘] heard of your arrival, and knew you’d 
look me up,”’ exclaimed Sedley. ‘‘ Tell me 
where you have been and what you saw—in 
short, give an account of your wanderings.”’ 

“‘The night’s too short for that,” King- 
ston answered, laughing. ‘‘ When I write a 
book, you can read it all at your leisure. I'd 
much rather you’d tell me all about yourself; 
and, by the way, would you mind if I lit a 
cigarette ?”’ 

Sedley grew embarrassed. ‘‘ My dear 
boy,’’ he stammered, ‘‘ of course I wouldn’t 
mind, but my wife doesn’t like tobacco 
smoke; and so, you see, 1 never smoke ex- 
cept in the conservatory; but, if you want to 
light up, we can go in there.”’ 


“Oh, it’s no matter,” said Kingston, 
lightly. ‘* You know I used to tell you that 
you smoked too much.” 

“Well, I’ve about given the habit up," 
Sedley rejoined. 

The two men continued to chat until they 
were interrupted by the entrance of a ser- 
vant, who, coming near to his master, 
said :—- 

_ Mrs. Sedley bade me tell you, sir, that it 
was ten o’clock.”’ 

Very well! Reginald said, in a tone 
which betokened some vexation. 

“I’m keeping you from some other ap- 
pointment,’”’ Kingston exclaimed, rising. 
** You should have told me.” 

“Oh, it isn’t that; but my wife, when she’s 
at home, likes to have the house closed at 
ten o’clock.” 

“Oh! Ah!” stammered Kingston, con- 
siderably taken aback. Then, regaining his 
composure, he continued: ‘* Well, it’s time I 
should be going, anyhow. Come and dine 
with me at the club to-morrow evening, and 
we’ll finish our talk.” 

** Well, you see,” said Sedley, “1 don’t 
think it’s right for a married man to fre- 
quent clubs, and my wife agrees with me, 
and so I don’t go to them while she’s in 
town; but she’s going to Boston next week, 
and then perhaps we can make an appoint- 
ment to meet somewhere.”’ 

** Well!” said Kingston to himself, as he 
walked down the avenue, after bidding good- 
bye to his former chum; “if any one had 
told me, two years ago, that Reggie Sedley’s 
marriage would have worked such a change, 
how I would have laughed at him! Regu- 
larly hen-pecked; can’t smoke, can’t go toa 
club, must turn his friends out of the house 
at ten o’clock! Who would have thought it!’ 
And so, moralizing upon the wonderful in- 
fluences of matrimony, he leisurely wended 
his way to his own snug, bachelor quarters 
near Madison Square. 

Two or three days later, Kingston was 
lounging in an easy chair at his club when 
Sydney Carrington took a seat near him, and, 
leaning back, said, with a laugh:— 

‘*So you’ve been to see Reggie Sedley?"’ 

“Yes. Who told you?” said Kingston. 

‘**Oh, Sedley himself. I met him at din- 
ner at the Basters, yesterday. Did you see 
Mrs. 8. ?” 

‘+ No; she was not visible.”’ 

‘* Hum! you were in luck. Did you smoke, 
and did you stay after ten o’clock ?” 
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_ MR. SEDLEY’S 


You must have been there yourself,” 
said Kingston, laughing. 

*T have,’’ Carrington answered. ‘There 
are very few of Regyie’s friends who have 
not gone through the experience.” 

** He is changed! ”’ 

‘* Well, I should smile! Worst case of 
‘hen-peck’ in New York. Daren’t say his 
prayers without his wife’s permission. He 
serves as a melancholy warning to all bache- 
lors contemplating matrimony.” 

“But I say, Sid!” Kingston exclaimed, 
sitting upright, and turning around until he 
faced his companion; ‘‘ Reggie’s too nice a 
fellow to get into sucharut. We ought to 
brace him up.”’ 

Carrington’s only answer was a satirical 
laugh, which, however, served as well as 
words could have done, to show how hope- 
less he considered the case. 

Mrs. S. goes to Boston next week,” 
Kingston continued. ‘‘ Let's get Reggie to 
dine with a party of us, and talk him into 
resistance.”’ 

“You can count me in; I’m ready to do 
all I can,’’ said Sidney Carrington; ‘‘ but I 
look upon his case as curable only by the de- 
cease of Mrs. 8.” 

In pursuance of the plan thus suggested, 
Kingston, Carrington, Sedley and five others 
met in one of Delmonico’s private rooms; 
and there, over a ‘little dinner,’’ Sedley 
was remonstrated with for his lack of spirit. 

‘*You’re hen-pecked most shamefully,” 
said Kingston. 

‘*T know it, my dear fellow,” said Sedley, 
‘* but what can Ido? I did oppose my wile 
in one or two small matters, and she nearly 
took my head off. I shouldn’t dare do it 
again.’’ 

“Oh, but you must, and so decidedly that 
you will convince her that you’re in earnest,” 
said Carrington. ‘ Do that once or twice, 
and you will never have any trouble after- 
wards.” 

‘* But how ?”’ queried Sedley, dubiously. 

“Insist upon your rights—go and come 
when you please—have more of your friends 
about you, and give stag dinners once ina 
while.” 

** My dear boy, it’s simply impossible! If 
1 were to invite a lot of men to dinner, Mrs. 
8. would turn them out of the house.”’ 

‘* Do it when she’s away then—there’s no 
time like the present—we’ll all come up and 
dine with you to-morrow.” 

‘*That’s the idea—we’ll be there,’ chorused 
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the conspirators; and though Sedley remon- 
strated, his objections were laughed to scorn. 
Finally, emboldened by the good wine which 
he drank, and stimulated by the encourage- 
ment of his associates, he gave the requisite 
invitation. 

Seven o'clock of the following evening 
found the same party assembled in Mrs, 
Sedley’s dining-room. The host was evi- 
dently nervous over the ultimate result of 
his bold dash for independence, but the sup- 
port of his friends and the viands of his din- 
ner animated and cheered him. The solids 
of the feast had disappeared, Reggie had © 
cast his scruples and doubts to the winds, 
and all were growing merry over their coffee 
and segars, when the door was flung open 
and the wrathful figure of Mrs. Sedley, 
cloaked and bonneted, as if she had just ar- 
rived, appeared in the doorway. 

‘* What does this mean?” she said, in a 
tone and with a glance before which Sedley 
quailed visibly. ‘* Who are these men, and 
what are they doing here ?” 

‘* Now's your chance,” said Kingston sotte 
voce to Sedley. ‘ Be firm, and we’ll back 
you up, never fear.” 

‘* It means,’’ said Sedley, thus incited te 
independence, ‘that a few friends are din- 
ing with me. We did not expect you home 
so soon, my dear.”’ 

‘* No, I suppose not,’’ said the irate wo- 
man, sneeringly. ‘* You’d never have dared 
to attempt such a thing as this if 1 were at 
home. Do you think I’d let a parcel of 
brutes come into the house to get drunk and 
poison the air with their filthy tobacco 
smoke ? Out they ail go, every one of them.” 

‘* They will stay where they are,” said 
Sedley, feeling all the confidence that the 
presence of sympathetic backers could be- 
stow. ‘I will have you understand, madam, 
that Jam the head of this family, and that ll 
invite whom I please to my house.”’ 

‘* Your house!’’ screamed Mrs. Sedley, 
growing more and more angry. ‘‘ You were 
a beggar when I married you, sir—yes, a 
beggar! I'd have you understand it’s my 
house that you’re in, that it’s my wine you 
are drinking, and that it’s my money that 
pays for those beastly segars.”’ 

** Well, if I did sell myself for your mon- 
ey,’’ said Reggie, ‘* you promised at the altar 
to obey me! ”’ 

You’re drunk, sir!” cried Mrs. Sedley, 
fairly shrieking with rage. ‘‘ You’re drunk, 
that’s what you are, and you’ll get your crew 
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of tipsy companions out of my house in three 
minutes, or I’ll—I’ll—send for the police.” 

She paused for breath, and Reggie, trem- 
bling at the storm he had provoked, said 
mildly: ‘‘ If the tobacco smoke annoys you, 
my dear, we’ll go into the conservatory.” 

‘* No you won’t ge into the conservatory,” 
Mrs. Sedley exclaimed energetically. ‘“You’ll 
put these wretches out of the house at once, 
sir—at once!” 

‘*T really think that perhaps you’d better 
go,’ Reggie said, appealingly, to his friends. 

‘*1’m very comfortable where I am,’’ said 
Kingston, coolly. ‘* You certainly asked us 
to dinner, and surely Mrs. Sedley does not 
mean to turn out a party of gentlemen who 
have come to the house on your invitation.” 

‘* Where’s the police? Call the police! ”’ 
shouted the irate lady, now more angry than 
ever. 


‘My dear, if you’ll go to your room, we’ll 
break up in a very few minutes,” said 
Reggie. 

‘* No I won’t go to my room, Mr. Sedley. 
I’ll stay here until the last of these wretches 
are on the street. Then I’ll attend to you, 
sir.” 

‘* Really now, do go!” pleaded Reggie, and 
the seven conspirators, feeling that the ex- 
periment had proved a dismal—a most disas- 
trous—failure, rose and departed. 

Heavens, what a fury of a woman! ”’ said 
Carrington as he gained the street. ‘* Poor 
Reggie, I’m afraid we’ve got him into a peck 
of trouble! What do you suppose will be 
the outcome of 

“I’m sure I can’t guess,’’ Kingston an- 
swered slowly; ‘“‘ but I’m positive of one 
thing —he’ll never give another stag din- 
ner!” 


THE UNWRITTEN POEM. 


BY LENA CARR. 


A. RARE, sweet thought had filled my soul, 
A fancy bright and new; 
A thought that all my brain possessed, 
A thought that would not be repressed ; 
Neglected, still it grew. 


I said ‘‘ I’ll give it to the world, 

This rare, sweet thought of mine. 
Pll sing this fancy of my brain 
In such a chaste, and pure refrain, 

’T will show its birth divine. 


T’ll cull the language of my race 
To clothe this fancy sweet. 

A poem rare the world shall see, 

Made from the thought that came to me; 
An offering at its feet.” 


I said, and seized my willing pen, 
And wrote the words that came. 


Concorp, Mass. 


But when I'd prisoned it in rhyme, 
I sorrowed o’er my wasted time; 
It never seemed the same, 


And many times I tried to write 
This poem of my brain. 

Again I try and yet again, 

It still escapes my anxious pen, 
And all my toil is vain. 


Still vivid in my mind I see 
That fancy rare and bright. 

That poem, beautiful and sweet, 

So subtle, and yet so complete, 
Which I can never wiite. 


Oh, fancy sweet! adieu! adieu! 
I’ve wooed you long in vain. 

No words my weary pen can trace 

Can clothe my thoughts with fervid grace. 
I'll never try again. 
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MISS MILLS. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


T takes a woman to outwit a man; there 


can be no doubtabout that. His satanic 
highness was perfectly well aware of that 
fact when he enticed Eve to tempt Adam, 
knowing that he himself would stand no 
chauce whatever. How our first father for- 
gave the cause of his undoing! and how his 
sons, to this day, forgive the mischievous 
enchantresses who dress them in cap and 
bells, and set them jingling their follies for 
the amusement of lookers-on! But, after all, 
men know perfectly well that it is done more 
from fun than malice, and that the witches 
adore even while they victimize them. 

But that any one should dare to play tricks 
on Judge Frederick Ronceval was almost in- 
credible. 

Judge Ronceval was about as young asa 
judge can be—forty, that is; but if he had 
been a hundred years old, he could not have 
been more imposing. He was of old family, 
and his grandfather had been a chief-justice. 
He was six feet tall, and broad-shouldered; 
he knew Latin, Greek, and the mathematics; 
his manner was decidedly superb, and he 
had a somewhat sententious way of speak- 
ing. ‘As dignified at Judge Ronceval,” 
was a proverb. He was, moreover, just rich 
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enough for the most undoubted respectabil- 
ity, without being possessed of those vulgar 
millions which suggest oil-shares, or specu- 
lations of doubtful character. A pretty 
large slice of a first-class hotel, the whole of 
a gallant ship christened the ‘‘ Ronceval,”’ a 
stately fifty acres of land not ten miles from 
the city, a neat little sum in bank-stock, 
and four respectable dwelling- houses—these, 
with his salary as judge, or otherwise the 
income of a large and first-elass practice, 
constituted the gentleman’s possessions. 
He could have been richer if he had chosen; 
but he did not choose. 

Then there was the Ronceval mansion, a 
square, old brick house in the midst of large 
gardens, in the very heart of the city. 
Stores and blocks of houses were aching ta 
be built on those lazy acres that sat green 
and coolin the mart; but the dweller in that 
aristocratic mansion would sooner have 
planted her walls and hedges with cannon, 
and died defending her ancestral halls, than 
have allowed an inch of her sacred territory 
to be alienated for any such vile uses. An 
ancient maiden aunt of Judge Ronceval, 
Miss Clarissa, his father’s eldest and only 
surviving sister, lived with four servants in 
the family mansion, and kept up a solitary 
and somewhat faded grandeur there. At 
her death, so it was said, the place would go 
to the judge. 

The reader perceives that my hero is not 
by any means a person to be trifled with, 
particularly by ladies. Indeed, the judge 
was not a particularly gallant man, though 
he was very courteous, in rather a stiff and 
stately fashion. Some used to call him a 
woman-hater; but he was nothing of the 
sort. He didn’t think much about ladies, 
either one way or the other. He had his 
business to attend to, he had books to read, 
an occasional opera or play co listen to, his 
cigars to smoke, his dinners to eat. Why 
should he derange all these important and 
agreeable affairs, which made up the varied 
mosaic of his daily life, by introducing into 
their midst that disturbing element, a petti- 
coat? If others saw any propriety in his do- 
ing so, he saw none. 
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It is, however, highly probable that Judge 
Ronceval had occasional visions of a home 
which he intended to make unto himself 
when leisure and inclination should serve. 
Perhaps when the thin smoke of his cigar 
had doubled, and trebled, and quadrupled in- 
definitely its purple veil, so that, as he leaned 
back in his chair and saw nothing of the 
world but -that unreal atmosphere in which 
he had enveloped himself, perhaps then his 
half-closed, dreamy eyes beheld the faces of 
cherub children, with milky brows and gold- 
en hair, and sweet, serious faces, like Raph- 
ael’s cherubim. It may be possible that a 
more mature face may have sometimes 
looked dimly over the winged shoulders of 
these little ones—a face calm and beautiful 
and proud, you may be sure, drooping in 
dignified obedience to him, but haughtily 
uplifted to all the world besides. The future 
Mrs. Ronceval was sure to be a lady of fine 
presence, and of the very highest position 
and character. The judge had not.yet seen 
her. He was very sure of that, he thought, 
shrugging his shoulders a little. Women 
disappointed and often disgusted him. His 
ideal was high, and the ladies whom he met 
were, the most of them—well, not very high. 
They cringed to him, they made eyes, and 
smiled and smirked at him; they stared at 
him; in short, they courted him rather more 
than he meant the future Mrs. Ronceval 
should. Mrs. Ronceval should be a lady 
who would stand on her own pedestal till he 
should come to hand her down; on that he 
was resolved. 

Judge Ronceval boarded at a_ private 
house, on a quiet and unexceptionably gen- 
teel street. For many reasons he preferred 
such a home toa more showy and crowded 
one. Besides himself, there were but four 
boarders, none of whom bothered him in 
the least. Mrs. Mason, his hostess, was a 
lady, a widow; had seen better days, adored 
him, and knew all his little tastes and whims. 
The table was good, and his room delightful 
and well-attended to. Besides, everybody 
in the house minded his or her business. If 
the judge laid down a half-read paper or pam- 
phlet anywhere in the house, a month after 
he would find it untouched on the same 
spot. If a friend came to his room to see 
him on private business, he had no fear that 
there would be an ear to the keyhole, or 
necks stretched over the balusters to see 
who and what wanted him. [If letters or 
notes came, there were no signs of their hav- 


ing been tampered with before he got them, 
or examined afterwards. 

And then, not the least of the charms of 
the Widow Mason’s menage was, that if the 
judge did not speak to anybody, nobody 
spoke to him. He wasn’t obliged to talk, 
and his silence, theugh ever so persistent, 
was never looked on as an offence. Mrs. 
Mason gave her family distinctly to under- 
stand that this potent seignor was on no 
account to be called to account for anything, 
and the family obediently acquiesced. 

This family consisted of Miss Agnes Ban- 
nister, a pretty girl of eighteen, who had 
come to town to take lessons of Bangs, the 
great pianist; Miss Lennon, a wealthy young 
lady without any connections, whose guar- 
dian was just allowing her to go into society; 
Miss Hester Mills, a quiet young lady who 
had a small class of pupils in French, and 
who made translations for some publications ; 
and, lastly, Mrs. Mason’s nephew, Ralf 
Mason, a commonish, light-colored young 
man, who was clerk in a highly-respectable 
banking-house. 

Mrs. Mason had hesitated about receiving 
into her family a person who had to do 
anything for her own living, and had not 
ventured on the step uftil she had consulted 
the judge. 

“Ts she modest and well-bred?” asked 
the gentleman. 

‘She seems to be so,”’ replied the widow, 
carefully. 

‘‘Are her references good?” was the next 
question. 

** They are excellent, judge. Some of the 
first names in the city.”’ 

‘Ladies or gentlemen?” pursued the 
judge. 

*¢ Oh, ladies!’’ said the matron, immedi- 
ately; and proceeded to mention various 
shining names. 

The gentleman quietly smoothed the long, 
dark moustache which shaded his proud, 
upper lip, and when the list had been read, 
remarked :— 

‘*T don’t see why you should have hesi- 
tated for a moment to receive the young 
lady. She seems to be unexceptionable.”’ 

‘* But since she has to work for her own 
support ”* the widow began; then she 
stopped, for the judge’s head was lifted a 
little higher, and there was something very 
like a flash in his deep-set, blue eyes. 

‘* Madam,” he said, with dignity, ** labor 
is honorable. Intellectual labor is not only 
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honorable, but it is elevating. It may happen 
to any lady or gentleman to meet with a 
reverse which will compel them to work. 
Earning money is no disgrace; it is the how 
we earn it. A young lady who understands 
a foreign language well enough to teach it, 
and to translate from it acceptably to first- 
class periodicals, has, at least, one accom- 
plishment. I should advise you to receive 
her very politely.” 

Mrs. Mason had, in her earlier days, occu- 
pied a very good position in society, and was 
above any low word or act of spite; but she 
nevertheless always felt a little pique to- 
wards Miss Hester Mills, since that young 
lady could perform intellectual labor, while 
she herself was only a housekeeper. The 
difference had only just occurred to her. 
But she treated the girl well; and, on the 
whole, rather liked her. 

Judge Ronceval, having delivered his dic- 
tum, stirred, too, by a momentary chivalrous 
pity for the young lady whose name had to 
be so bandied about, and whose title to tol- 
eration in respectable society had to be so 
canvassed, forgot all about the matter, and 
occupied himself with his own affairs. He 
did not give the subject more than a passing 
thought, even when he saw a new face oppo- 
site him at the table, and when Mrs. Mason, 
in answer to his inquiring glance, introduced 
to him Miss Hester Mills. A very nice, 
ladylike-looking girl, he thought, and im- 
mediately returned to his mouton. A re- 
markably silent young lady, he just chanced 
to think, after a week or two. when he 
noticed that she had a very pleasant voice, 
and recollected that this was the first time 
he had heard her speak. 

Miss Bannister and Miss Lennon were 
always carrying on low-toned, chattering 
conversations, and exchanging smiles and 
nods and compliments with Mr. Ralf, the 
bank ¢élerk. But their chattering did not 
much annoy the gentleman, for he sat at 
table with them but once a day, and some- 
times not that. He took his breakfast, be- 
fore they came down-stairs in the morning, 
and his luncheon down-town, and he often 
dined out. Semi-occasionally, he brought 
some one home to dine with him. 

After a while, the great man got to have a 
pleasant impression of little Miss Mills. 
He sometimes met her coming in from a 
morning walk as he was coming down-stairs 
to his breakfast, and the freshness of her 
color at such times was very pretty. Be- 
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sides, she always smiled with a certain happy 
confidence in her air when she said good- 
morning, not so much as though pleased with 
him, as happy in herself. At other times 
her sole salutation was a quiet and deferen- 
tial bow. 

He noticed that she was very neat and 
tasty in dress; that her boots, gloves, and 
handkerchiefs were of the daintiest, and that 
she never wore jewelry, as young ladies call 
their cheap trinkets. She had a pretty 
form, though she was small, scarcely reach- 
ing to the judge’s broad shoulders, indeed. 
So much he thought, casually, and then 
turned his mind to more important matters. 

He never noticed the young ladies of the 
house much. He sometimes met Miss Len- 
non in society, but he never accompanied 
her there; he never asked Miss Bannister to 
sing, and he never tempted Miss Mills to 
speak French. He had noidea but she pro- 
nounced it execrably; most people do 
when they learn it out of Paris. On the 
whole, he was perfectly well satisfied with 
the awful distance from which the family 
viewed him, and the downcast, timid man- 
ner in which they replied whenever he chose 
to address them. 

One day a great event stirred the equanim- 
ity of Mrs. Mason’s boarders, and nearly 
drove Mrs. Mason crazy. Judge Ronceval 
went out sound and well in the morning, 
and half an hour afterward was brought in 
with a broken arm. When he was passing 
by a new and unfinished block of houses on 
his way to his office, a timber fell and broke 
his arm just below the elbow. 


‘“‘Oh! then and there was hurrying to and fro; " 


doctors, friends, relatives, anxious and sym- 
pathetic inquirers without number. In the 
midst of it all, the invalid was perfectly 
quiet and self-controlled, bore his pain like 
a hero, and only begged Mrs. Mason to keep 
visitors away from him, a task which the 
good lady performed with an air of great 
consequence, dismissing the most aristocrat- 
ic suitors from her door with a suave in- 
flexibility which was truly wonderful to 
behold. A few magnates were admitted, 
among them Miss Clarissa Ronceval, who 
came in great state to see her nephew, and 
rustled up-stairs in the stiffest of stiff silks. 
On her way out she encountered a young 
woman in the entry. 

‘** Bless my soul!’ muttered the spinster, 
staring, ‘‘the very image of Celeste De 
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Ville. My dear, please tell me your 
name ?”’ 

Hester Mills, madam,’’ ancwered the 
young woman. 

*“*Tut!’? cried the old lady; and hobbled 
out to her carriage. 

The judge had had company several eve- 
nings, but there came a night when he was 
alone. Mrs Mason was uneasy. She didn’t 
like to leave him alone. Finally she sent 
Ralf up to ask if the invalid would have any- 
thing. Yes; the judge would have some- 
thing. He would have three of the young 
people come up and play whist with him, to 
save him from ennui. Miss Bannister, Miss 
Lennon, and Mr. Ralph made up the table. 

‘Thank you, I don’t like whist,’ Miss 
Mills had said, when they asked her out of 
mere civility. ‘‘ It is too stupid a game.” 

So with mapy flutters the others went up 
to the front chamber over the parlor, where 
they were elegantly and courteously received 
by the great man whom they had come to 
entertain. The next day, the judge came 
down to dinner. Miss Mills made a very 


slight and respectful bow as she took her 
place, but made no inquiries whatever con- 
cerning his health, though it was the first 


time she had seen him since his accident. 
The others were profuse in their offers of 
help and expressions of sympathy, and it 
was noticeable that the gentleman had un- 
bent considerably in his reserve, and really 
chatted in a very pleasant way with his 
entertainers, expressing the hope that they 
would favor him with their company again 
that evening. 

‘*T am at your mercy now,”’ he said, smil- 
ingly, ‘‘and you must be merciful.” 

‘“‘Why, Miss Mills,” Miss Bannister ex- 
claimed, after the gentleman had gone up- 
stairs, you never inquired how the judge 
was! What will he think?” 

‘“‘Why should I inquire when I know 
perfectly well?” asked Miss Mills. with 
an air of surprise. ‘I had heard all tbe 
particulars.” 

Miss Bannister tossed her pretty head. 

is delightful!”’ she said. ‘I had 
no idea he could be so gallant. You should 
have seen him pick up my handkerchief last 
night!” 

And the young lady walked up and down 
the parlor, admiring herself in the long 
mirrors, shaking out her trailing silk, and 
adjusting the bracelets which she wore so 
constantly that Miss Lennon whispered to 


Miss Mills she did believe the girl slept in 
them. 

‘“‘No great things either,” sneered the 
heiress, refastening her own diamond sleeve- 
buttons. ‘‘ They are nothing but garnets.” 

But Miss Bannister, who caught the ges- 
ture, if not the words, could afford to laugh; 
for her black eyes outshone the other’s 
diamonds, and the great man had paid her a 
compliment on their brightness. 

Mr. Ralf Mason, who fluttered between 
the two young ladies, at one time a slave to 
beauty, at anuther prudently enamored of 
money, kept carefully aloof from their quar- 
rels, and on this occasion considered it safe 
to be civil to Miss Mills, whom he didn’t 
much care about, and who took rather a high 
hand with him. He sometimes suspected 
that she patronized him. 

“The judge is really very pleasant when 
you get to know him, Miss Mills.” 

The young lady was usually quiet, and 
even demure in her manners, but now she 
gave an awful yawn. 

“‘T am so terribly tired of hearing about 
Judge Ronceval, that I am in danger of 
hating the sound of his name,” she said, 
with emphasis. ‘‘I dare say he is a very 
good sort of a man; I have observed nothing 
out of the way in him; but I utterly fail to 
perceive any transcendent qualities. I have 
seen taller men, men with broader should- 
ers, and bigger moustaches, and curlier hair, 
and deeper eyes, and longer noses; I have 
seen men ten times handsomer, and I have 
seen men as polite, and a great deal more 
agreeable. I have, moreover, seen judges 
before. Altogether, I fail to understand 
what particular claim Judge Ronceval has to 
being set on a pedestal.” 

Ending this somewhat lengthy speech, 
Miss Mills glanced with a sort of haughti- 
ness in her now glowing, brown eyes at the 
three astonished faces that stared gt her 
boldness; and, looking away from them, en- 
countered the eyes of Judge Ronceval. He 
stood in the door of the parlor, and regarded 
her with a steady gaze which was too cold to 
be angry, but which had, nevertheless, a 
spark in it. 

Perhaps he merely felt surprise at hearing 
himself, probably for the first time, so slight- 
ingly spoken of. Their eyes met for one 
instant, and if his did not flash, Miss Hester 
Mills’s did, just one gleam of pride and defi- 
ance; then they dropped, and she sat pale 
and silent. 
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“‘T think I left my evening paper here,” 
the judge said, in a perfectly unmoved voice, 
stepping into the room and glancing round 
in search of the missing sheet. 

Miss Bannister, with her face in a flame, 
ran to cover her embarrassment in finding 
the paper, and the other two made a con- 
fused feint of searching. They all expected 
nothing less than that the house would be 
turned upside down on account of this 
awful insult which had been given to Judge 
Ronceval. 

Miss Bannister found the paper, and re- 
ceived a courteous “‘ thanks ”’ for it. 

““Aren’t you coming up soon?” the gen- 
tleman asked, pleasantly, quite in his usual 
way. ‘I do not expect any company to- 
night.”’ 

Of course, there was a smiling acquies- 
cence. As soon as he had gone, Miss Mills 
left the parlor, and went up to her own 
room. The others spent the evening with 
the judge, and found him more charming 
than ever. Mrs. Mason, trembling at the 
awful story she had heard, sent up a nice 
little supper, and presently went in herself, 
and attempted an apology for Miss Mills’s 
insolence. 

** Oh, Miss Mills! ”’ the judge said, after a 
while, not seeming to have understood at 
first what the lady meant. ‘“‘Why, I was 
not aware that you were in the room when I 
went down. Was she speaking disrespect- 
fully of me? I am sorry. Perhaps she 
thinks disrespectfully of me. I should be 
sorry again to believe it. But she has a 
right to her own opinions, and to express 
them. Dismiss her on account of it? By 
no means! I protest against any one men- 
tioning the subject to Miss Mills, or making 
any difference with her because of what 
she may have said of me. Shall we drop 
the subject? Miss Bannister, I hold four 
honers.”’ 

‘*Tt is your way to monopolize honors, 
judge,”’ said Miss Bannister, simpering. 

The next morning Miss Mills met with 
very cool greetings from all the family. 
Obedient to the judge’s request, they did 
not mention the forbidden subject, but they 
let her see that it was not forgotten. She 
was looking rather pale, but otherwise quite 
as usual. She was really annoyed with her- 
self for having spoken, and afraid that she 
might get into trouble with Mrs. Mason in 
consequence of it. She was pleasantly enough 

tuated now, and would find it very incon- 


venient to look for a new home, as she 
resolved to do if Mrs. Mason should be rude 
to her. 

To her great relief there was nothing but 
that slight coldness, and a very enthusiastic 
praising of Judge Ronceval. Such auto- 
graphs as he had shown them the night be- 
fore; such curious seals, and coins, and old 
books; and such meerschaums and chessmen 
as he had! 

At luncheon, contrary to his custom, the 
judge came down. Miss Mills glanced at 
him, and he bowed. He was even rather 
more polite to her than usual, to show how 
little he cared for what she had said. At 
dinner it was the same; and when he ob- 
served that the others said but little to her, 
he took pains to make amends by addressing 
her often,and even asked her to translate for 
him a French poem which he was not very 
clear about. 

“*T read, but do not speak French,” he 
said. ‘‘And I read so little that I am rapid- 
ly forgetting all I ever knew.” 

She took the book he gave her, and read 
the poem first in French, and with the most 
exquisite pronunciation. Thenshe rendered 
it clearly and elegantly into English. 

‘‘Where did you learn French?” he 
asked, when she had got through. 

**At Paris,”’ said Miss Mills. 

She did not respond to his civilities. He 
need not trouble himself to show that he 
didn’t care, she thought. Besides, if she 
wasn’t of sufficient consequence to be in- 
vited into his room with the others, then she 
wasn’t worth talking to. She had a great 
mind to charge him something for the poem 
she had translated. She half laughed and 
half cried as she thought the matter over in 
her room afterwards, and fancied herself 
presenting a bill for so many lines of French 
translated. 

He did not treat her as a lady, and his 
equal, she thought, but as a young person 
who sat opposite him at table, and whom he 
spoke civilly to, as he did to the chamber- 
maid when he met her. Why should he say 
anything to her except in the way of busi- 
ness? So the young lady played off, and 
presently the gentleman let her alone, and 
confined himself to the usual bow, and re- 
quest for butter. 

Besides, the judge had a new subject with 
which to occupy his mind,—one that piqued 
his curiosity, excited his interest, and, with- 
al, provoked him. He had received an 
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anonymous letter. Now, anonymous letters 
he considered beneath his attention, as a 
rule; but this letter was a shining excep- 
tion. It was written by a lady, and was one 
of the most beautiful letters he had ever 
read. 

It was not a love-letter, but the writer 
pretended that she was an old friend of his, 
and the letter was dated at some imaginary 
city in which the writer described her life, 
telling him little daily events, trifles, as well 
as affairs of moment. She visited the courts, 
theatres, opera, churches, lecture-rooms, 
picture-galleries, and gave her thoughis of 
each. Sometimes she described scenes in 
her past life. All this was in many letters, 
but the first was a foretaste. The judge 
vainly racked his brain to think of any lady 
of his acquaintance who could have written 
that letter, but without success. It was a 
remarkably elegant letter, the product of a 
superior and highly cultivated mind; and, 
freakish as was the fact of writing so, of a 
pure and noble heart. 

The judge did not approve of anonymous 
letters,—would not for his right hand write 
one, and was fully resolved that no one 
should ever know that he had received one; 
but he found himself reading this over for 
the third time, and wishing that he really 
had such an acquaintance as this Dora Suth- 
erland, as she signed herself, and that he 
could locate the No. 1 Azure Street, Ceru- 
leum, and call on his correspondent. He 
almost wished that he wouldn’t be ashamed 
to employ somebody to watch and find out 
where the letters came from. 

But we are anticipating, for the judge’s 
interest, which gradually grew absorbed in 
these letters, was only piqued by the first. 
The day after that on which he received it 
was a violent storm of snow and wind. All 
out-doors was chaos; it was useless to ex- 
pect anybody in. Miss Bannister was con- 
fined to her room with a swelled face, which 
nothing would tempt her to show to a 
gentleman; Miss Lennon was away spending 
a day or two with some gay friends in an- 
other part of the city. 

The judge had had his arm dressed, had 
eaten his breakfast, had a call from Mrs. 
Mason, read the morning paper, and looked 
over a little law business. Finally, he recol- 
lected the mysterious missive of the day 
before, which, for some reason, he had not 
put into the fire, and, taking it from his 
escritoire, read it over again. A remarkably 
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clever letter, as we have said,—such a letter 
as a gentleman of cultivation likes to receive, 
being proud of his correspondent; but rather 
singular as coming from a stranger who con- 
ceals both name and address. 

The judge hardly knew what to think of 
the spirit which pervaded and dictated that 
writing. There was a vein of sarcasm here 
and there, an intimation that the writer was 
able to perceive his faults, should he allow 
them to become too prominent, and at the 
same time a touch of charity, and of that 
nobleness which does not stoop to carping 
and criticism. The tone was that of a cool 
friendliness, too assured to speak of its own 
existence, yet neither assuming nor asking 
return. The writer wrote because she 
chose, and gave no clue by which he could 
answer, even would he have stooped to do 
such a thing as write to an unknown person. 

On the whole, the judge believed his cor- 
respondent to be a cultivated lady of rather 
eccentric and daring temper, who was—well, 
he could not deny that she must be inter- 
ested in him; else, why should she write ? 
To be sure, the letter was such as a gen- 
tleman might receive from his grandmother, 
provided she had wit enough to write it; but 
then, the lady was not his grandmother. 

The judge had been courted by women, 
but no one before had come quite so near as 
this. Having nothing else to do, he sat with 
the letter in his hand, and let his fancy play 
about it. A dainty, rather crabbed little 
handwriting it was, showing a good deal of 
character; and the light, French paper was 
of the prettiest pattern, and had the very 
faintest scent of violets. In every way the 
lettter was perfect, in material, writing, fold- 
ing and sealing. It breathed of a delicate 
and beautiful lady. He could not help 
thinking that she had white hands, with 
pink tips to her fingers. Someway, the 
thought made the judge blush, and smile in 
a very curious way. For an instant he 
almost felt as though he were holding that 
hand in his. He folded the letter hastily, 
and put it away. 

What an uncommonly dull day it promised 
to be! and how was he to get through with 
it? He really would like to be amused. 
The only thing he could think of was look- 
ing into the street; and since he could see 
passers better from the lower windows, he 
presently went down-stairs. At first he 
thought that the parlor was vacant, and was 
glad of it; he had feared he might find Mrs. 
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Mason there. But as he crossed the room 
to place himself in front of the middle win- 
dow, he perceived that the bow-window was 
occupied by Miss Mills. He bowed slightly, 
and took an arm-chair, where he could look 
at her, and out-doors at the same time. If 
she didn’t like it, she might go away. 

The Mason house was in the corner of two 
streets, and the parlor, besides its three 
windows on the front, had this bow-window 
at the side. It was a deep window, com- 
manded a view of both streets, and a heavy 
curtain before it which could be lowered so 
as to shut it quite off from the room. This 
curtain was now partly looped back, and 
showed the brightest and most charming 
little nook. The parlor carpet was green, 
but Miss Mills had spread a brilliantly-col- 
ored afghan in her alcove, and pushed a 
crimson-covered arm-chair to one side of it. 
The wide cushions of this chair were occu- 
pied by a little portable escritoire which lay 
open, and covered with papers as if she had 
been writing, or meant to write. There 
was, moreover, a basket of bright worsteds 
in rather a tossed state, a book lying open 
with a pair of tiny scissors to mark the place, 
and a large scarf of black and gold thrown 
over the back of the chair. 

Miss Mills sat on a low hassock opposite 
these, her possessions, and was half swathed 
in a scarlet shawl that had slipped from her 
shoulders, but still clung to her waist and 
over her lap. She wore a close-fitting dress 
of the darkest of dark blue, a rich, slum- 
brous color, the material thick, and of a 
velvety texture. A line of snow-white linen 
edged with lace, surrounded her slender, 
white throat and small wrists. The girl’s 
head and profile were rather fine, and the 
simple, heavy coil of dark-brown hair was 
well placed, and accorded with both. 

Beside the somewhat cold look of the 
room, and the bleak storm that raged with- 
out, this nook was splendid; and, with its 
rich and varied colors, and the graceful form 
sitting low on her cushion, reminded the 
gentleman of descriptions he had read of 
gorgeous Eastern scenes. Miss Mills might 
be a sultana, and this little boudoir in which 
she reclined, the vestibule to some blazing 
salon. He couldn’t help looking at her, and 
she, in her turn, seemed to be trying to find 
out his mood. 

‘“The bow-window looks warmer than the 
grate,’ be said, smiling involuntarily. 

The judge’s smile was a very pleasant 


one. So was that which immediately rose 
to answer it. 

‘“*Then I must be a salamander,—I and 
Blossom,” said Miss Mills; and, by way of 
explanation and introduction at once, pro- 
duced from under her ‘shawl a little, white 
kitten, with a blue ribbon tied round her 
neck. ‘* Blossom, make your best bow. 
This is Judge Ronceval, and he has a broken 
arm;’’ holding the kitten as she spoke, and 
compelling it to bow by pushing its head 
down. 

The gentleman was obliged to laugh, 
though he was half vexed at the absurdity of 
the action. 

‘* That was very well, Blossom,” said the 
young lady, approvingly. ‘* Now you may 
take a nap.”’ 

She put the kitten carefully into the bas- 
ket of wools, covered all but its head, and 
pressed the eyelids down with the tips of her 
forefingers. 

‘¢ There, now go to sleep; your eyes are 
all shut nice.” 

Instead of looking at the gentleman when 
this important affair was attended to, she 
turned towards the window, and looked out 
with steady, but dreamy eyes, watching the 
snow come down. So entire was her seem- 
ing unconsciousness of the man who sat but 
a few feet distant from her, that he had not 
the courage to speak to her. He sat looking 
at her, and wondering over the feeling of 
deference, almost of timidity, which she im- 
posed on him. There was nothing rude in 
her disregard of him; she merely seemed to 
take it for granted that she had nothing to 
do with him. 

After a few minutes, she sighed, faintly; 
rather, it seemed, with returning recollec- 
tions than with any feeling of sadness; and, 
taking the escritoire on her lap, opened the 
book that lay on the chair, and began to 
write from it, a translation, probably. Her 
face had lost its momentary abstraction, and 
was intent and full of study. She paused 
carefully over every sentence, weighed the 
words in her mind, then wrote with a quick 
hand, that showed how familiar she was with 
the occupation. 

Judge Ronceval had a new experience that 
day. He sat perfectly disregarded by a lady, 
and looked and waited in vain for her notice, 
while she seemed to be utterly unconscious 
of his presence. He had half a mind to be 
angry, yet knew that he had no right to be. 
Then he felt a momentary amusement, but 


checked that as quickly. There was in Miss 
Mills’s manner none of that pettish pride of 
a childish nature, meant to pique him into 
more attention, nor the sour resentment of 
a jealous one. She was simply a young 
woman attending sedulously to her own 
business, which, she conceived, had no con- 
nection with his. To be sure, since he was 
in some sort an invalid, and a prisoner in 
the house, it would seem that any lady might 
exert herself to entertain him; but, he rec- 
ollected he had been, so far, very well 
entertained without her help, and it sudden- 
ly occurred to him to wonder if she had not 
been rather set aside heretofore. He was 
not aware that any one had asked her to go 
to his room when the others went. He 
wondered, also, if the two other young ladies 
might not assume a little superiority over 
the girl who had to earn her own living. 
To Judge Ronceval it seemed a very distres- 
sing circumstance that a young lady,—one of 
refinement and cultivation, one fit to sit at 
table with himself, in short, should be com- 
pelled to earn her own living. He tried to 
puzzle out some way in which it might be 
avoided. If, for instance,a fund could be 
raised for the express—— 

Here his cogitations came to an abrupt 
end; for Miss Mills raised her face, on which 
he had been unconsciously poring for the 
last fifteen or twenty minutes, and looked at 
him with a slight frown, and an expression 
which seemed to say:— 

‘Well, what in the world are you staring 
at me so for;? It annoys me.”’ 

For the second time the judge blushed. 

beg*your pardon,” he said. ‘I was 
thinking.” 

“* So was I,’’ pouted the young lady, with 
an emphasis which conveyed her opinion 
that that was no reason why he should stare 
at her, since she did not stare at him. 

was thinking of you,” he explained. 

“Oh!” said Miss Mills, looking at him 
with a slightjshow of curiosity, as if she ex- 
pected something further. 

‘*T am sorry to have interrupted you,” 
was all he said. ‘I was feeling lonesome 
and dull.” 

He would not have confessed so much save 
to one who, he thought, knew what trouble 
is. To feel lonesome and dull on a stormy 
day, when we cannot get out, and one’s 
friends cannot get in, must scem a very 
trivial pain to one who is so unhappy as to 
have to earn her own living. 
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She regarded him with a calm kind of half 
pity. 

‘* Miss Bannister has the ague and cannot 
come down, and Miss Lennon is away. 
Shall I call Mrs. Mason ?”’ 

‘* Not on my account!’ he said, laughing 
slightly. 

She balanced her pen, hesitated, consid- 
ered, finally suggested :— 

You could read.” 

am tired of reading.” 

Or look out at people.” 

** There are no people to look at.”’ 

“‘Or watch the snow.” 

‘*The snow is detestable! ’’ said Judge 
Ronceval, with emphasis, beginning to be 
interested in this quiet, odd little lady, and 
determined to make her talk. 

‘** Detestable!”’ she exclaimed, opening a 
pair of bright eyes very wide. 

Then, swiftly turning towards the win- 
dow, she touched a spring that opened a@ 
pane of glass, and stretching her arm out, 
caught some of the falling snowflakes on her 
dark sleeve. 

Come here?’ she commanded, drawing 
her arm carefully in again; and, as he won- 
deringly obeyed the most imperious mandate 
he had ever received, pointing with a beau- 
tiful hand to the large star-crystals on her 
sleeve. ‘‘ You call that detestable? I call 
it as beautiful as anything can be. If you 
were to try all your life. you couldn’t make 
one. See how exquisite the shape; and, as 
for color, if you want a word to express the 
perfection of purity, you must name this 
snowflake. Then think where it comes 
from, how it has sailed through air far over- 
head, higher than we ever went, perhaps, 
what unseen fingers arranged its tiny parti- 
cles, what lands it has seen, where it has 
been. Perhaps this very snowflake has been 
a drop of dew on the petal of a rose in Per- 
sia, in Italy, in some far-off bright Azores! 
Maybe it has trembled on a needle of some 
pine-tree in California. Who knows ’*—— 

She had been running on very earnestly, 
half in play, half serious, pointing and look- 
ing at the large flake on her sleeve; but 
here she looked up smilingly into the smiling 
face that was bending over her, and instant- 
ly her voice faltered into a laugh, and her 
cheeks colored. She seemed to have been 
carried away by some freak of fancy, and to 
suddenly remember whom she was speaking 
to. 

“*T like snow,” she said, simply, bending 
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nearer the frosty little text of her discourse. 
‘“‘And see, I have loved this to death.”’ 

The white miracle had melted at the touch 
of her breath, and lay a trembling, tiny drop 
of water. 

Judge Ronceval stretched out his hand, 
and, taking the speck of water on the tip of 
his finger, made the sign of the cross with it 
on his forehead. 

‘¢ That must be holy water which is so far 
descended, has been so discoursed upon, and 
which comes laden with a sacred thought,” 
he said, with smiling earnestness. ‘I am 
reminded that I should not have used the 
word detestable in speaking of anything 
which comes direct and unspoiled from the 
hands of God.” 

For one instant she smiled faintly, that 
smile that is both sweet and grave; then a 
lighter expression touched her face as she 
glanced away from him. 

**Q Blossy! did you have a good nap? 
And are you ready for your gymnastics ? 
Well, if Judge Ronceval will excuse you, 
you may take your exercise.” 

Judge Ronceval retired to his chair, con- 
sidering himself dismissed, and waited to 
see what the young woman proposed to do 
next. 

She took a ball of cord from her basket, 
unrolled and fastened it, then gave it a toss 
across the room, still holding the end of the 
string. Immediately the kitten started in 
pursuit; and then commenced a game in 
which the little creature showed herself as 
active and light as a bird, and as wild and 
graceful as nothing but a kitten can be. 
The judge found himself laughing heartily 
at kitty’s antics, and watching with an 
absurd degree of interest and suspense for 
the jerk which Miss Mills would give the 
string just as Kitty had made a grand pounce 
for the ball. As for Miss Mills, she was 
like a child. Her eyes danced, the dimples 
were never still in her cheeks, and her face 
was pink with merriment. She even gave a 


' very little scream once or twice. At length 


she drew the ball slowly towards her, tolling 
Blossom, till the last pounce the little pet 
gave was into her mistress’s arms. 

‘** You are a darling little snowflake of a 
Blossom!” cried Miss Mills, clasping the 
little creature in her arms, and kissing it 
rapturously. ‘And now you may go off and 
follow your own devices. Descend into the 
depth of your consciousness, and find there 
some source of amusement. Go.” 


The judge leaned back in his chair, and 
watched the young lady smooth down her 
mirth, thinking that it really was a wonder 
he had not before noticed what a pretty little 
fairy Miss Mills was. She subsided into 
quietness for a moment, sat with her elbow 
on her knee, and her chin in her hand. 
That seemed to be a way of hers. Then she 
glanced at her companion. 

‘‘Are you awfully lonesome ?” she asked, 
wistfully. 

‘*T am not in the least lonesome,” replied 
the judge, looking at the little lady with a 
smiling glance. 

‘“*T thought you were,” staring at him with 
very wide-open eyes. 

‘* So I was an hour ago; but so I am not 
now. You forget that I have company.” 

‘*Oh!” says Miss Mills, in the most mat- 
ter-of-fact way in the world. ‘‘ You mean 
me. Well, you’re going to have still more 
company. Here comes Mrs. Mason. Good- 
by! ” 

Whispering the last word with an elfish 
little laugh, she hastily dropped the heavy 
curtains, and shut herself completely into 
her alcove, leaving the judge to the tender 
mercies of Mrs. Mason. That lady exerted 
herself to the utmost, and never rested in 
her endeavors to amuse and entertain her 
boarder till she had fairly driven him from 
the scene. 

After an hour of incessant talk, Judge 
Ronceval despairingly took refuge in his 
room, and in silence. He felt cross and 
sulky,—had half a mind not to go down to 
dinner. He didn’t quite know what he was 
angry about. Perhaps it was because Miss 
Mills did not remain visible, and continue 
entertaining him as delightfully as she had 
begun} perhaps it was because she showed 
so little reverence for him. Come to think 
of it, she had been decidedly free and easy. 
He concluded to go down to dinner, if for 
nothing else to put her in her proper place. 

Looking from his window as he came to 
this resolve, the gentleman saw a little figure 
going down the steps of the street door. It 
was a woman, small and slight, but so 
thoroughly covered in waterproof, scarf, and 
close-tied scarlet hood, that at first he did 
not recognize her; but, as the gusty wind 
caught and wheeled her about, blowing the 
hood back from her face, he recognized Miss 
Mills. What in the world could she be go- 
ing out for on such a day? Could it be pos- 
sible that the child was obliged to go on 
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business; and was there no one who could 
have done her errand for her? 

The judge looked after her in distress. 
But, really, she did not seem to be easily 
daunted, though it was all that she could do 
to make headway against the tempest. She 
sank and floundered in drifts, but got brave- 
ly out of them; the clouds of snow came 
swooping darkly down, completely envelop- 
ing and hiding her; but when the air cleared, 
there was her scarlet hood, and flying scarf- 
ends, and closely-wrapped litile figure, stead- 
ily advancing down the street. He watched 
her till she disappeared, then leaned back in 
his chair and thought pitifully of the poor 
little wayfarer. By dinner-time he had 
quite forgotten his intention to put her in 
her place. Poor child! The place for her 
on such a day, was in the warm chimney- 
corner, playing with her kitten. 

All the fault the judge ever felt inclined 
to find in Mrs. Mason’s house was one 
which can be found in most houses: the 
dining-room was about as bleak as New 
England pasture-land. It was carpeted with 
oil-cloth, which struck a chill up through the 
feet that touched it; it was warmed by the 
furnace, and the walls and curtains were 
green. Well enough for summer, maybe, 
but fearful in winter. Besides, on this occa- 
sion, the bright faces that were wont to 
enliven the board were missing. The gen- 


tleman, on making his leisurely descent, - 


found no one but Mrs. Mason and Ralf. He 
asked no questions, but took his seat in dig- 
nified silence. He was ashamed to own, 
even to himself, how thoroughly low-spirited 
long confinement and suffering and a 
stormy day could make him. He would not 

liow himself to realize how he longed to 
have some one come in who could amuse or 
sympathize with him. 

““T don’t believe Miss Mills heard the 
bell,” Mrs. Mason was just saying, as the 
soup was being carried out, when the door 
of the room opened and Miss Mills came in. 
Involuntarily the judge smiled. It was as 
though a sunbeam hadentered. Her cheeks 
were glowing red yct from her walk, and 
her eyes were brighter than diamonds. She 
wore a crimson merino dress, and a little 
sack trimmed with swan’s down, which 
looked like rims of snow. 

** You look bright enough to do one good, 
my dear,’”’ said Mrs. Mason, having a dim 
perception that the room was cheerless, but 
laying it to the storm. 
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‘“*T feel bright,’? Miss Mills said, a little 
out of breath. ‘It is such a splendid 
storm.”’ 

She seated herself opposite the judge, 
smiled almost affectionately as she bowed to 
him, and for the first time, asked how his 
arm was. 

It was getting on pretty well, he said, so 
well that he had had half a mind to hasten 
after her that afternoon, send her back, and 
do her errand himself. 

I went out mostly for fun,” the girl 
laughed, ‘‘ though I had an errand. I had 
promised L———— Brothers some translations 
to-day, so I carried them. There was no 
need, but I wanted to go.”’ 

She began to tell how deep the drifts were, 
how people got blown and tumbled about, 
and various adventures she had met with, 
talking with such point and spirit and comi- 
cality, and, withal, in so ingenuous and 
simple a way, that her hearers were delight- 
ed as well as astonished. That quiet, little 
Miss Mills should suddenly start up and 
entertain the company with such brilliant 
success was a very surprising thing. Before 
they knew it, their own merriment had min- 
gled with her gay laughter, and each one 
had brought to the general fund some droll 
story apropos of a snow-storm. Mrs. Mason 
fairly gasped with surprise and delight when 
she heard the awful Judge Ronceval tell a 
comical story, make a grimace in telling it, 
and join in the laugh at the end. 

‘¢ Miss Mills has bewitched him,” thought 
the widow, shrewdly, watching how often 
the gentleman’s eyes turned on the bright 
and laughing face opposite him. As for 
Ralf Mason, he incontinently fell in love 
with Miss Mills, then and there. 

‘*T don’t see how people can call such a 
day gloomy,’’ the young lady said. 
delight in it for what it is. But, if I didn’t 
like winter, I should just half shut my eyes, 
and, presto! the rustling sound against the 
windows is leaves torn from the trees in a 
southern tornado, the green curtains are 
vines that shut us in closely from the storm, 
the carpet is moss, the walls, the rock walls 
of a grotto, lichen-covered, the chandelier is 
a magical stalactite in our fairy cave.” 

So she kept her fancy on the wing for 
them all dinner-time, and they listened, de- 
lighted and wondering, almost afraid to 
speak, lest their words should dissolve some 
spell, and instead of the frolicsome fairy in 
her crimson and swan’s-down robe, quiet, 
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little Miss Mills, in a black or blue gown, 
would drop into her chair. 

After dinner they followed her up-stairs 
as though ske had led them with a string. 
Instead of going into the parlor, she passed 
on and went up-stairs. 

‘‘Aren’t you coming down again soon?” 
asked Ralf Mason, gazing admiringly after 
her. 

‘* No; I must write all this evening,”’ she 
replied; and, smiling brightly down on the 
three disappointed faces, went singing up to 
her own room. Judge Ronceval frowned, 
and went to his room, where, having nothing 
else to do, he read overhis anonymous letter. 
_ The next morning, the judge took partic- 
ular pains to be at the family breakfast-table. 
Miss Mills was already there, but no Miss 
Mills whom he had seen before. She was 
waxen pale, looked a little weary, but was as 
sweet as a lily of the valley, and as silent, 
too. A book lay beside her plate, and into 
that she occasionally glanced as she took her 
breakfast. The gentleman, finding the 
morning papers laid ready for him, followed 
her example, and they sat and parted in per- 
fect silence. That day Miss Bannister and 
Miss Lennon appeared on the stage again, 
and quiet, little Miss Mills returned. 

In a week Judge Ronceval was out about 
his business, though with his arm still in a 
sling; and on the very day of his going out, 
he received another letter from his unknown 
correspondent, a letter more charming than 
the first. The lady expressed a word of 
gentle sympathy with him on account of his 
accident, of which she seemed only just then 
to have heard, otherwise the letter was not 
in any way personal. 

The judge changed his opinion somewhat 
about the writer. She was, evidently, a 
woman of high culture and mature mind, 
one fond of metaphysics, and well read in 
that branch of philosophy. He was inclined 
to think that she might be of rather mature 
age, maybe as old as himself. The compan- 
ionship which she sought of him was evi- 
dently an intellectual one, though an occa- 
sional touch of womanly:feeling and fancy 
prevented the tone of her letter from being 
too cold, and rendered that captivating 
which would otherwise have been only ad- 
mirable. On the whole, Judge Ronceval 
thought that there were circumstances in 
which anonymous letters may be highly 
proper and dignified, and that this was one 
of those circumstances. 
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‘*T never saw a man so changed as Judge 
Ronceval is,’’ Miss Bannister said, on one of 
those days. ‘‘ Heis getting really sweet.” 

Which was true. He had always nowa 
consciousness that some woman, to him un- 
known in the flesh, but recognized and 
prized in the spirit, was following him with 
eyes that were intent and kind, perhaps 
loving, and that while he contracte:l no obli- 
gation, and was in no way compromised, 
that friend was often by his side with her 
sympathy, her appreciative praise, and her 
carefully insinuated advice. The judge went 
a great deal more into society, frequented 
crowds, and looked more at the ladies he met 
in the street. Who knew but at any moment 
his garments might brush against those of 
his incognita? This thought wove a rosy 
thread through the ecld and stately web of 
his life, and stirred in the judge’s heart 
emotions to which he had before been a 
stranger. Moreover, while it made him 
more observant of women who were stran- 
gers to him, or but slight acquaintances, 
it made him more careless and neglectful of 
those whom he knew well. The moment a 
woman ceased to be a possible Dora Suther- 
land, she ceased to be an object of interest 
to him. 

One exception might be made. He cer- 
tainly noticed Miss Hester Mills, and when 
she took any of her freaks, liked to pet and 
talk with her. He could do this without ac- 
cusing himself of any falsehood towards his 
stately Anonyma; for Miss Mills could not 
be a day over twenty, and was so small, so 
childlike, so trusting, and so utterly uncon- 
ventional when she chose, that he did not by 
any means look upon her as a person who 
could excite the jealousy of a lady who could 
be a companion to him. It was in this light 
that he took her one night to the opera. He 
had come in from dining out, and found her 
sitting disconsolate at home, the others 
having all gone to hear Patti. The judge 
suddenly recollected two tickets that lay dis- 
regarded at the bottom of his pocket. 

‘*Get your gloves and fan, Cinderella,” 
he said, cheerily, ‘‘ and you shall go to the 
opera. I will have a fairy coach here di- 
rectly.” 

The little lady bent suddenly to push the 
kitten away from playing about her feet, 
and her face reddened deeply. Perhaps she 
did not like this great man to take so surely 
for granted that she would go and be glad 
of the chance, if he should ask her. At all 
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events, her manner of accepting his invita- 
tion was somewhat cold as well as embar- 
rassed. 

“That is, if you wish to go,” added the 
gentleman, noticing the change. 

‘Better late than never,’’ laughed Miss 
Mills, with a touch of scorn. 

Presently she came down, a figure which 
not even Judge Ronceval need be ashamed 
to appear in public beside. Her dress was 
of wine-colored silk, her ruby-lined mantle 
of royal ermine, the tiny head-dress of ruby 
velvet that made believe be a bonnet, was 
like a coronet on her head. She looked 
beautiful. In all the opera house there was 
not a more stylish lady than the one who 
came in late, led by Judge Ronceval, and 
stared at by the whole crowd. It was abso- 
lutely the first time that the judge had ap- 
peared in public as the escort of a young 
lady. He was himself a little disconcerted 
by the unexpected eclat of the occasion, and 
as for Miss Mills, she had been very pale 
éver since that first blush at his invitation 
had faded. Altogether, what had seemed 
an off-hand, careless affair, took quite a seri- 
ous aspect. 

Perhaps Miss Mills would have been still 
less pleased had she known the root of the 
invitation which she had received. That 
morning the judge had received a letter from 
his unknown correspondent, and in it two 
opera tickets, accompanied by the singular 
request, that he would go to the opera that 
evening accompanied by the lady whom he 
preferred, not as a wife, but as a companion. 
The writer said that such an act on his part 
would not be construed by her into a declara- 
tion of love for the lady, but an intimation 
that her society was pleasant to him, and 
that there was no one else whom he pre- 
ferred to her. 

At first he had not dreamed of obeying 
this request, but had taken this sudden reso- 
lution on finding Miss Mills alone. He had 
made a mistake, he perceived. Instead of 
having on his arma child who might be at 
once understood to be his pet, he had a lady 
sweeping in. silk and ermine. Miss Mills 
was not so very small, after all, nor so very 
childish-looking when she wore that proud, 
grave look. 

The judge looked uneasily about on his 
neighbors, after they had taken their seats; 
and, just as he was looking back to the 
stage, he encountered a pair of eyes looking 
steadily at him. Brilliant and dark the eyes 


were, and the face and form of the lady 
were stately and beautiful. Instantly the 
judge started and blushed, and the lady 
blushed also, withdrew her eyes from him, 
and addressed some remark to the gentleman 
beside her. A new and terrible light dawned 
upon Judge Ronceval’s mind. This lady 
was Mrs. Celestine Manners, wife of the 
Honorable Frank Manners, M. C.; and the 
judge did not need to be a very vain man to 
know that before her marriage the lady had 
been more than friendly to him, and had 
only taken up with Manners when she saw 
no other hope. 

The gentleman sat beside his companion 
utterly unable to say a word, and glancing 
neither to the right nor the left. Ruin and 
disgrace seemed to have suddenly opened a 
pit at his feet. A beautiful, bold woman, 
who had failed in an open attack on him, 
had tried a veiled one, and had almost suc- 
ceeded. He had cherished her letters, had 
thought and dreamed of her, had publicly 
obeyed her mandate, and proclaimed to her 
his preference for this girl at his side. 
Where were all the delicate reserves, the 
lofty sentiments of Dora Sutherland? They 
were but the veil which were to hide a bold 
and dishonrorable intrigue. Yet who would 
have believed that the woman whom he had 
thought to be merely a fashionable coquette, 
had such an intellect and such a depth of 
soul? After all, he had, in the past, under- 
valued and wronged her. 

The last thought prevented the judge from 
carrying out his intention to burn the next 
letter without reading it. Perhaps, too, he 
was curious to know how she would look on 
his young friend. 

The letter contained but a line:— 


‘*T have been bold and wrong in writing 
to you. Forget it. Ishall not write again.” 


Judge Ronceval felt as though something 
precious had been suddenly stricken out of 
his life. 

This awakened the man’s slumbering 
heart. He began to realize that it is not 
good for man to be alone. But where, 
among his lady friends, was he to find one 
who would be a fitting and congenial mate 
for him? There was not one who answered 
all his requirements. She must have beau- 
ty, purity, dignity, a good position, and the 
intellect and cultivation of Dora Sutherland. 
For the judge could not but own to himself 
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that his mind and fancy had been captivated 
by his correspondent. 

His only consolation was Miss Mills. With 
her he found rest. She grew sweet and 
childlike to him; seemed to divine his un- 
rest, and to delicately soothe it away, yet to 
affect all the time to be unconscious that 
anything was the matter. Besides, however 
kind or even tender he might be towards 
her, there was never any of that coquettish 
consciousness which shows that a girl 
fancies she has got a lover. The judge 
could smile upon this girl, be amused by her 
gay freakishness, and enjoy her silent sym- 
pathy, without fear of being misunderstood, 
which was quite different from Miss Ban- 
nister’s and Miss Lennon’s way of receiving 
his attentions. He did not know how much 
he depended on his little friend, till one day 
he came home to find her place vacant. She 
had been called suddenly away by the dan- 
gerous illness of a relative. 

It was now spring, and, as she had in- 
tended to leave town for the summer, Miss 
Mills wrote to Mrs. Mason that she had con- 
cluded not to return till autumn, though her 
friend was better. 

‘*T wouldn’t have believed that I would 
miss her so much,’’ Mrs. Mason said to the 
judge, watching him covertly. 

He made no reply. He felt ill-used. No 
word of farewell to him when she went 
away, nor of remembrance when she wrote. 
It was certainly a poor return for his par- 
tiality. And how uncommonly dull the 
house was! He did not remember to have 
known or realized before how dull it could 
be. He resolved that he would himself try 
country air as soon as the hot weather came. 

One day, in the course of his summer 
ramblings which had taken him to the moun- 
tains, Judge Ronceval lazily fell away from 
the party he was walking out with, and 
seated himself under a tree, where he solaced 
himself, man-fashion, with a cigar, while he 
enjoyed the air and the prospect. Present- 
ly, rather sooner than he had expected them, 
he heard his party returning, that is, he 
heard voices, and supposed they belonged to 
his party. Through the trees he caught 
glimpses of one lady some distance in ad- 
vance of the rest, coming lightly down the 
hill, swinging herself by saplings, dancing 
like a fairy over the moss and stones. But 


as she turned around the last corner of the 
path and came upon him, he started to his 
feet. 
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It was Miss Mills. 
‘““‘Why, Judge Ronceval!” she cried, run- 
ning to him with both her hands extended. 


‘*My dear little girl!’? exclaimed the 
judge, clasping the offered hands, and draw- 
ing the girl so close to him that both blushed 
and drew back the next instant. 

‘¢T am so surprised! ’? murmured the girl, 
laughing, and looking back for her com- 
panions. 

I. Where are you?” 

‘Here I am,” with a little courtesy. 

But, really 

‘*We have been at the Mountain House 
below all the month, but we are going away 
to-day. Good-by,” she said, making a mo- 
tion to go. 

‘*Stay! When are you coming home?” 

Next month. Good-by!” 

‘* Not yet!’’ he said, eagerly; but she 
escaped from him, and ran lightly down the 
path, never looking back; perhaps fully 
aware that he was looking after her. 

Miss Clarissa Ronceval was astonished by 
a singular request from her nephew when 
he came back to town. He desired her to 
call on a young lady who boarded in the 
house with him, who earned her living by 
giving French lessons and making transla- 
tions, and who, moreover, bore the terribly 
drab-colored name of Miss Mills. The great 
lady was aghast. 

*“*[ do not wish to take lessons in the 
French language, or to employ any one to 
make translations for me,’’ she said, staring 
at her nephew through her eye-glasses. 

‘*T am aware of that,’’ the judge replied, 
trying to show a composure which he did 
not feel; for Miss Ronceval wasa very awful 
person, and the gentleman above all things 
dreaded the eclat of a family quarrel. 

‘*What then ?”? demanded the spinster. 

‘*] wish her to be received and treated 
with kindness by my only surviving rela- 
tive,” said the judge, meeting his aunt’s eye 
firmly. 

The old lady became crimson. 

“I will not go near her!” she cried, 
bringing her cane down emphatically. ‘“‘ If 
you are forgetting yourself so far as to con- 
template a marriage with a person like that, 
never hope for my countenance. I will de- 
nounce the whole. Not another word! I 
won't hear 

What was the judge to do between two 
perverse and exacting women ? 

‘*] will not listen to you without the ap- 
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probation of your family,’’ Miss Mills had 
said; and though she said it with a very 
sweet and tender smile, she said it firmly. 

True to her word she kept him at as great 

a distance as she could, and declined to meet 
him other than as a friend. 

** Do you think that I am a boy, to be held 
subject to the prejudices of an old woman ?”’ 
he asked, indignantly. ‘I choose for my- 
self. You have no right, Mfiss Mills, to 
refuse to hear me on the grounds of my 
aunt’s displeasure.” 

‘*Do you think,’ she retorted, proudly, 
“that I will consent.to enter any family on 
such terms? No; I am too proud for that. 
I am an equal with all, or I am nothing.”’ 

Miss Mills seemed to have changed. She 
had become a stately woman. Not that she 
was taller; but the arch playfulness of her 
manner had been laid aside; and certainly 
the ideal Mrs. Ronceval could not have 
looked more imposing. She could not have 
spoken more haughtily, had the blood of all 
the Howards flowed in her veins. 

The judge looked at her admiringly. 

‘*When you love me, Hester, you won’t 
stop to ask what my aunt says.” 

She said nothing, and Judge Ronceval was 
too unused to wooing to pursue what might 
have been an advantage. She was sweet 
and friendly with him after that, but never 
saw him alone. 

At the end of a week the judge received a 
peremptory summons from his aunt. He 
obeyed it, and found the old lady in a tower- 
ing passion. 

‘“‘Why didn’t you tell me who that girl 
is?’’ she cried, angrily, the very moment he 
entered the room. 

*¢T don’t understand,”’ said the judge. 

‘¢ A fine gentleman you are, not to inquire 
into the antecedents of the girl you propose 
tomarry! She is Celeste De Ville’s daugh- 
ter, of the best blood in France, and the 
De Villes there are anxious to take her. 
They turned her mother off because she 
married against their will a poor English- 
man, and this girl only refuses their ad- 
vances out of resentment for that. Bring 
her tome instantly! What is she in a board- 
ing-house for? She is better born than you, 
Frederick Ronceval. Bring her to me at 
once. Her mother was my friend when we 
were girls. Celeste De Ville was an orna- 
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ment to the French court when it was an 
honor tobe so. Her daughter in a boarding- 
house, and giving lessons in French! It is 
shameful ! 


The old lady was as peremptory in her 


- fondness as in her anger. But, then, that 


was easy to forgive, particularly when people 
are so happy. Miss Mills was taken pos- 
session of at once, and treated like a young 
princess. 

‘** Do you love me any better for it ?”’ she 
asked her lover, wistfully. 

‘* Nothing could make me love you better, 
or less,” he replied, fondly. ‘‘ You fill my 
whole heart. My love is perfect.” 

She looked at him earnestly, and hesitated 
before speaking again, growing slightly pale. 

‘*And how about Dora Sutherland?” she 
asked. 

He started and colored. 

‘What do you know about her?” he 
asked. 

She hesitated, blushed, paled, finally burst 
into tears. 

‘*Don’t hate me, Frederick,” she said, 
clinging to him. ‘It was bold, I know; 
but I wanted to make you love me. I 
wanted to show you that Iwas more of a 
companion than you were aware.”’ 

A month before Judge Ronceval would 
scarcely have believed it, but Hester had 
developed so rapidly on a closer study, that 
this avowal, though unexpected, was not 
impossible to be credited. He gazed upon 
her proudly. 

‘* My dear, I think you the most wonderful 
woman I ever knew.”’ 

She wiped her eyes, and laughed. 

** So you liked me then?” he said. 

‘“Well, you know, one couldn’t see you 
every day and not admire you, and after a 
while I—that is—it seemed as if--I mean—— 
There! what’s the use of beating about the 
bush?” cried Miss Mills, in blushing de- 
spair of disentangling herself while those 
bright, delightful eyes watched, and waited, 
and would not help. ‘I did love you before 
you cared at all for me. You insensible 
wretch. Oh!” 

No matter what the “Oh!” was about. | 

Judge Ronceval says that there was a 
slight mistake in his wife’s Christian name. 
It should not be Hester, he says, but 
Hesper. 
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YING her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied her waven ringlets in ; 
But not alone in the silken snare 
Did she catch her lovely floating hair ; 
For, tying her bonnet under her chin, 
She tied a young man’s heart within. 


They were strolling together up the hill, 
Where the wind comes blowing merry and chill; 
And it blew the curls a frolicsome race 

All over the happy, peach-colored face, 

Till, scolding and laughing, she tied them in, 
Under her beautiful, dimpled chin. 


And it blew a color, bright as the bloom 
Of the pinkest fuschia’s tossing plume, 
All over the cheeks of the prettiest girl 
That ever imprisoned a romping curl, 
Or, in tying her bonnet under her chin, 
Tied a young man’s heart within. 
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Steeper and steeper grew the hill; 
Madder, merrier, chillier still 

Tho western wind blew down and played 
The wildesttricks with the little maid, 
As, tying her bi nnet under her chin, 
She tied a young man’s heart within. 


O western wind, do you think it was fair 

To play such tricks with her floating hair? 
To giadly, gleefully do your best 

To blow her against the young man’s breast, 
Where he as gladly folded her in, 

And kissed her mouth and dimpled chin? 


O Ellery Vane, you little thought, 

An hour ago when you besought 

This country lass to walk with you, 
After the sun had dried the dew, 
What perilous danger you’d be in, 

As she tied her bonnet under her chin. 


SMALL company of horsemen were 
riding along the broad highway that 
led from Gordium to Sardis, late one summer 
afternoon. Riders and steeds looked as 
though they had journeyed a far distance. 
Dust covered the gay trappings and the 
splendid equipments of man and beast, and 
the hairy coats of the latter were rough with 
sweat, and spotted with foam-flecks. 

The leader of the party was a tall, magnifi- 
cent-looking cavalier, whose age was per- 
haps, two and twenty. He looked a little 
older. The dust and fatigue of travel, com- 
bined with a grave, if not sorrowful, ex- 
pression of countenance, lent a majesty and 
an age to a face that was still fair with the 
freshness of youth. He was very handsome, 
handsome with the beauty of the orient— 
dark eyes, olive complexion, deepening into 
rich carnation in the cheeks, and hair of a 
purple blackness, whose glossy luxuriance 
shone in the sun. . 

His dress showed him of princely rank. 
A coronal of gold circled his helmet. The 
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white mantle that he wore over his richly- 
embossed cuirass, had a purple border. His 
buskins were shod with gold, and his trousers 
had the crimson hue of royalty. To empha- 
size the evidence of his high rank, the 
banner borne before him was that of a king. 
The eagle and the chariot worked in purple 
thread upon a white field, were the symbols 
of royal Gordium. 

The cavaleade had just passed over a 
wooded eminence, forests of birch trees, and 
of sycamore and beech girding the highway 
on either side, their trunks festooned with 
vines upon which bunches of ripe, ruddy 
grapes glistened. Presently, a turn of the 
highway as it descended towards the plain, 
revealed the whole valley of the Hermus in 
all its celebrated beauty and fertility. 

In the centre of the valley, with a broad 
plain upon one side and a spur of Mount 
Tmolus upon the other, stood golden Sardis, 
its roofs and towers shining amidst green 
foliage. The citadel, with its white marble 
buildings, towering upon a precipitous cliff, 
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looked frowningly down upon the reed- 
thatched roois of the cottages. In the 
northern part of the city, on the very banks 
of the golden Pactolus, rose the glittering 
palace of the Lydian kings. The tawny 
river, after flowing through the market 
place, poured out through a narrow defile 
into a blooming meadow, washing the ter- 
race of the great Temple of Cybele in its 
course. 

Eastward of the city stretched luxuriant 
gardens, with the blue Gygean Lake lying in 
the midst like a shining mirror, its surface 
covered with gaudily-painted pleasure-boats 
and snow-white swans. Out beyond the 
gardens, near the base of the hills, rose three 
high mounds—the tumuli of the Lydian 
kings, Gyg s, Sadyattes and Abyattes. 

Galloping forward as fast as their wearied 
steeds would permit them, the train, after 
an hour’s drive, mingled among the crowds 
of the park. A sea of people were throng- 
ing around a woodland temple, whose white 
walls were shining through the trees. Anon 
the throng separated, and while the music of 
minstrels rose on the air, and the gay colors 
of holiday dresses flashed in the sunlight, a 
bridal procession passed along. 

In the van, preceded only by the trumpet- 
ers and the minstrels, and the maidens 
scattering flowers, rode the bridal pair. 
Verily, a handsome couple! He lithe and 
arrowy, and with the grace of an Adonis, 
dressed im white robes, and his fair hair 
crowned with garlands. She, looking an 
Aphrodite fresh from the foam of the sea, 
magnificent as a Juno, her lovely form 
draped in costliest vesture, her round, white 
arms glittering with jewels, her golden hair 
tossing on the breeze, a more dazzling veil 
than the one of white gauze interwoven with 
jewels, that floated over her shoulders. 

The whole was like a scene of enchant- 
ment; the beautifully green enameled plain, 
with fruit trees and flowers glowing under 
the warm skies; the grand temple, so white 
and pure amidst its bower of emerald leaves; 
the glittering procession, the music, the 
mirth and the laughter, the fair bride 
crowned with flowers, all together consti- 
tuted a spectacle that won admiration even 
from the grave faced cavalier. 

Upon this joyous festal scene broke the 
cries of a dozen flying wretches, which trans- 
formed it into a spectacle of disorder and 
dismay. 

‘*The lions! The lions are loose! ”’ 
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This was the burden of the cry that rang 
from the throats of a dozen frenzied men, 
and the cry was repeated among the surging, 
rushing crowd. 

As if to prove the veracity of the cry, the 
cause of it at that moment appeared in 
sight. A private park of the king was near 
by. By some inadvertance or carelessness 
of the guards, the gate had been left open, 
and several of the fierce beasts kept within 
the enclosure for the pleasure of royal hunt- 
ing parties, were making theiregress. Three 
large lions came bounding directly upon the 
van of the bridal procession. 

The beautiful bride shrieked, and her 
golden tresses fell around a face as white as 
the snow which crowned Mount Tmolus in 
winter. The flower maidens fell backwards, 
the timid minstrels took to flight; but, as if 
scorning all meaner prey, the savage brutes 
sprung towards the gilded chariot that held 
the bridal pair. 

The bridegroom was unarmed. With his 
gay bridal dress, not even a sword was ad- 
missable, and he stood weaponless, with 
those hideous monsters leaping forward to- 
wards his bride. But though despairing, he 
was not craven. He threw down the gilded 
reins that the cowardly slave had flung away 
at the first wild shout, and with one arm 
thrown around the queenly maiden, stood 
between her and the horrid jaws of the howl- 
ing beasts. 

One of the tawny brutes sprung upwards. 
The bride closed her eyes, but the noble 
youth stood firm, pale indeed, but bravely 
defiant. The lion made his leap, we have 
said, but he did not reach his prey. Half 
way in his course, he was arrested by a jav- 
elin which pierced him through and through. 
Uttering a fearful roar, the stricken animal 
rolled over on the sward, and speedily the 
discontinuance of his struggles showed that 
he was dead. 

But there were two more of the savage 
brutes, and they were bounding on to the 
same goal. With blazing eyes, horrid fronts, 
and frightful growls, they dashed upon the 
golden chariot, but they were met by a ready 
hand. A horseman dashed up. Like light- 
ning a sword-blade playedin his hand. One 
tawny beast rolled in the sand. 

The young bridegroom had met the other 
like a gladiator. Wrapping his holiday man- 
tle about his left hand, he had sprung from 
the chariot. In his right hand he bore an 
arrow that he had picked up from the floor 


of the vehicle, an arrow with a brazen head 
and avery sharp point. For a moment there 
was a fierce struggle between the man and 
the brute. 

Before it was over there was another cause 
for alarm. The chariot horses, that had 
stood trembling and motionless, took sudden 
fright, and sprang away at a mad gallop over 
the plain. A pale, wild face, framed in 
waves of golden hair, looked from the char- 
iot, and a pair of gleaming, white arms were 
stretched forth imploringly for aid. 

The brave young Lydian saw the terrified 
face and the imploring arms of his bride, 
but he was powerless to help her. Engaged 
in his battle with the lion, he had no time 
for anything else. Besides, had he been 
free, how could he have hoped to aid the 
mistress of those outstretched arms, whom 
those maddened steeds were bearing away at 
such headlong speed ? 

But there was one who had the power to 
render succor, and he did not hesitate. The 
cavalier from Gordium, who had already 
rendered so valuable a service, no sooner 
saw the plight of the maiden than he dashed 
away to save her. 

He rode a splendid, black war-charger, 
and that superb beast was now put to 
his mettle. On rushed the frightened 
horses; on dashed the coal-black steed, and 
the distance momentarily decreased between 
them. 

It was singular that the runaways met no 
obstructions. A dozen times it seemed as 
if the chariot and its fair occupant would be 
overturned or dashed to pieces. A rock 
here, a tree there, threatened destruction; 
but each time the affrighted steeds turned of 
their own accord. But would it always last? 

The glimpse of a mirrory surface flashed 
into the Phrygian’s eye. It was the Gygean 
Lake. Not twenty rods lay between it and 
the runaways, and they were making directly 
toward it. If the maiden was to be saved, 
it must be done before her steeds reached 
the emerald banks of that placid lake. 

_ There was just time. The gallant black 
put forth his best pace; his rider leaned for- 
ward in the saddle. The gleam of a pale, 
beautiful face, of wild, imploring eyes, and 
of floating tresses of gold, shot upon him. 
The next moment his steed was alongside. 
He swept out his powerful arms, and when 
next we gaze, the white arms of the maiden 
are about his neck, and her floating tresses 
bathe his shoulder in a flood of gleaming 
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gold! His trusty steed has paused on the 
very margin of the lake-side. 

It was a gallant, a desperate deed, and the 
stranger knew it. The lady knew that she 
had been within an inch of destruction, and 
that the strong arms of the cavalier only had 
saved her, but upon her bright face there 
was another expression, compounded of 
wonder and love, and the very tone of her 
voice was full of alluring sweetness as she 
whispered :— 

‘‘Adrastus of Gordium, thou here? Nys- 
sia thanks thee! ”’ 

The Prince of Gordium replied not. His 
face was very grave as he placed a finger 
upon his lips and shook his head. 

Some of the people now came up, and 
presently the bridegroom himself arrived at 
the spot. Nyssia sprang to the ground to 
meet her lover, and the cavalier dismounted 
and walked beside his horse. But, to the 
surprise of all, he answered no questions, 
only gravely shaking his head, and placing 
his finger upon his lips. 

‘* He hath a vow,” said a young Lydian. 

‘* Nay, there is blood upon him; he is ac- 
cursed!’ exclaimed an aged noble. ‘“‘ Hold 
no communion with him.” 

The crowd fell back as if he had been pol- 
lution, and looks of distrust were cast 
upon the man who had but a moment 
previously been the object of admiration. 
But he did not appear to notice the change 
in the sentiment of the crowd, and carried 
himself still with a princely air. 

A chariot drove up, its sides burnished 
with gold, and the trappings of the matched 
horses marked with royal devices. Into it 
ascended the Lydian and his bride, and the 
throng directly wended its way toward the 
gate of Sardis. 

The Prince of Gordium followed, still 
walking beside his destirer, and close behind 
him rode his men-at-arms. Just without the 
gate the prince went aside to an olive-tree, 
and broke a branch from the stem. This he 
tied with a fillet of wool, and then he pur- 
sued his way again. 

They entered the city at last, and present- 
ly halted at the brazen portals of the royal 
palace. Two tall men-at-arms stood on 
guard, and ere long an officer wearing a 
horsehair plume upon his golden, embossed 
helmet, came out and addressed the new- 
comer. 

The Phrygian made no answer; he simply 
touched his lips with his finger, and then 
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presented the olive-branch to the guard. 
The officer fell back at the token, and the 
new-comer entered the palace. 

In the great court he met a man in gor- 
geous dress. The face of the man was 
grand and beautiful; the eyes were large, 
dark and observing; the brow was kingly; 
the nose was like that of Apollo in the 
temple of that deity at Gordium, and a short, 
well-trimmed beard made him dignified. 

The Phrygian knew it must be King 
Creesus. He would have known it had he 
not seen the others make obeisance, for his 
air and dress all bespoke the sovereign. So 
he showed him the olive-branch, and, pas- 
sing on, knelt at the hearth. 

The nobles gathered around Creesus, and 
for a time there was a hum of voices. The 
king seemed to listen, sometimes smiling, 
and sometimes shaking his head. At last he 
said :— 

‘* He is no ordinary suppliant, but seeks 
purification. His gallant deed and courtly 
air show him noble. The King of Lydia 
never persecuies the unfortunate. The 
stranger has committed involuntary homi- 
cide, and he shall have succor. Ho, slaves! 
Spread a separate table for our guest, and 
serve him as you would myself, but speak 
him not.” 

The stranger bowed, and the tears of grat- 
itude stood in his eyes. 

Forthwith the feast was spread on a table 
of inlaid wood, and black slaves thronged 
around, bringing viands and tempting food, 
while a beautiful Greek girl knelt and washed 
his feet in a basin of silver. 

Afterwards, Croesus ordered the necessary 
preparations to be made for purifying him 
from the stain of blood. The fleece of a 
black ram was brought in, and the stranger 
stood upon it with his naked feet. A jet of 
blood from a young sucking pig was then 
made to fall upon his hand, and this was 
washed off into the fleece by a stream of 
water poured upon it: When the stain of 
blood guiltiness was removed, the fleece with 
the blood on it was carried out and buried in 
the earth, and the Phrygian was escorted to 
the banquet-hall. 

At the head of the table, in a great chair 
of state, dressed in festal robes, and a coro- 
net on his head, sat the bridegroom, Prince 
Atys, and beside him, on a smaller throne, 
was his beautiful bride, Nyssia of Mysia. 
Creesus sat farther down the table. On one 
side of him was a pale-faced boy, very hand- 


some, but speechless, whom they called 
Prince Gygas. On the other the Prince of 
Gordium took a seat. 

Creesus rose, and said:— 

‘This is my son’s wedding-day. The heir 
to the Lydian throne has taken home his 
bride. This is the bridal feast. It is atime 
to be merry and drunken. Thy story, oh, 
noble guest, is doubtless sad, but we owe 
much to you. Had it not been for thy valor, 
my son would this hour be brideless. So let 
the harpers cease, while we listen to thy 
story.” 

So spake the king, and the stranger drained 
a wine cup, and then answered. 

‘“*Thou praisest me beyond my deserts, 
and my story is not one to make merry a 
bridal company, but I obey. Sire, I am a 
Prince of Phrygia. My father is King Gor- 
dias, and King Midas was my grandfather. 
My name is Adrastus, and I am the younger 
of two brothers. When my brother was 
twenty-two, and I was past twenty, we vis- 
ited the court of Zagreus, King of Mysia. 
From that time I trace the beginning of my 
misfortunes. 

‘* Zagreus was the father of many daugh- 
ters, but the fairest among them was the 
peerless Electra. She was beautiful as 
Venus, and magnificent as Juno. Her eyes 
were like those of the Syrian antelopes. 
Her step was like that of Diana in the moun- 
tain chase. No mortal woman had charms 
like hers. I loved her, I wooed her, but I 
won her not. 

‘*My brother, Midas, was heir to the 
throne, and women seek power rather than 
love. He won the beautiful Electra, and 
they wére married. At the bridal feast we 
had many visitors, and after the banquet 
there were games and amusements in the 
courtyard. 

‘* Four of the noblest youths contended at 
a game of quoits. My elder brother vaunted 
unusual strength, and vanquished all oppo- 
nents. I entered the lists against him. 
Once he surpassed me, but I was determined 
to win. 

‘“*There was a sound of gay voices and 
joyous laughter from the roof above us, and, 
glancing up, I saw Electra, never so beauti- 
ful as then, looking like a stately lily in her 
bridal robes, and her face glorious with hap- 
piness. She saw no one but Midas, and all 
her heart was in her look. 

'*T was mad. I had the strength of a 
giant. Hercules could not have matched me 
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in that moment. 
hurled it ten feet beyond the furtherest 


I seized the quoit, and 


mark. Ah! fatal throw! It struck my 
brother on the head, and Adrastus was heir 
to Phrygia’s greatness. 

‘*T loved my brother. No one was so dear 
to Midas as 1 was, and I mourned him bit- 
terly. I wept upon his hearse. I tore my 
hair. I threw dust upon my head. But 
this woman whom we had both loved, de- 
nounced me as an intentional murderer. 
She told of my passion for her, and my fath- 
er, an old dotard, believed all. Iwas ban- 
ished from Gordium. 

‘** Of my journey hither there is nothing to 
be told. It may have been months; it may 
have been only days. Sunlight and darkness 
have been the same to me. But the great 
king of Lydia has received the wanderer 
kindly. He has purified him from the stain 
of blood, and I am his vassal.”’ 

He sat down amid a great silence, which 
was speedily broken by the voice of King 
Croesus. 

** No vassal art thou,’’ cried the monarch, 
“but a friend and guest. Your father was 
my father’s friend, and you have come to 
friends among whom, if you will stay, you 
shall want nothing. Your misfortune was 
great, but we will make you forget it. 
And as for love, there are fair maids in the 
Palace of Sardis, and Venus may yet smile 
upon thee. Drink, friends and nobles all, 
to our good Cousin Adrastus, Prince of 
Gordium.”’ 

A hundred golden cups crowned with flow- 
er-wreaths were raised on high, a hundred 
voices cried, *‘Welcome the Prince Adras- 
tus!’? But on the faces of none saw the 
prince so kind a light as that which beamed 
from the eyes of the Princess Nyssia. And 
when the Phrygian bent his brows upon her, 
he saw a blush upon the fair cheek of the 
bride, and her bosom beat as though there 
were a secret she would fain conceal. 


There were noise and commotion in the 
royal Palace of Sardis. Portly eunuchs, with 
the wands of command, passed through the 
great courts. A large crowd of nobles 
thronged in the inner halls, and even the 
tall guardsmen seemed more riotous than 
their wont. ‘ 

The occasion of all this clatter and excite- 
ment was the arrival of some Mysian envoys. 
They brought to the king intelligence of the 
ravages of a ferocious wild boar, which was 


desolating the Mysian territory, and en- 
treated aid with which to drive the tierce 
monster from their country. Croesus had 
listened to the embassy favorably, and had 
ordered the whole hunting train to be in 
readiness to start on the morrow, under 
Prince Atys, to assist his Mysian friends. 

So there were stir and preparation through- 
out the palace. Arms were furbished, 
steeds were shod, hounds were leashed, and 
prince and satrap, guardsman and slave, 
practiced with javelins, shot arrows at a 
mark, and polished shield and helmet for the 
coming hunt. 

While all this was going on, Croesus sent 
for the Phrygian Prince to visit him. Ad- 
rastus obeyed the summons. He found his 
royal host pacing gloomily to and fro over 
the tesselated floor. Crcesus looked up with 
an apprehensive glance as the prince ap- 
proached. 

‘** Prince of Gordium, I like not this My- 
sian boar hunt,’ he said, stopping in his 
walk, and motioning his visitor to a seat. 
‘* 1 fear some terrible calamity. Thou know- 
est how | love my son, Prince Atys. Should 
he die, there would be no heir to the Lydian 
throne, for my other son is dumb. 

‘‘In a dream I was warned that Atys 
would perish by the point of an iron weapon. 
The gods know how I have guarded him 
since, but the boy will go to this chase. He 
has demanded the leadership of the party, 
and I could not refuse him. What I wish 
is, that thou wilt go with him, and see that 
no harm befall the youth. Thou owest me 
something, I think. Be my son’s guardian 
in this undertaking, and I am thy debtor.” 

** Thou askest me not in vain,’’ replied 
Adrastus, *‘ yet on no other account would I 
take part in this enterprise. Rest assured 
that your son shall, if power of mine avail 
anything, return to you uninjured.” 

**I thank you. But you should go on 
your own account. Your fathers, the old 
kings, were famous hunters. You should 
aim to be like them.” 

+ King, a cruel fate has made me hateful 
to my own eyes. I fear that I am accursed. 
The night before | was born, my mother 
dreamed of a rock that fell down and killed 
all her best friends.’ 

Thou needest more active work. 
hunt will do thee good. 


This 
Bring my son back, 


unharmed, and there is nothing that Crusus 
will not do for thee. 
morning at sunrise.” 


The train starts in the 
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The monarch waved his hand, and Adras- 
tus passed from the royal presence. On his 
way to the outer court, he passed the harem, 
or ladies’ apartments, and he was surprised 
to see at one of the doors a beautiful Greek 
girl beckoning to him. 

Adrastus halted. 

** Jade, what dost thou wish with me?” 
he asked. 

‘““My mistress wishes a word with the 
Prince of Gordium. If thou carest to please 
her, follow me.” 

is thy mistress ?”’ 

‘¢ The Princess Nyssia, the wife of Prince 
Atys.”’ 

‘* Lead the way, but keep me not long. I 
wait on the king.” 

The girl waited no longer, but turned and 
led the way through a long corridor. Pres- 
ently she opened a door of polished silver, 
beyond which was a heavy curtain. The 
young Greek lifted this aside,and Adrastus 
went within. 

The room was one of luxurious magnifi- 
cence. The walls were hung with purple 
tapestry, heavily wrought with gold. On 
the floor were carpets of the fine wool of 
Scythia, and the furniture was rich with 
carving and mosaic work and precious stones. 
The most delightful perfumes loaded the 
air with fragrance that intoxicated the 
senses. 

On a broad divan, dressed in an Ionian 
gown which left both arms and one round 
shoulder bare, and revealed every outline of 
her person, reclined Nyssia, the Princess 
of Lydia. She looked superbly beautiful; 
her body full of languid grace, her face 
burning with alluring passion. 

‘¢ My preserver, Nyssia of Mysia has never 
given thee her thanks,” she began. 

‘“*T need them not. I am no boor, who 
has to be rewarded for all the good services 
he renders.”’ 

He spoke proudly, nobly, as a_ prince 
should speak, yet the princess saw that he 
had hardly a glance for her beauty. - 

‘*Thou spokest of old times the- other 
day,” continued Nyssia. I,too, remember 
them. Electra was my sister, six years 
older than I. She had little taste, or she 
would not have chosen the older before the 
younger.” 

** Lady, thou doest thy sister injustice. 
Prince Midas was far the handsomer of the 
two. Yet how I loved her!” 


‘¢ And Nyssia loved thee. She loves you 


now. Oh, Prince Adrastus, take me away; 
for my life here is a gilded lie.” 

The prince started. He had not expected 
this. He had come prepared to be sent on 
some hazardous errand, and here was a 
beautiful woman confessing her love for 
him,—confessing it with every evidence of 
its truthfulness, for eyes, cheeks, lips, and 
every movement of her body breathed the 
most fervent love. 

‘* Lady, thou wrongest thyself and me 
now. How could I wrong my protector, 
the man who purified me of an involuntary 
crime? For thyself, theu art a wedded 
wife. Thou shouldst love thy husband.” 

‘“‘Why should I? Years before I saw him 
I loved you. I was an unwilling bride, for 
my father sold me to this son of Croesus. 
Forget Electra who has never loved you. 
Love me. Remove this Prince of Lydia 
who stands in our way, and we can be 
happy.” 

‘“‘Woman, thou counselest me to do a 
wrong. Remove the Prince of Lydia! What 
dark thing dost thou hint at?” 

‘* He leads the hunt to-morrow against the 
boar of Mysia. Go with him. A secret 
sword-thrust, or a javelin thrown carelessly, 
and Prince Atys of Lydia is as Prince Midas 
of Phrygia.” 

Thou art a fiend, not a woman! ”’ cried 
Adrastus. ‘Sooner than do this, if I cared 
for thee, would I take my own life. I am 
his guardian—his protector! The king 
trusts me. A miscreant should I be.to follow 
thy counsel. I almost hate thee.” 

“And I love thee, Adrastus!”’ cried the 
woman, falling at his feet, and with clasped 
hands looking into his face through a mist 
of tears. ‘‘ Pity me, forgive me; for I love 
thee more than earth or heaven. In those 
old days I loved thee as none can tell. 
Through the years my heart has remained 
unchanged. Pity me, pity me, if thou dost 
love me! ”’ 

How beautiful she was in her pleading! 
How every art was used to beguile him! 
She caught one of his hands, and pressed it 
to her lips. He bent to release it. 

In the struggle, as if by accident, the 
clasp of her chiton became unfastened, and 
both shoulders gleamed .out, bare and pol- 
ished as ivory. Only a moment were they 
seen, for the next her golden hair fell down, 
clothing shoulders and her whole body in a 
magnificent veil. Never Circe looked so 
fascinating as Nyssia did now. 
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‘* Sorceress, let me go! ’’ cried the prince, 
for he felt his senses leaving him. ‘ Thou 
canst not hold me. I Will shout for the king 
if thou holdest me longer.” 

Nyssia covered her face with her hands, 

go!” she cried. Thou hatest 


me, and I love thee;”” and sighs and sobs. 


came alternately from her breast as the 
prince walked away. 

The Greek girl stood at the door, but Ad- 
rastus noticed her not. He strode rapidly 
along the corridor, as if hastening from 
danger, and did not feel himself again until 
he breathed the fresh air in the outer court. 
But the intoxication of that hour haunted 
him all night. In the darkness, the vision 
of that pleading face and bewildering form 
arose before him. He could not drive the 
spell away. Tossing restlessly on his couch, 
under sumptuous curtains of purple, he 
caught the first beams of daylight as they 
appeared in the east; and, as the hunting- 
horns sounded merrily, he arose, unre- 
freshed, and prepared for the sport of the 
day. 

A gorgeous train it was that swept from 
the palace yard in the beams of the rising 
sun. There were a thousand huntsmen 
mounted on gaily-caparisoned steeds, and 
armed with lances, bows and arrows. A 
hundred hounds held in leash by trusty 
Nubian slaves led the van. Then rode 
Prince Atys, dressed in shining armor, his 
boyish face made stern by the dark plume 
that fell from the crest of his helmet. By 
his side, riding his black war-horse, sat Ad- 
rastus, Prince of Gordium. 

Croesus came out, dressed in royal attire, 
to see the hunting train depart. The prince 
waved him an adieu, the bugles sounded, a 
great banner was flung out, and the gallant 
squadron clattered away. 

The king watched the troop till it disap- 
peared, keeping his eye to the last on the 
flash of the golden crest of his boy. Then 
he turned, with a sigh, and walked into his 
audience-room. Proudly had his heir rode 
away; would he return as proudly ? 

The fifth day came, and at sunset the king 
walked on the terrace of his palace. Golden 
Pactolus flashed in the expiring sunlight, 
and Mount Tmolus, rough but emerald 
crowned, caught the rosy tint from the sun- 
set clouds. Sardis lay spread before him, 
quiet and beautiful. Croesus felt pleased 
and happy. 

Suddenly a horseman was seen riding fu- 


riously up the street. The rider looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, but kept 
right on. 

‘*Can anything have happened?” asked 
Creesus of himself. ‘‘ The riding of yonder 
knave is like that of Harpas, the son of Can- 
dantes, and he is my son’s armor-bearer. 
Pray Cybele nothing is wrong.”’ 

But, as he looked again, he saw, far down 
the street, a cavalcade approaching slowly. 
What was that they bore in front? Did his 
eyes deceive him? No; for he could see a 
lifeless body stretched on a rude litter, and 
the banners trailed in dust told that the dead 
man was of no common rank. 

Creesus rushed down into the courtyard 
without crown or sceptre. He met there the 
horseman, who had just dismounted. 

‘*Wretch, who is slain?” he demanded, 
roughly. ‘Is Prince Atys well?” 

‘*Our prince lies yonder,” answered the 
man. ‘He is well, for he is with the gods.” 

‘Great Jove! my dream was true. Alas! 
alas! how died he ?” 

And the wretched king rent his purple 
robes. 

‘* He was slain by a javelin from the hand 
of Prince Adrastus.” 

‘*T will slay him. Ho! guards! ”’ 

‘* Hold, sire! It was no felon’s stroke. 
In the heat of the conflict the boar rushed 
among the hunters. Each strove to slay the 
monster. In the confusion many were 
wounded by their friends. Prince Atys re- 
ceived a javelin in his breast, and diec within 
an hour. The Phrygian has neither eaten 
nor drunken since.”’ 

‘* The gods are against me. 
my son!” 

The mourning train approached. In front 
was borne Prince Atys on a litter of cloth 
and gold. Behind him walked Adrastus, the 
unfortunate. 

‘* Slay me, O king!” he cried, when they 
stood before Creesus. ‘1 am awretch, unfit 
to live. The gods have cursed me. Kill 
me, for I wish to die.”’ 

And he bent his head for the expected 
stroke. 

Tears were in the eyes of Creesus, and he 
shook all over with grief, but he gave his 
hand to the prince. 

“*T bid thee live. This is not thy work, 
but that of the gods who envy me my power. 
O Atys, my son, myson! Would that I had 
died for thee! ” 

It was the cry of the Hebrew father, who, 


Oh, my son! 
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hundreds of years before, had gazed on a 
dead son, slain not in battle, but by the hand 
ofafriend. But grief has the same utter- 
ance in all ages. 

A day of great mourning in which all the 
court participated, was given the dead re- 
mains of poor Atys. Then followed a mag- 
nificent funeral, at which a hundred princes 
walked as mourners, and to close all a costly 
tomb was reared above his grave. 

In the darkness of night two figures ap- 
proached the tomb of the ill-fated Lydian 
prince. A manly form knelt at the carved 
monument, and the god of night heard loud 
cries and supplications from a man _heart- 
broken with agony and remorse. 

‘“*Weep no more, Adrastus,” said a sweet 
voice. ‘* Nyssia is free now, and she loves 
you. That you love her, behold, the proof 
lies there.” 

‘¢ Sorceress, thou liest! 


True, I slew him, 
but not for thee. 


It was the god Pluto who 
guided my hand. Woman, how vain thou 
art. Yet I slew him; and behold, the god 
slays me.”’ 

The prince towered in the night like an 
avenging angel. Nyssia could see his eyes 
flash through the darkness. She heard a 
dull, sickening stroke, then a heavy fall. 

“Oh, what have you done? What have 
you done ?”’ she shrieked, kneeling before 
the prostrate body. But there was no an- 


swer. Her hands came in contact with some- 
thing warm and humid. 
breath. 


She gasped for 
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‘*He has slain himself, but I will save 
him, I who love him so.’”’ And she strove 
frantically to staunch the wound. 

Thou canst not, woman. lama soldier, 
and know where to strike. Death is better 
than life, and I choose to die. Thou canst 
not help me.”’ 

He gave a short struggle, then a sudden 
gasp. There was a quivering of the limbs, 
and the Prince of Gordium lay a clod in the 
arms of the woman who loved him. ie 

She kissed the lifeless features, over 
which the coldness of death was rapidly 
stealing. She murmured soft, cooing words, 
and rubbed the poor, clay hands, as if by her 
warmth alone she could restore life to the 
stiffening limbs. But the hands grew icier, 
the limbs more rigid, and the poor woman 
saw it was vain to labor longer. She could 
not restore him to life, but she could die 
with him. 

She grasped the sword-blade already crim- 
soned with blood stains. She snatched one 
more kiss from the pale lips, and then she 
put the sharp point of the steel to her own 
breast. One fierce, steady push, and as 
the sword-blade pierced her vitals, she sank 
down upon the body of the man she had 
loved. 

There they lay when the sun rose upon 
them. The white arms of the princess were 
around the Phrygian’s neck, her golden 
tresses spread like a drapery over the cold, 
dead faces. In death, as in life, evil seemed 
to follow Adrastus, the unfortunate. 


WEARY Hands! that all the day 
Were set to labor hard and long, 
Now softly fall the shadows gray, 
The bells are rung for even-song. 
An hour ago, the golden sun 
Sank slowly down into the west; 
Poor, weary Hands, your toil is done ; 
’Tis time for rest! ’tis time for rest! 


O weary Feet! that many a mile 

Have trudged along a stony way, 
At last ye reach the trysting stile; 
No longer fear to go astray. 


A SONG OF REST. 


BY FLORENCE TYLEE. 


The gentle, lending, rustling trees 
Rock the young birds within the nest, 

And softly sings the quiet breeze : 

time for rest! ’tis time for rest! 


O weary Eyes! from which the tears 
Fell many a time like thunder-rain— 
O weary Heart! that through the years 
Beat with such bitter, restless pain, 
To-night forget the stormy strife, 
And know, what Heaven shall send is best; 
Lay down the tangled web of life; ’ 
’Tis time for rest! ’tis time for rest! 


For one shall grasp and one resign, 
One drink life’s rue and one its wine, 
And God shall make the balance good.”’ 
— Whittier, 
T was a stately, white house, with green 
blinds, and stood on a gentle rise in the 

southern outskirts of the village which it 
faced. Its wide, front door was surmounted 
by a large fan-light of greenish glass, in 
which the lack of purity of material was 
atoned for by the fanciful manner in which 
the little panes were cut. Directly over 
this was a great window with narrow side- 
lights and a similar fan-top. Each side of 
the front door were spacious, square rooms, 
and, back of them, two others. Here was 
an L, and there a wing, the whole thrown 
together with that utter disregard of the 
rules of our New England great-grandfath- 
ers. It stood in the middle of a wide, well- 
kept lawn, whereon were elms, oaks and 
maples, heavy with foliage, and mighty of 
size. Behind the south of the house was its 
great flower, fruit, and vegetable garden. 
In it, and near the house, was a low, one- 
story building of two rooms, which had been 
used for a doctor’s office, but had now fallen 
into disuse. One end of it was nearly hid- 
den by a dense growth of cinnamon roses, 
and against the other grew some tall lilacs. 

All the year the place wore an air of com- 
fort and abundance. During the summer 
solstice, the sunny, sheltered garden sug- 
gested happy romances, while it was only 
natural to fancy pathetic household stories, 
or even tragedies, occurring behind those 
little, green-tinted glass panes. In point of 
fact, nothing uncommon had ever happened 
within its walls. Mild courtships, decorous 
weddings, healthy babies, long, industrious, 


_ well-bred lives, peaceful deaths,—this had 


been the history of the house from the be- 
ginning. 

The place had always been occupied by a 
race of country doctors, who are proverbially 
charitable, long-suffering and poor. These 
had been no exception to the rule, as far as 
the requital of their professional exertions, 
but most of them had married rich wives, 
and the property had accumulated from one 
generation to another. Now the house was 
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occupied, and the property equally owned by 
two sisters,—the last of the race. The 
youngest, Athalia, was still at boarding- 
school; her sister was at home. 

Elinor stood, on this mid-summer night, 
in her store-room at the south-east corner of 
the irregular dwelling. The fragrance of 
the latest roses and the freshness of the 
night dew came in at the open door and 
window, and mingled with the sun-heat of 
the little room, and the odors of sweets and 
spices. She had a trim little figure, with 
dark-brown hair and eyes. 

‘* There,” she said to herself, pasting a 
label on a glass fruit-jar, and wiping her 
fingers on a damp towel. She held the jar 
up to the light. ‘‘What a splendid color it 
is! That finishes the currant jelly. Rasp- 
berry jam comes next. How nice all these 
things will taste to Allie, and how glad I am 
that she’s coming home, in September, for 
good. It will seem as if the real, happy gent 
of life had just begun.” 

. Thinking of her | sister’s return, she slowly 
took off her apron and hung it on its accus- 
tomed peg, glancing out of the window as 
she passed it. Considerably to her surprise, 
she noticed a man in the garden examining 
the old office building. Thinking it rather 
odd, as well as bold, she ran down the out- 
side steps of the store-room, and then more 
slowly along the path to the office. 

‘The stranger turned towards her—unmis- 
takably a gentleman—and took off his hat 
with a deferential bow. Elinor returned his 
bow, with dignity, and waited for him to ex- 
plain his presence. 

‘¢*] beg your pardon for my intrusion here. 
I am staying with the Chesleys, in your 
village. My name is Morris, and I think I 
am addressing Miss Keith. I may be rather 
a whimsical person, but I have taken a great 
fancy to your charming garden and this old 

building. Will you consider me presumptu- 
ous if 1 beg the use of it until snow comes ? 
I want a quiet den where I[ can write, unmo- 
lested, and need no furnishing but what I 
can supply.” 

**Can you wait until to-morrow night for 
an answer ?”’ 

** Oh, yes.” 
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He raised his hat once more, and left the 
garden. 

Elinor stood looking after him a moment. 
Why shouldn’t he come? The old office was 
of no earthly use to her, and the gentleman 
had seemed to want it very much. She 
would send Jane down that evening to in- 
quire about him at Squire Chesley’s, and if 
she found he was a perfectly respectable 
person, he should have the office. 

When he came for his answer the next 
night, Jane handed him the key. He found 
the place newly-cleaned, and fresh, with an 
old mahogany writing-table under the pleas- 
antest window, and near it a plain chair, and 
an old-fashioned easy-chair, which Elinor 
had had carried down from the house. On 
the table was a vase of the garden flowers. 

‘*What a sweet soul she bas,”’ he thought, 
‘under her prim, countrified ways. I haven’t 
seen such flowers since I was a little fellow, 
before mother died. Sweet-williams, mourn- 
ing-brides and mullein-pinks, mignonette, 
larkspur and golden co—— something, I 
forget what. I didn’t suppose such flowers 
grew anywhere on the round earth now.”’ 

He bent his handsome head over them, 
and their fragrance affected him in that sub- 
tle and powerful way peculiar to perfumes, 
they recalled so vividly old associations. A 
quarter of a century was blotted out, and his 
mother’s hands had arranged these flowers. 
When he raised his head, his fine eyes were 
soft with tender memories. 

Elinor, sitting in the woodbine shadow, 
by herchamber window, noticed, as he went 
toward the road, that he wore a sprig of 
mignonette and two mullein-pinks in his 
button-hole. So he had appreciated the 
flowers. 

Shortly afterward an invitation to tea at 
Squire Chesley’s came to Elinor, and there 
Mr. Morris was formally presented to her. 
He walked home with her in the evening, 
and after that often passed an idle hour or 
an evening with her. Elinor, country-born 
and bred, had inherited her manner and 
habits of thought from long generations also 
country-born and bred. She was a New 
England girl of ahigh type; fine, but strong, 
sensible, but not hard, with occasional hints 
of great sweetness lying at the bottom of a 
comstititional reserve. There was some 
owiive charm about her that always remind- 
ed* Morris of an old-fashioned white rose, 
with its fragrance that was rich and deli- 
cious, but which never cloyed. 
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On one of those sultry, moonlight eve- 
nings, they sat in the front doorway. The 
dreamy light about them was broken by 
still, black shadows of foliage, and a faint 
scent of new-mown hay crept up to them 
from some near meadows. He had been 
speaking of his father’s family. 

‘You remind me of my mother. I can’t 
tell why, for she was tall and blonde. The 
flowers I found on the office-table the first 
night reminded me of her. This old house, 
the office, the trees, your sunny, spicy, se- 
cluded garden, seemed visible and tangible 
enough, but they are not half as real and 
obtrusive as the old associations that contin- 
ually thrust themselves upon me in this 
place.”’ 

‘*Tf your mother was tall and fair, you 
will find Athalia something like her. She 
will be home in three weeks, and then it will 
be livelier. How glad I am she is coming!” 

“T’m not,” he thought. ‘A boarding- 
school girl, half hoyden and half fine lady. 
These unique little tete-a-tetes will be impos - 
sible then.”’ Aloud he said:— 

‘*T shall be very happy to meet your sister 
then.” 

No Puritan maiden was ever more careful 
in word, or coy in manner, than Elinor was; 
but he knew there was fire under this New 
England ice, and her tell-tale face betrayed 
it. It flattered his vanity to see how she 
hung on his words at times, but he half 
decided to confine himself to the office in 
future, for he was a gentleman, and would 
do nothing more to fan a flame that he was 
not quite,sure he wanted to feed. More- 
over, it would be dangerous, as well as sel- 
fish, to trifle with such a woman, but danger 
is alluring, and—and it made him almost 
love her to know that she loved him. It 
was very, very pleasant to see himself re- 
flected in such a deep, still pool. The temp- 
tation to agitate the water a little, just for 
once, overpowered him. 

‘- Have you ever noticed how much more 
fragrant flowers are at night than in the day- 
time?” he asked. ‘*Come down in the 
garden and see for yourself.” 

He offered her his arm, and they went 
down the mignonette and pink-scented paths 
together. They strolled very slowly along 
the widest paths to where a long row of hol- 
lyhocks against the wall, in the moonlight, 
seemed guarding the absolute quiet of the 
place. He knew the value and eloquence of 
silence at such moments; so he merely 
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reached over and took the slender hand that 
lay on his arm quietly in his. She raised 
her lids an instant,.and then they fell, heavy 
with joy. He felt the thrill that ran through 
her frame. They had come to the foot of 
the garden and turned back. On the steps 
he held out his hand to say good-night. She 


gave him hers, and raised her eyes shyly. . 


He saw the tenderness, the joy, the passion 
in them, and kissed her suddenly. He had 
not meant to do that, and he turned away, 
abruptly, to go home. 

It was a week before they met again. 
She had occasion, one morning, to go to the 
village, and — on the road. She tried 
to bow with indifference, but he 
thought he saw; the carriage awiftly 
passed him, a reproach in her eyes, and a 
haggard look that told of sleepless nights. 
He felt too perplexed to do much writing 
that day. 

“Tt is my fault, not hers,” he thought, 
‘and I must call to-night and try to rectify 
the little mistake.” 

‘*What a stranger you are,” said Elinor, a 
glad look of surprise leaping to her face when 
he came into the parlor. 

“T have had a busy, anxious kind of 
week,” he explained; which was true as far 
as it went. 

He only stayed until nine o'clock, and ex- 
erted himself to make the conversation as 
matter-of-fact as possible. He could do no 
less than offer her his hand at parting, with 
an iron resolve not to go beyond that simple 
courtesy. During the instant that their 
hands were clasped, she raised her eyes to 
his with a look that thrilled him through 
and through, it was so beseeching, so full of 
a haunting fear lest she should lose his love, 
that it had a power almost supernatural. 
Still he would have held to his purpose if, at 
the same instant, a breeze from the south, 
coming across the garden-beds, through the 
open window, had not wafted thoughts of 
his mother to him. It was as if she had 
come into his presence, and was saying to 
him:— 

‘* You have put a happy life out of this 
woman’s power unless that life is linked 
with your own. You have acted rashly and 
selfishly, but you have no right to visit the 
consequences of your folly on her head. 
Do right, and accept the results.” 

So a breath of flower-scented summer air 
left its influence on a woman’s fate for this 
world and the next. So true it is that effects 


go on forever, though the cause may be ever 
so slight. He pressed her hand gently, and 
kissed her softly on the forehead. 

The next day Elinor received a note from 
him, saying that he was going into the 
Maine woods with some friends, and would 
be back in four weeks. 

Meantime, Athalia returned from school, 
and instituted some changes, interior and 
exterior. A new piano in place of the old 
one was one. Then she made a trip to Bos- 
ton, which resulted in a pair of carriage 
horses, a new carriage, and last, but not 
least, an hostler and coachman combined ,— 
Jerry, the man of all work, being pronounced 
too antiquated and countrified to take the 
proper care of them. 

As usual on warm evenings, the front door 
stood wide open the night. after Morris’s re- 
turn, and, no one answering his knock, he 
sat down on the door-stone to wait until 
some one should happen that way. He 
wondered who was playing in the parlor. 
The sounds, passionately sweet, trembled 
and throbbed through the air of the warm 
September evening. While he listened, the 
meon, round and red, rose over the top of a 
distant belt of pines. The music ceased, 
and was followed by a rustle of skirts. A 
lady came through the parlor doorway into 
the light of the hall lamp. She was tall, 
supple, and blonde, and her clinging, light- 
blue dress showed the full, rich curves of 
mature womanhood. She wore a profusion 
of cream-tinted, filmy lace about her beauti- 
ful, bare throat, and at the edge of her 
elbow sleeves, then just coming into vogue. 
As she came toward the door he rose and in- 
quired for Miss Elinor Keith. 

‘* She will be down presently,’’ she said, 
with the easy grace and self-possession of a 
woman of the world. ‘I think I have the 
pleasure of addressing Mr. Morris.” 

‘* That is my name,” he said, a little puz 
zled; and then, ‘It is not possible that you 
are Miss Athalia Keith? ”’ 

‘*Tt is not only possible, but true,” she 
answered, smiling. ‘‘ Did you expect to see 
a little girl?” 

hardly know,” he answered, bewildered 
by her beauty and her manner. 

‘* My sister will be in directly,” she re- 
peated, smiling at his confusion. ‘‘ Do you 
like music ? Come in, and I will try to en- 
tertain you.” 

She seated herself in the full light of the 
moon, and played while they waited for 


Elinor. What a lovely face she had, and 
what hair! And what soft, dark eyes! Eli- 
norcame in. Howit simplified affairs to 
meet her in the presence of a third person. 
His presence was a surprise to her, but she 
grew shy and cold in her effort to conceal 
her joy. She sat rather silent while he and 
Athalia chatted of his trip. Already Athalia 
seemed better acquainted with him than she 
had ever been. 

The next forenoon Morris went out to the 
stable with the two girls to look at the new 
horses and carriage. The appearance of the 
hostler interested him more than either, but 
he said nothing about it at the time. He 
was an athletic, handsome fellow, and his 
complexion would easily have passed for 
mere swarthiness; but Morris, who had spent 
some time in the South, knew better. 

‘* Rather distinguished looking for an 
hostler,’’ was his mental comment. ‘ Your 
elegant attitudes and motions are not alto- 
gether the natural result of your perfect pro- 
portions, my fine fellow, but partly the 
inherited grace of a gentleman father. I’ve 
seen others like you.”’ 

Bright September flew pleasantly by, and 
October came with its warm days and chilly 
evenings, when a little blaze on the hearth 
was always welcome. Evening often found 
Morris at the Keith fireside now, and oftener 
in the company of the younger than the elder 
sister. On one of these occasions, about 
eight o’clock, Athalia rose abruptly from the 
piano and came over to the fire. 

“This pleasant weather will soon be 
gone,’’ she remarked. ‘*We must make the 
most of it while it lasts. Suppose we take 
that drive to the lake to-morrow.” 

Elinor and Morris agreed that it would be 
unwise to defer it any longer. 

Good-night, then,”’ said Athalia. ‘ I'll 
go out to the kitchen and give Leon his 
orders, and tell Jane to have a hamper 
ready. Then I must go and write some 
letters.” 

Morris followed her with his eyes. The 
look was not lost upon Elinor. As her sister 
closed the door, a sudden, desperate resolve 
seized her. She would end all this wearing 
suspense. 

““Mr. Morris, why did you kiss me that 
night in August?” 

Because loved you,”’ he answered, al- 
most as desperately. 

‘She gave him a swift, perplexed glance, 
thinking how many weeks had passed. 
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‘** How little you understand men. 
sister appeals to my physical nature. 
charms my senses. You appeal to some- 
thing finer, higher. The physical prepon- 
derates in most men, and I am no exception; 
but do you think I can’t appreciate the dif- 
ference between you two?” 

‘‘Athalia is very loveable,” she said, qui- 
etly, ‘‘ and I think she grows more beautiful 
every day. I know what the contrast is; I 
have seen both our faces in the glass at 
once.”’ 

‘““We don’t see our own faces as others 
do,” he answered. ‘I can see something 
in yours that would outlast all the attrac- 
tions of hers, and that isdepth of feeling and 
constancy. I fancy she is superficial and 
fickle. Now come, little one, and give me a 
good-night kiss; I must go. ” 

Her fine sensitiveness caught something 
forced in his tones, and something else, she 
could not tell what, jarred upon her. 

** Not to-night,’’ she said, shrinking back; 
but she held out ‘her hand, lest her ‘refusal 
might seem ungracious. 

It felt cold in his, which closed about 
it warmly. She raised her eyes to his an 
instant, and they were full of a dumb be- 
seeching, as if his love were a matter of 
volition. 

**Good-night,”’ he said, a little coldly, for 
he was piqued ‘at her refusal, although se- 
cretly relieved. 

She sat a long time where he left om 
looking into the fire. He had loved her, 
then, before Athalia came home. He was 
not to blame. How could any one help 
being dazzled by Allie’s beauty? Perhaps 
even her exquisite way of dressing and play- 
ing may have added fuel to the fire. She 
would not stoop to that. She was too pro- 
foundly proud to try to reach him through 
his eyes or ears. He had told the truth. 
She would not change, and she thought, with 
a sad fervor:— 

**T would die for him! 
him! ”’ 

The striking of the clock interrupted her 
reverie, and she went slowly up-stairs. Just 
as she was opening her bedroom door, she 
heard steps on the stairs, and waited a mo- 
ment. Athalia came up with a lighted lamp 
in her hand. Her eyes were bright, their 
expression preoccupied, and her cheeks were 
flushed. Elinor wondered a little, but was 
in no mood for talking; and, going into her 
room, closed the door softly. 
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** We will stop here, Leon,’’ said Morris. 
‘¢ These beeches are just the trees to spread 
alunch under. You can drive on half a mile 
up the road to the hotel. Have the horses 
back here by five.” 

The man received his orders in silence. 

Leaving the hamper and some robes and 
wraps in a neat pile on the grass, he drove 
off. 
_ After lunch the three strolled about rather 
aimlessly. Morris jotted down some notes; 
Elinor gathered a few tiny shells for a little 
village friend, and Athalia made a pretence 
of collecting maiden-hair ferns. After a 
while Elinor, finding herself alone, tried to 
interest herself in a book. Half an hour 
later, Morris threw himself on the grass 
near her. 

“Where is Athalia?” she inquired, in 
some surprise, supposing they had been to- 
gether. 

‘“*T haven’t seen her these two hours,’’ he 
replied. 

Elinor rose uneasily. 

‘“*We must Jook her up,”’ she said. 
was going to gather ferns, and must have got 
confused in the woods.”’ 

You are right,’ said Morris. ‘‘ Suppose 
you go up the road toward the hotel, and I 
will go the other way.” 

A quarter of a mile to the north Elinor 
came in sight of her. She stood leaning 
against the trunk of an old oak, some dis- 
tance below her, in a little dingle by a brook. 
Her hat hung by the elastic in her hands, 
which were clasped loosely in front of her. 
The low sun, slanting between the boles, 
touched her hair with a bright glow. Her 
cheeks were flushed, her lips parted, and her 
dark, upturned eyes had an absorbed, in- 
tense expression. Elinor could barely de- 
termine that her companion was a man. 
With a woman’s quick, far-seeing intuition, 
she drew back quietly, and retraced her steps 
some rods. Then she called:— 

‘Allie! Allie Keith!” 

There was no reply, and in a moment she 
repeated the call. This time a voice re- 
plied :— 

“*Coming! ”’ 
tr Presently, Athalia came down the path 
with her hat on her head, and a bundle of 
ferns in her arms. 

‘*T grew a little alarmed about you,’’ said 
Elinor, simply. 

‘I did not mean to be gone so long, but 
the woods are so pleasant to-day.” 
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Morris thought he had never seen Athalia 
looking so well before. Her head and face 
combined the delicate beauty of a flower 
with the brilliancy of a gem. She exerted 
herself, during the beginning of the return 
drive, to keep up her share of the conversa- 
tion, but gradually let it fall, and settled 
back in her corner of the carriage, silent and 
abstracted. As the autumnal darkness be- 
gan to settle about them, the talk flagged, 
and the last two miles were passed almost in 
silence. Elinor was puzzling herself over 
that hinted enigma in the woods. Look at 
it what way she would, there was an air of 
mystery about it that worried her. 

Morris went in to supper with them. 
Jane had a tempting, hot meal of country 
delicacies ready, and the solid comfort of the 
great, square dining-room, with its open, 
wood fire, and bright lamps, was very at- 
tractive after the long drive in the chilly, 
October evening. 

After supper they went into the parlor. 
The only light came from a great bed of 
embers. The air was voluptuous with its 
soft warmth, and the winy odor from a large 
dish of purple grapes. Athalia sat down at 
the piano. She was tired, and that excused 
her from talking. Elinor paid little atten- 
tion to the music; she was thinking persist- 
ently of what she had seen in the dingle. 
That look on her sister’s face haunted her. 
Suddenly she remembered the dreamy, in- 
tense expression she had worn coming up- 
stairs the previous evening. Then a suspi- 
cion that seemed too incredible to be 
harbored, forced itself upon her attention. 
She got up abruptly and left the room. The 
warm, odorous air, vibrating passionately 
with sweet sounds, made her dizzy and 

faint. She wanted something cold and pure 
to steady her brain. She ran up to her 
room, and threw open a window that looked 
into the garden. The clear, cool air poured 
in, and the moonlight flooded her with its 
cold brightness. 

After a while she grew chilly and closed 
the window, and was hesitating whether to 
go down-stairs or not, when Athalia’s music 
ceased. A moment later, the clock struck 
nine, and, hearing the hall-door close, she 
knew that Morris had gone out to the office. 
For two or three half-defined reasons she 
dreaded meeting Athalia alone, and sat still, 
looking abstractedly into the garden. Not 
more than two minutes could have passed, 
when she saw Athalia flit swiftly down one 
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of the paths toa little side-door in the stable. 
A dim light shone through the curtained 
window of the harness-room, into which the 
door led. Whatcould be her object in going 
there at that time of night ? 

She waited five minutes for her to come 
back, and then followed her. Under the 
window she heard voices. Here and there 
a brief, dreamy interrogation from Athalia, 
then the steady flow of Leon’s words, with a 
hint of something soft and stately in them, 
and then a Spanish word or idiom. She lis- 
tened intently for several minutes. Some 
fine perception told her that the man was 
lying. 

**T will ask Mr. Morris what had better 
be done,” she thought; and, hurrying back, 
tapped at the office door. 

‘** Please come back to the parlor with me 
a few minutes,”’ she said, breathlessly. 

Morris, surprised, and somewhat mysti- 
fied, followed her. 

‘“‘There is something strange, and I am 
afraid wrong, going on,” she explained. 
‘‘Allie is down in the harness-room listening 
to some story of Leon’s. I caught the drift 
of it, outside. It sounds too romantic to be 
true.” 

‘¢ But why should he want your sister to 
come out there to hear his story ?”’ 

“That is what puzzles me,” she said. 
‘¢ He pretends that he is well-born and rich, 
and is soon going South to his ancestral 
estates, or something like that. But why 
should he make a secret of it? I don’t think 
this is the first time he and Allie have talked 
together. I think there was some private 
understanding between them last night. I 
am convinced, now, that they had planned a 
meeting for to-day, and that it was Leon 
who was talking to Allie when I found her 
in the woods.” 

“The scoundrel! He deserves shoot- 
ing!’’ exclaimed Morris, hotly, roused to 
action by her last words. 

Seizing his hat, he rushed towards the 
door—hesitated, came back thoughtfully, and 
sat down. 

‘‘We must make haste slowly,’ he said. 
‘The matter is as delicate as it is danger- 
ous. It is imperative that the fellow should 
be watched, and equally imperative that he 
should not suspect it. I must think a mo- 
ment. I have had certain suspicions about 
him before, and to-morrow I will go to Bos- 
ton and try to verify them. You must keep 
him out of your sister’s way while I am 


gone—make an excursion to Rockwood for 
the day. I am going out, at once, to break 
up this meeting.” 

Going part way down the garden, he 
shouted to the hostler, who answered his 
call. 

‘*Can you come into my office a few mo- 
ments? 1 want to talk with you about a 
horse I think of buying.” 

‘* Yes,sir. Permit me to go back and put 
out the light. It’s against orders to leave 
one burning in the stable.” 

Morris returned to the office. Elinor was 
greatly relieved, a moment later, to hear 
Athalia come in. 

When Leon knocked at the office-door, 
Morris was sitting in the easy-chair, with 
one leg stretched out on the plain chair. 

Come in,’”’ he called. 

The hostler entered, cap in hand. He 
leaned one shoulder lightly against the wall, 
and stood there, a slender, aristocratic figure 
with folded arms. 

Morris observed him narrowly, without 
appearing todoso. He detected a haughty, 
veiled insolence under the other's servile 
manner. He described a certain kind of 


horse to Leon, and asked him if he supposed 


there was such an animal in the place. 

“Just the kind of a horse you want, sir, 
at the village hotel—a little, thoroughbred 
mare. I’ve driven her several times, myself, 
and know her as well as if I’d driven her a 
year.” 

‘Think they’d sell her ? ” 

“If they can get what she’s worth.” 

“All right, then. To-morrow I'll be out 
of town, but if you can go with me, say next 
day, I’ll give her atrial. Don’t like to drive 
that kind of beast the first time, alone. 
Good-night.”” * 

Good-night, sir.” 

The next day Elinor drove into Rockwood, 
and kept Leon busy all day and through the 
evening. Morris went to Boston. The fol- 
lowing day he and Leon drove off at eight 
o’clock in the morning. They went in a 
road-wagon, and drove the mare as agreed. 

‘* My idea is to test her speed and power 
of endurance,” said Morris. 

“All right, sir,’ said the man, with a 
bright, quick gleam of power in his dark. 
eyes. 

It was nineteen miles to the foot of the 
mountain, and a long, steep, rough mile of 
ascent. The drive was accomplished in just 
two hours. 
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‘¢ She’s just got into good working condi- 
tion, sir,” said Leon, making haste to blan- 
ket her. 

It was a hot, Indian-summer day, and 
Morris deferred the return drive until three 
o’clock. 

‘* Let me take the reins a moment,” he 
said, as they were going down the mountain. 

Leon yielded them, reluctantly. 
mare, irritated by the change, took on a gait 
that, on the steep, stony descent, was hardly 
consistent with safety. Morris was horse- 
man enough to know that he lacked the sub- 
tle, indefinable something possessed by Leon 
for the mare, that, in the human family, 
passes for affinity. He handed the reins back 
to Leon, and the mare ceased her chafing. 

** Is she going to hold out?” he asked, 
toward the end of the drive. 

Certainly, sir,’ answered the man, de- 
cidedly. 

Morris watched the man narrowly. He 
was in doubt which showed the most nerve 
and endurance during that swift, perilous 
drive. A subtle bond of sympathy seemed 
to exist between the two. Every word the 


man spoke to her had the desired effect. 
His determination that she should accom- 
plish the twenty miles in a given time 


seemed communicated to her by an invisible 
force, like electricity passing from Leon’s 
physique to her own through the medium of 
the reins. 

During the last three miles, Leon was the 
embodiment of nervous force and strong 
will. His strong jaw and firm mouth were 
set, and his eyes blazed with a steady fire. 
He gave Morris the idea that his muscles 
were iron, his nerves steel; and he had a 
fancy that the mare’s own strength was 
spent, and that it was Leon’s strength and 
will and nerve, communicated to her, that 
accomplished that last three miles. The 
homeward trip occupied fifteen minutes less 
than the upward. 

Morris sprang out, and went in search of 
Elinor. 

‘Come out on the lawn,” he said. 
must talk with you.’’ 

Half way down the lawn, under a large 
oak, there were some rustic chairs in which 
they sat down. 

“*T wanted to come where we could be 
sure of not being overheard,” he explained. 
“*That fellow has just the sort of influence 
and power over a horse that [ suspected; 
attracts and is attracted by them in the 


The: 


same way. It is very common to find men ~ 
of that kind, particularly of his powerful 
physique and strong nerve, possessed of that 
strange force called animal magnetism. You 
have heard and read about young girls, 
sometimes of the highest birth and breeding, 
running away with the coachman, or hostler. 
What unbounded wonder and disgust such - 
scandal always excites! How little sympathy 
is felt for the poor girl whom such a dire 
misfortune overtakes. The theory of animal 
magnetism is the only one by which you can 
account for the infatuation of sensitive, 
refined young girls, with men usually their 
inferior in everything except superabundant 
vitality, the power of will, and the knowl- 
edge of evil. I have seen enough of Leon 
to-day to be convinced that he has this 
power, in a high degree, and that he is using 
it, for his own ends, on your sister. You 
say she has gone to the village. Keep her 
with you, if you can, when she gets back, 
until I come up this evening. I have some- 
thing still more important to tell you, but 
must tell youin her presence. Now, I must 
go.” 

When Morris called in the evening, both 
girls were in the parlor—Elinor sitting near 
the fire with some sewing in her lap, and 
Athalia at the piano, playing snatches of 
dance-music and odds and ends of ballads. 
After, perhaps, half an hour, she ended with 
a little, plaintive, Spanish love-song. The 
last notes fell slowly and softly, and Athalia’s 
hands slid down from the key-board to her 
lap. Morris knew where her thoughts were, 
and that his time to speak had come. 

‘* Did it ever occur to you, ladies, that 
Leon has a Spanish look about him ? ”’ 

‘*He is Spanish. He has told me so,” said 
Athalia. 

‘*Ah!”? said Morris. ‘I wonder if there 
isn’t some mystery about him? He looks 
and talks above his station.” 

Athalia volunteered the bare outlines of 
the man’s story. There was a suppressed 
intensity in her eyes and voice. Morris 
watched her with his heart in his eyes. El- 
inor’s moved from his face to Athalia’s, and 
back again. She felt, vaguely, that cireum- 
stances were rapidly shaping themselves to 
bring into action the sublimest capabilities 
of her nature. 

‘¢The man has undeniable power,” said 
Morris. ‘I became convinced of that when 
we were driving home this afternoon. That 
fiery little mare, that I honestly confess I 
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should be afraid to drive, was like wax in his 
hands. That is only one form of his subtle 
power, that, in the old days of Salem witch- 
craft, passed under the name of the black 
art. In a word, he is a mesmerist, and a 
low-born fellow.” 

‘“*T beg your pardon, Mr. Morris,’ said 
Athalia, with flashing eyes, and a haughty 
motion of the head. ‘‘ Circumstances, not 
want of birth or merit, have placed him 
where he is. No person of low birth could 
have the distinguished air that he has, and I 
don’t know what you mean by his mysteri- 
ous power.”’ 

““T mean, my dear friend, that, if your 
mind were in a passive state, he could sit 
there in the harness-room and so operate 
upon it that you would feel impelled to obey 
his secret wish. Forinstance, he could draw 
you out there to meet him.”’ 

Athalia flushed painfully, and was silent. 

‘*T went to Boston, yesterday,’’ he contin- 
ued, speaking in a low, grave tone, * solely 
to be of use to you in this very serious mat- 
ter. Here is the result of my investigation; 
an affidavit which I will read, if you will per- 
mit me.” 

He took a folded document from his coat 
pocket, and read:— 


‘**T, Archibald A. Brown, on oath depose 
and say that, during the war of the Rebel- 
lion, I was a United States Army officer, 
and, at one time, quartered at New Orleans; 
that, while there, I became intimately ac- 
quainted with one Leon Ibarra, a wounded 
Confederate officer, who was, before the 
war, a planter in Louisiana. He made me 
promise to befriend his colored boy, Leon, 
whom he told me, with his dyipg breath, 
was his own son by a favorite quadroon 
slave. Said Leon came North with me as 
my body-servant; was afterwards several 
years my hostler, and is now in the service 
of the Misses Keith,—that my residence is 
No. 301 St., Boston, Mass. 

(Signed) ARCHIBALD A. Brown, 

late Major — Mass. Regt. 

Subscribed and sworn to this — day of 

October, 187-. 
Before me, 


Joun L. COLBUN, 
Justice of the Peace. 


Besides this,’”? added Morris, I have 
the affidavit of one of this fellow’s associates, 
the man who conducted me to Brown and 
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Colburn’s office, that Leon, in a confidential 
moment, told him the same story as stated 
by the major in his affidavit.” 

Athalia’s face, from an expression of ob- 
stinate credulity, assumed that which a 
sleep-walker might wear when suddenly 
awakened on the edge of a precipice. She 
stared at Morris, a moment, in a sort of 
stony horror, then a thrill passed through 
her body born of that shuddering disgust 
of black blood inherent in the New England 
nature. She got upand left the room. They 
heard the outside door close. 

‘* Elinor, the best way to help your sister 
is for you and me to be married at once, and 
take her abroad with us. Complete change 
of scene and excitement will put this fellow 
out of her mind; and, at any rate, with the 
ocean between them, he will be unable to 
meet her. The disgust at his negro blood, 
strong as it seemed just now, is a mere pre- 
judice that he can and will overcome, in 
time, and she will be more in his power than 
ever.”’ 

‘** Your idea is to put the ocean between 
them,”’ she said, very quietly, ignoring the 
first part of his proposition. 

‘“* First, that you and I be married,’ he 
reiterated, persistently. 

‘*Will you promise to tell me the plain, 
simple truth, if I ask youa question? Re- 
member, it is the truth I must have; the 
consequences will take care of themselves.”’ 

T will answer your question truthfully,” 
he said. 

‘** Do you love me, or Athalia ?”’ 

‘* May God forgive me, Elinor; I love your 
sister.”’ 

She had known what the answer must be, 
and had nerved herself to bear it without 
flinching. She smiled a little, cold smile. 

‘** You have stood up honorably to the con- 
sequences of the little mistake you made last 
August. Go, now, and find Allie. Don’t 

let her know there has been anything be- 
tween us. Tell her you love her, and get 
her out of that man’s way, if you can.”’ 

While the feeling of relief that he was no 
longer bound to Elinor was still new to. him, 
he was conscious of regret that she was now 
almost beyond his reach. He had never so 
fully realized her worth as he did at this 
moment. It was as if he had possessed a 
dual nature,—with the one which was ever 
struggling upward to purer moral heights, 
he loved Elinor; with that larger one which 
was of the world and the flesh, he loved 
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Athalia. He felt in honor bound to make She shrank back, and glanced up at him in 
one more effort to win Elinor. Moreover, mingled incredulity and surprise. 

he saw, very clearly, that he owed it to his ‘* Do you say that because you pity me?” 
own better nature to marry such a woman. she inquired. 


He begged her to reconsider her decision. ‘** T say it because I mean it.” 

Then it was that the temptation put on its ‘*Tf you had said, ‘I am disgusted with 

fairest guise. you,’ it would sound more consistent.’’ 
Perhaps he would grow to love her more ‘** Disgusted with you, poor child, because 


than he could ever love Allie. She, herself, you had begun to feel the influence of an in- 
knew that Allie’s superficial nature was in- fernal power?” 


capable of love like hers, and was it not her ‘*T only needed to know the truth to have 
duty to marry him, if her nature met the the power broken,” she said, gratefully. 
higher needs of his? So much for herself. ‘¢ The power is not broken,’’ he answered. 


For Allie, there was his present love, with ‘‘ You are only experiencing a strong revul- 
which so much the larger part of him sympa-_ sion of feeling. You won’t believe me, but 
thized, and Allie’s awful danger. In a_ I tell you, as I would with my last breath, 
word, she knew that if she put her own that it is in that fellow’s power to overcome 
selfishness out of the question, she would your repugnance to his negro descent, and 
desire, above all things, his marriage with cause you to make any sacrifice for him. I 
Allie. She weighed it all calmly,a moment, beg you to believe that I have carefully con- 


wavered a little, and—conquered. sidered what I am saying to you, and that I 
‘** It can never be,” she answered, with a am not exaggerating.” 

solemnity that came from the forecasting of ‘*T appreciate your kindness, and the great 

consequences that reached into eternity. honor youdome. I will try to take care of 

‘* Please go and find Allie.” myself, however. You wish to marry me 


She was amazed at the sound of cold indif- simply in order to protect me. There is 
ference in her voice. She had a feeling as something Quixotic in such philanthropy.” 


if she stood outside of her own body, as a ‘*On my honoras a gentleman, I love you; 
thing apart, and was looking on as a mere and I think it began the first time I saw you. 
spectator. It is too chilly for you to be detained here 


Morris went out, mechanically, and found any longer. Will you think of what I have 
Athalia at the foot of the lawn, leaning said?” 


against the gate. ‘** Yes,’’ she answered; ‘‘ and believe how 
** Isn’t it too chilly for you to be out here grateful I feel to you for unmasking that 
bare-headed ?”’ he asked. man.” 


‘*T have run greater risks than that of They parted at the front door. Athalia 
taking cold,’ she answered. ‘‘Shouldn’t went up to her room. 
you think shame might keep me warm? To ‘* May I come in, Allie”? asked Elinor, a 
think how I have been deceived by that low few minutes later. 


wretch! ” 
Take my arm, and come out to the office a It was wearing towards the small hours. 
little while; I want to talk with you.” ‘¢T have tried to advise you for the best, 
“*T can’t. Leave me alone here.” dear. Mr. Morris loves you. I have seen it 
‘* No,” he replied, firmly; ‘‘I must have for weeks; and I don’t see how you can help 
a little talk with you.” loving him.” 


She laid her hand on his arm, and they ‘¢One would almost think, from your en- 
went to the office where a light was burning, thusiasm, that you were in love with him 
but the fire was out. He took down his yourself.’ 
overcoat from the peg, and, in folding it ‘** Oh, I had a little love-affair once, that I 
about her, was obliged to pass his arms never quite got over, and am going to be an 
around her shoulders. How beautiful she old maid.” 
was!—a hot flush on her cheeks, and her ‘*You never told me, Nellie! Who was 
long, dark lashes sweeping them. He had it?” 
meant to be deliberate, but he forgot his ‘** Never mind that, now. I don’t like to 
intention. talk about it; but Iam so much the better 

“‘T love you! Ilove you! I love you!”’ able to advise and help you. As Mr. Mor- 
he said, passionately. ris’s wife, you would go abroad; and, after- 
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wards, your home would be in New York. 
I don’t want you to be influenced by any of 
these things, but I do want you to be safe 
and happy.” 

‘*Safe! You and Mr. Morris underrate 
my strength if you fancy that adventurer 
can have any further influence over me, now 
that I know what his mother was. I shall 
not go to Aunt Judith’s, as you seem to think 
best. I shall stay right here, and prove to 
you both and to him, if he undertakes to 
practice any of his horrid arts on me, that I 
am stronger than any power of his.”’ 

Elinor smiled a little wearily. 

**T can’t force you to take my advice, but 
I wish you realized your danger. Such com- 
parisons are humiliating, but you remember 
poor Emma Renwick and her father’s coach- 
man, an unmistakable negro—what a beau- 
tiful, accomplished girl she was—and before 
any one had a suspicion against her she had 
been his wife a fortnight. You remember 
the awful talk it made; how her motker died 
of grief and shame, and her father broke 
down in the prime of life. How people 
talked and wondered! Some even said she 
was crazy! The explanation is simple 
enough—as simple as it is disgusting and 
horrible—the man mesmerized her until she 
was as powerless under his influence as a 
bird is under the power of a snake.”’ 

““Why isn’t he just as likely to do you 
some injury as he is me ?” 

‘*T don’t think I am as sensitive to such 
influences as you are; but,if 1 am,I am safe 
in this instance, because he repels me as 
powerfully as he attracts you.” 

“Well, Nellie, lam not going away; but, 
if it will make you any easier, I will sleep 
with you, and you may watch me as closely 
as you please, night and day.” 

** Very well,”’ said Elinor, weary and per- 
plexed. ‘It is very late; we may as well go 
to bed.” 

The next day Elinor talked with Morris. 

“We must both be unremitting in our 
watchfulness,”’ he said, ‘‘ until we can pre- 
vail upon her to make some change. I shall 
spend my nights, and, as far as possible, my 
days in the office.” 

The sisters occupied the same bed. After 
several nights without sleep, Elinor fell into 
an exhausted sluinber, on the fourth, from 
which she suddenly awoke, at midnight, 
with a sense of impending danger. Athalia 
was gone! She dressed herself with trem- 
bling haste, and hurried out to the office, 


which she found deserted. She ran along 
unhesitatingly to the harness-room. She 
heard the low murmur of a voice, but not 
before ske caught sight of Morris. He mo- 
tioned silence and beckoned. Under all her 
awful anxiety, Elinor was conscious of a 
keen delight in obeying him. 

‘“They have been lying to you,’’ they 
heard him say. ‘‘I am no man’s inferior, 
except through the misfortunes of war. Am 
I not as handsome as other men? Am I 
uncouth? Am I weak? See. I have 
drawn you out here by the power of my will! 
Ilove you! Do you hear me? I love you, 
and | will draw you into myarms! Come!” 

Her eyes were fastened with a helpless, 
half-frightened expression upon Leon’s. 
She moved towards him in a slow, automatic 
manner, as if sleep-walking. Morris quietly 
opened the door and entered with Elinor. 
Leon turned on Morris with a black scowl. 
They both quietly ignored him, and went up 
to Athalia. 

‘* How long have you been here, Allie?” 
asked Elinor. 

‘*T don’t know,” she answered, in a slow, 
dazed way. 

She began to try to shake off Leon’s influ- 
ence. She had not seen Morris since the 
night of his offer. Sleeplessness and anxiety 
had told upon him as well as Elinor. 

‘*This is no place for you, dear, at any 
time, and nowit is midnight. Come back to 
the house with me,”’ said Elinor. 

Athalia suffered herself to be led back 
through the garden to the parlor, where some 
embers still glowed on the hearth. 

“We must get warm,” said Elinor, ‘ be- 
fore we go back to bed.” 

Athalia sank exhausted into a chair, and 
burst into tears.’ Elinor, in a long cloak, 
buttoned awry, and her long, silky, chestnut 
hair falling over her shoulders, endeavored 
to soothe her. After a while she said:— 

‘* You see I was right, dear, don’t you? 
That man will never give up his purpose 
while you are within his reach.” 

**You must send him away to-mérrow,”’ 
answered Athalia, shuddering. 

‘¢‘And incur the danger of his drawing you 
out of my sight? No. Our only approach 
to safety is in keeping him on the place, 
where he can be watched and his plans 
foiled.”’ 

Athalia looked fixedly at the coals. 

‘You and Mr. Morris look worn and 
tired,” she said, irrelevantly. 
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‘* This is the first night this week that I 
have slept soundly, and I think Mr. Morris 
has been even more wakeful than I have,” 
answered her sister. 

Athalia’s eyes rested thoughtfully on Eli- 
nor’s a moment. 

‘¢ Let’s go back to bed,” she said, pres- 
ently. 


The next day was Saturday, and Elinor, 
following the old Puritanical custom, was 
putting the parlor in order for Sunday. 

‘¢ Some white chrysanthemums would look 
pretty in that jar over the fire-place,”’ she 
said to Athalia, who had followed her all day 
like her shadow,” and a little garden work 
would do yougood. Suppose you go out and 
cut all you can find. It is time they were 
gathered.” 

Elinor watched her sister’s graceful figure 
gliding slowly down the long, garden path, 
and Mr. Morris watched it, also, from the 
office. 

Her rich, blonde beauty, the soft, intense 
blue of the sky, the yellow of the few grape- 
vine leaves that still clung to the vines on 
the trellises, were all in perfect accord with 
the warm, still, golden day. Elinor saw 
Morris come out of the office and go down 
toward Athalia. He stooped down over the 
aromatic bed, and helped her gather the 
great, soft, snowy blossoms. 

Elinor could see that they were talking all 
the while, although they were out of hearing. 
Presently the basket was filled,and they rose 
from their stooping posture. Morris said 
something to Athalia, who seemed to hesi- 
tate, and then put her hand out, diffidently. 
Morris caught it, eagerly; and, at the same 
moment, the report of a pistol rang out on 
the still air. Morris, in the act of bending 
towards Athalia, received, in his left arm, 
the bullet intended for his heart. 

The shot came from the rear, in the direc- 
tion of the stable. Athalia screamed in 
deadly terror. Leon dashed out of the har- 
ness-room, and ran down into the meadow. 
Elinor heard, saw, understood, planned in 
the same moment. She rushed into the 
kitchen. 

‘* Jerry, go for the doctor and Squire Ches- 
ley! Teli them that Leon has shot Mr. 
Morris and run down towards the Sawyer 
woods! Hurry! hurry!” 

She ran back to find Morris in his shirt- 
sleeves, in the hall. He was faint from loss 
of blood, and trying to tie his handkerchief 

4 


Squire Chesley’s. 


around his arm. Athalia, terrified and 
weak, wrung her hands and looked on. The 
paramount need of the moment was upper- 
most in Elinor’s mind, and she made him 
as comfortable as possible until the doctor 
came. 

The doctor dressed his wound, which he 
said was not serious, and carried him to 
Leon was arrested and 
lodged in jail. Subsequently, it became 
Elinor’s duty to appear against him in court, 
as a witness, and her reluctant statement of 
the assault caused his conviction, and he 
was sentenced toa short term of imprison- 
ment. 

Morris, worn out with watching and sus- 
pense, toiled wearily through the fever 
brought on by his wound, in ill condition to 
battle against it. 

It was now Althea’s turn to be anxious for 
those who had been anxious for her. Her 
admiration for the careful, intelligent action 
which had, perhaps saved her; her gratitude, 
her pity, gradually resolved themselves into 
one dominant feeling, and she became 
vaguely conscious of a great love for him. 
These experiences so occupied her, that she 
scarcely noticed that her sister, also wern 
and anxious, grew thin and hollow-eyed. 
Athalia’s manner, real or simulated, was so 
indifferent that hope was again roused in 
poor Elinor’s bosom.. Perhaps all danger 
was now passed. At all events she deter- 
mined to know the true state of her sister’s 
feelings for Mr. Morris, and so, one day, 
when they heard he was no better, she re- 
marked, tentatively :— 

‘** T don’t know what we should do if Mr. 
Morris should die. He has been so good to 
us.”’ 

‘* Die!’ exclaimed Athalia. ‘‘Oh, if he 
dies, I shall die too! I love him so. O 
Nellie, don’t tell me he will die!”’ And she 
burst into a flood of tears. 

‘* No, Allie, I don’t think he will die. He 
will get well, and you and he will be happy 
together. As for me””?—— 

‘¢ Oh, I will be so good to him and to you, 
dear; and to everybody!” exclaimed Atha- 
lia, in a sudden burst of contrition and ten- 
derness. 

So Elinor’s flickering hope went out. 

In the days of convalescence that followed, 
Elinor forced herself to be calm and cheer- 
ful as she saw them enjoying each other’s 
society, and seeming almost to ignore her 
very existence. In January they were mar- 
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‘ried, and went away; and now the silence 


and loneliness of the great house, in winter, 
seemed more intolerable than had been their 
presence. Life was bitter, up-hill work to 
lonely Elinor, but such natures as hers con- 
tain the cure for their own maladies. After 
a while she began to find diversion in con- 
genial occupations, and the weeks wore on 
to summer. 

The year that had begyn so drearily for 
Elinor, was drawing to a close, when a gen- 
tleman who had sought her acquaintance, 
asked her hand in marriage. She took time 
to question her heart, and finally accepted 
him. He proved himself in every way 
worthy the respect and affection of a noble 
woman. In course of time, Elinor came to 
suspect that the feeling she had had for 


Morris was not the deep love of her heart, 
the strongest affection she was capable of. 
Following her marriage, her sister and Mr. 
Morris spent some weeks with them. Dur- 
ing this time, certain faults of character, 
hitherto unnoticed, were brought out in the 
searching, domestic light. Contrasting him 
with her husband, she very fully realized 
that the best gifts belong to those who best 
know how to wait for them. She saw how 
much happier Athalia was with Morris than 
she could ever have been; and she felt, on 
the whole, thankful for an experience that 
had done her good, rather than harm, for it 
had laid bare to her her own heart and its 
needs. Soshe turned to her husband, and 
gave him, freely, all the wealth of her gen- 
erous, loving nature. 


IRS from snow-piled mountains nigh 
Breathe on the valley, bleak and cold; 

Trees, like decrepit beings, hold 

Tremulous fingers to the sky. 

Lo, with tear-stain’d face, on high 
Through fleecy curtains, fold on fold, 
Gazes the sun, erewhile so bold, 

On the white graven-mounds, pityingly. 


A PROPHECY. 


BY G. GRAHAM ANDERSON. 


Love, in the gleam of winter eve, 
Warming the valley’s frozen mold, 

Visions of summer I descry! 
Buttercups bare their hearts of gold, 
Petals of roses red unfold, 

And o’er green leas sweet May-winds sigh! 


ROANOKE, VA. 


Old Trevor House,’”’ as from time 
immemorial it had been known to the 
people of East Winston, was, at the period 
in which the final scene of this sketch is 
laid, the sole architectural relic of colonial 
times yet remaining of the many landmarks 
of a bygone age swept away in the previous 
quarter of a century, before the relentless 
march of improvement.’ Like many an- 
other ancient structure of its class, it had 
gained a mysterious reputation, partly from 
the mixture of truth and fiction we call 


THE MYSTERY OF THE OLD TREVOR HOUSE. 


BY GEORGE H. SHEPARD. 


tradition, partly from the strange power 
over the human fancy possessed by a human 
abode in the decay of antiquity. The old 
house, whose mossy roof has sheltered many 
successive generations, whose walls have 
shielded the new-born babe and the dying 
grandsire, through whose portals have passed 
so much of joy and sorrow, hope and disap- 
pointment, whose very existence has been, 
for scores of years, intertwined with human 
thought and human feeling, becomes en- 
dowed with an almost human individuality, 
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and appeals with peculiar force to the sympa- 
thies and the imagination. 

The Trevor house was built in the style 
especially favored by the colonial magnates 
of one hundred and fifty years ago. It was 
an overgrown building all under one vast 
double roof, with an immense stone chimney 
protruding from the centre of its peak, and 
a row of three dormer windows projecting 
from its side,in front. The rooms were spa- 
cious, but low; and the great beams showing 
themselves overhead, and in every angle, 
told of the days when trees were yet large, 
and timber plentiful. 

No small part of the interior of the house 
was occupied by the great chimney stack, and 
the cavern-like fireplaces confirmed the story 
of the beams. What a sight it must have 
been when one of these now black and re- 
pulsive hearths was piled high with sizzling 
beech logs, sending up to the stars their 
clouds of vaporous smoke and crackling 
sparks; while lights and shadows danced 
upon the walls in unison with the flickering 
tlames,—a fire worthy of the hall of a Nor- 
man baron. 

But now the fires that burned in the an- 


_ cient fireplaces were those occasionally kin- 


dled by some wretched vagrant who tried to 
consider himself protected by rotting cham- 
ber floors, and by rafters from which the 
shingles were dropping, like ernie leaves 
from a wind shaken tree top. 

For many years the old house had been 
used as a tenement house, and had been 
occupied by that form of poverty just above 
the degree of pauperism. But it was re- 
marked that want and a nominal rent were 
not able to induce even iis most pitiable 
tenant to remain long beneath its roof. 
Strange tales were told of the mysterious 
sounds heard in its empty rooms; but 
whether the gnawing of rats, and the wind 
whistling through knotholes, connected with 
the well-known legends concerning the 
place—the effect of all being heightened by 
the active imaginations of the superstitious 
dwellers in this myth inspiring ruin—had 
anything to do in creating these stories, the 
intelligent part of the community did not 
seem to regard it worth investigating. Still, 
the Old Trevor House had come to be looked 
upon by every one as being, in some strange 
sense, different from all the other houses; 
though, perhaps, very few would have been 
willing to confess, openly, that they them- 
selves shared in the general belief. 


But now, for some time, the old mansion 
having fallen into a state of irreparable ruin, 
had been superseded by the almshouse as 
the last resort of honest poverty, and its 
hospitality was extended only to the tran- 
sient guest, to whom it was a matter of in- 
difference whether he were sheltered by a 
roof or the sky. 

Two hundred years ago, the Trevor family 
held the chief place among the aristocracy 
of East Winston, or Winston, as it was then 
called. The founder of the family had 
come from England as one of the pioneers 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, and, stern 
Puritan as he was, and forsaking his native 
land to brave the hardships of a wilderness 
for conscience’s sake, as he did, he never 
forgot that his was a branch of one of the 
most ancient families of England, nor the 
deference that, in his belief, this fact made 
only his just due from those lower in 
the social scale than himself. This charac- 
teristic lost none of its force in its transmis- 
sion to his immediate posterity; and the 
second and third generations of Trevors 
possessed all the overbearing arrogance of 
their ancestor, not always tempered by his 
real desire to act justly and wisely towards 
all men. 

We are disposed to look back to those 
early times as upon an age of primitive and 
democratic simplicity, when men were not 
only equal, but this equality was fully recog- 
nized by each man in his neighbor; but there 
is reason to believe that social distinctions 
existed, with a degree of assumption on one 
side, and of concession on the other, almost 
unknown in this country at the present day. 
And, perhaps, of all the family of the Trev- 
ors who lived before or since the days of the 
Puritan emigrant, the most arrogant was 
John Trevor, the builder of the house we 
have described, who began the work soon 
after the beginning of the last century. 

Haughty and severe in the extreme in his 
bearing toward others, an unreasonable ty- 
rant wherever he could exercise his power, 
he was feared and hated by those with whom 
he came in contact. Hardly a day passed, 
that, in some way, he did not trample upon 
the rights or feelings of some one; and he 
seemed to derive a savage pleasure in excit- 
ing rage or grief in the hearts of others. His 
station and wealth enabled him to ride 
rough shod over his poorer and weaker 
neighbors, and more than one vow of ven- 
geance was made against this unscrupulous 
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despot by those who could not cope with him 
openly. 

In the early part of the contest between 
England and France known as Queen Anne’s 
War, in which the colonies became involved, 
John Trevor held a captain’s commission in 
the colonial troops; and, although he was re- 
garded as being by no means deficient in 
courage and ability, yet his overbearing 
course toward his fellow-officers, and his 
tyrannical treatment of his men, rendered 
him so obnoxious to all, that he was private- 
ly advised by the commander of the expedi- 
tion—they were then on the march to Port 
Royal—to resign and return home. His 
subsequent action on this advice, it was said, 
was determined and accelerated in no small 
measure by the fact that in a skirmish with 
the Indian allies of the French, he had a 
bullet fired through his hat,—a circumstance 
only significant in that the ball had never 
deen inside of an Indian rifle. 

His narrow escape from assassination 
seems to have had no mollifying effects upon 
his bearing after his return home; but he 
became harsher in his manners, and more 
despotic in his acts than ever before. About 
three years after this episode in his career, 


he married; and, if we may trust the ac- 
counts of tradition, Mistress Trevor certainly 
merited a far difierent mate than him whom 
the fates had bestowed upon her, or, it may 


be, had forced upon her. She appears to 
have been a woman of unusual loveliness of 
both person and character; and, if John 
Trevor was the man of her choice, it is a 
mystery what the attraction could have been 
to have so influenced her. But there seems 
some reason to believe that she had very 
little to say in the matter; but, like the duti- 
ful daughters of those days, who were thor- 
oughly imbued with the virtue of obedience, 
she had simply carried out the arrangements 
of her father and her future husband. The 
match, in his eyes, was advantageous; for 
the Trevors were wealthy, as were the ideas 
of that age, while the Waylands were poor 
as are the ideas of any age. Rose Wayland, 
however, was not only a lovely young lady, 
but she was a thorough adept in all that 
pertained to domestic economy, as under- 
stood and practiced two centuries ago; so, 
while she could bring no money to her hus- 
band, she brought money’s worth in her 
ability to manage the affairs of his house- 
hold to the best advantage. She was a 
faithful wife, and Trevor appears to have 


treated her with as much consideration as 
he was capable, and to have been sometimes 
influenced by her wishes and counsel. 

It was not long after this marriage that 
the foundations for the Trevor house were 
laid; and, in due time, the edifice was fin- 
ished and taken possession of by its owner. 
In consideration of the prevailing customs 
of the times, the most remarkable circum- 
stance attending the first occupancy of the 
new house, was the entire absence of any- 
thing like the ‘‘ house-warming ”’ festivities 
usual on such occasions among both rich and 
poor. This studied affront to the public— 
for such it was in effect—was in perfect 
keeping with the man’s whole character; 
but the prophetic spirits of the neighborhood 
were not slow in foreboding and predicting 
the ‘* bad luck’’ awaiting the new house in 
consequence of this neglect. However, 
these prophecies did not have an immediate 
fulfillment, and matters went on with John 
Trevor very much as they might have done 
had he opened his house with the customary 
auguries, until, eight or nine years later, the 
house did experience its first great stroke of 
evil fortune in the loss of its mistress, who 
died, leaving three young children to the 
care of others. 

His bereavement seemed to tear away all 
the restraints imposed upon him by the influ- 
ences of his wife, and even to stimulate all 
the evil of his naturally turbulent dispusi- 
tion; and John Trevor soon came to be 
regarded by the whole community as a man 
to be avoided. And, to make matters infi- 
nitely worse, he became addicted to the ex- 
cessive use of intoxicating liquors, and not a 
day passed, sometimes for weeks at a time, 
that he was not seen in a state of helpless 
drunkenness. More than once, he had been 
brought home, bleeding and insensible from 
the effects of violence at the hands of 
ruffianly companions in some drunken quar- 
rel; or, perhaps, of some sturdy yeoman 
whose veneration for the blue blood of the 
Trevors was not strong enough to bear up 
under the insults and abuse of one in whose 
veins it flowed. 


Far to the west of the Connecticut River, 
among the hills, clothed by the almost im- 
penetrable thickets of the unbroken, prime- 
val forest, still lurked a wretched remnant 
of the once powerful tribe of the Narragan- 
setts, so nearly crushed out of existence in 
the terrible King Philip’s War of forty years 
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before. Occasionally afew of these Indians, 
singly or in small parties, would stray back 
to the regions, once the hunting-grounds and 
dwelling places of their fathers; but they 
could count on only a scant welcome from 
the white inheritors of their ancient homes. 
The memories of King Philip, and the fear- 
ful atrocities of his followers, with the 
equally fearful retaliation, were still fresh in 
the minds of the survivors of these dreadful 
events; and such was the horror inspired in 


». the hearts of the rising generation by the 


tales of sires and grandsires, that these wan- 
dering children of the forest were every- 
where regarded with fear and aversion that 
led ofttimes to acts on the part of the whites 
unreasonable and unjust in the highest 
degree. What it was that brought these 
wanderers back to the ancient seats of their 
tribe, it is difficult to surmise. Possibly the 
traditions of the former power and greatness 
of their nation were carefully preserved, and 
these untutored savages, obeying an impulse 
of human nature, had come to look upon 
what had once been the scene of their na- 
tional greatness; possibly, through filial or 
religious ‘veneration, they had returned to 
visit the graves of their ancestors, which, to 


their minds, were not mere places of burial, 
but really gateways passed through by their 
forefathers to the ‘‘ happy hunting-grounds”’ 
beyond. 

But whatever their errand might be, it 
was seldom apparent; and their white hosts 
could only see in these visits the forerun- 


ners of fire and slaughter. Roaming 
about aimlessly, as it seemed, sometimes 
begging, sometimes, it is not unlikely, help- 
ing themselves, to supply their needs,—food 
being bestowed upon them grudgingly, and, 
as it is bestowed upon tramps in these days, 
to avoid their ill-will and its consequences,—— 
when their mysterious mission was accom- 
plished, they turned their faces to the west, 
and plunged once more into the dark recesses 
of the forest. 

It was some time after the death of Mis- 
tress Trevor, that a small band of the Nar- 
ragansetts came on one of these strange 
excursions, and temporarily pitched their 
camp in the vicinity of Winston. In their 
usual impassive, taciturn manner, they ram- 
bled about, seeming to notice nothing, and 
to harm nothing. As usual, too, they were 
looked upon with distrust and suspicion, but 
were fed and tolerated by the timid as the 
safest policy. This had always been the 


course pursued in the Trevor household dur- 
ing the lifetime of its mistress, and had been 
continued, though without the knowledge of 
John Trevor himself, after her death. 

But, one unlucky afternoon, as John 
Trevor was riding up the lane that led to his 
house, half drunk, and in a particularly ill 
humor, he espied an Indian guest of his 
servants just leaving the kitchen, where he 
had been partaking of their hospitality. The 
sight seemed to drive him crazy with fury. 
Spurring his horse, he rode at full speed 
against the Indian, who, not looking for 
such an onset, was knocked down and tram- 
pled beneath his horse’s hoofs. Then, leap- 
ing down, he began to rain blows with his 
heavy whip upon the back and limbs of the 
prostrate Indian, accompanying the punish- 
ment with curses and execrations. 

‘* Thou copper-hided varlet of Satan!’ he 
screamed, ‘* l’ll teach thee betimes to prowl 
about my possessions seeking wherewithal 
to fill thy pilfering clutches. I would to God 
thou wert the last of thy accursed breed,—I 
would look well to it that there were none of 
the half way work of the ‘Swamp Fight’ in 
dealing with thy case!”’ 

The unfortunate victim of this cruel injus- 
tice lay stunned by the shock he had re- 
ceived when knocked down by the plunging 
horse. The servants stood by, dreading the 
consequences of their master’s rash act, but 
not venturing to interfere in the matter. 
However, the Indian quickly recovered his 
consciousness; and, leaping to his feet, 
started to depart, though not until he had 
turned his face, covered with blood and dust, 
to John Trevor, and had given him a piercing 
look of such deadly and revengeful hatred, 
that it ought to have sobered him instantly, 
and perhaps did; for he walked into the 
house without delivering the tirade of abuse 
the servants were awaiting as their share of 
his attentions. 

That night, he was awakened by the sound 
of a violent blow upon the wall, close by his 
head. Attempting to rise up, his face came 
immediately in contact with a long, slender 
shaft, driven firmly into the wall, which, by 
the feathered end, he knew to be an Indian 
arrow. Moving to one side, so as to clear 
the obstruction, and raising himself cautious- 
ly, he saw at the open window a human head 
that recalled to his mind the Indian he had 
so brutally treated only a few hours before. 
He comprehended the situation perfectly, 
and looked upon himself as doomed. 
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John Trevor was by no means a coward, 
‘but here he was completely powerless. For 
nearly an hour, that was longer to him than 
ever a year was before, he lay motionless, 
knowing that was his only chance for escape, 
and expecting every moment to hear again 
that horrible crash. The tortures of sus- 
peuse became more than he could longer 
endure, and he raised his head once more. 
The figure at the window had disappeared. 
Creeping silently to the window, and peer- 
ing out cautiously, he saw nothing unusual. 
Shrewdly guessing that the would-be assassin 
had thought his work complete, and would 
make all haste to leave that vicinity, Trevor 
concluded that the best course would be to 
humor that idea by keeping silent for the 
present, and allowing the Indian to make 
good his escape, confident that he would 
never return to the place again. 

The hours dragged on, and John Trevor 
finally fell into a troubled slumber, from 
which he was awakened the next morning 
by an unusual tumult outside. He was not 
long in learning the cause of the disturbance. 
His youngest child, a little boy of four years 
of age, was missing, and no trace of the 
child could be found. The boy was his only 
son, and of all his children his best beloved; 
and John Trevor did love the child as he 
loved no other human being. Examination 
showed about the place numerous tracks of a 
moccasined foot, as if its owner had, contra- 
ry to the usual Indian practice, taken little 
pains to conceal their traces. There was no 
doubt in John Trevor’s mind that the same 
hand that had attempted his life had stolen 
his boy. 

Hastily summoning some of his neighbors, 
among whom was an old hunter skilled in all 
the arts of wood-craft, without difficulty they 
traced the footsteps of the savage to the 
camping-ground, but the band had disap- 
peared. With some trouble they found the 
direction of the trail taken by the Indians, 
and then Trevor and his hunter companion 
made thorough preparation for the long 
chase that lay before them ere they could 
hope to overtake the fugitives. 

Having taken leave of their neighbors, 
the two men set out on their journey. Day 
after day they pushed on, through streams 
and forests, the trail they were following 
leading away from the settlements, until at 
last they reached the Connecticut River. 
They had little difficulty in finding where the 
Indians had started to cross the river; but 


their landing had been made with such skill, 
that after three days spent in a fruitless 
search, the hunter was obliged to admit that 
he had lost the trail entirely, and that, in all 
probability, they would never recover it. 
The pursuit was now a hopeless one, and 
accordingly the hunter turned homeward, 
leaving Trevor, who refused to go back, to 
continue the chase alone. 

For two days Trevor kept on his random 
course, knowing nothing about it than that 
it led toward the west, until the end of the 
second day, when, just as night was coming 
on, he threw himself, utterly wearied and 
disheartened, upon the ground to rest. Al- 
most instantly appeared, standing before 
him, regarding him with a stern and pitiless 
look, the Indian he had been so long pursu- 
ing. Again Trevor found himself complete- 
ly in the power of his implacable enemy, and 
saw plainly that one movement on his part, 
and his fate was sealed. The Indian was 
the first to speak. 

‘*White man,” he said, in a strange mix- 
ture of broken English and the Narragansett 
dialect, ‘‘White man, I might have slain you 
as you lay upon your bed, had I wished to 
do so. Many times I might have slain you 
on your journey hither. I can slay you now, 
and hang your scalp in my belt. If two suns 
more find not the Great River rolling be- 
tween you and me, the wolves and cata- 
mounts shall feast upon your gory corpse. 
Your son you will never see again. His 
children may sometime visit the birthplace 
of their father, but him youhave seen for the 
last time.’”? With these words, he sprang 
into the thicket, and Trevor never saw or 
heard aught of him afterward. 

Convinced that what he had heard was no 
idle threat, and that any further attempt to 
find his boy would only cost him his life, 
Trevor returned to his home again. The 
loss of his child preyed upon his mind, and 
he became so morose and savage in his bear- 
ing, that, finally, he was deserted by all 
except two of his servants, whose patience 
was proof against his unreasonable humors. 
One more attempt he made to find his child; 
but there seems to have been little known 
about this last expedition, more than that 
after several weeks’ absence, he returned 
from a bootless errand. His subsequent 
conduct indicates that his mind had become 
affected; and, one morning, shortly after 
these events, he was found hanging by the 
neck to a beam in the garret. 
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After John Trevor's death, the estate 
passed into the hands of others of the same 
name. The Trevor House, in the days of 
the Revolution, was the scene of more than 
one tragedy, and gradually came to be looked 
upon by the more superstitious of the neigh- 
borhood, as has been said, as a place to be 
avoided; and, in course of time, efforts to 
keep the place in repair ceased to be made, 
and it gradually fell into ruin. 

Such was the condition of affairs with the 
old house until one morning, about ten years 
ago, it was discovered that it had a tenant 
once more. Smoke in asmall, thin cloud, as 
if the supply of fuel below was meagre, rose 
feebly every day from the ancient chimney; 
and the form of a man was seen occasionally 
about the premises, though no one succeed- 
ed in getting a near view of his face. How 
he lived, where he obtained food, no one 
could tell; for if he left the house at all, it 
must have been at night, when every one 
else was at rest. 

No attempt was made to find out anything 
more regarding the inmate of the old house, 
as it was generally supposed that he was a 
tramp, and tramps were held in wholesome 
awe in Winston. But one evening, about a 
fortnight after the stranger’s first appear- 
ance about the old house, fire was discovered 
bursting forth from one of the windows of 
the only part of it that could be inhabited. 
The alarm was given, and a crowd soon as- 
sembled at the scene of the conflagration— 
with nointention, however, of trying to save 
the building—when, to the horror of all, was 
seen through the smoke pouring forth from 
the open deorway, the figure of a man lying 
extended on the floor, opposite the fireplace. 
It was but the work of a moment for one of 
the throng, a strong and resolute man, to 
rush into the burning house, and at some 
risk to himself, drag its prostrate inmate to 
a place of safety. He was then taken to a 
house near by, where the remainder of the 
night was passed in attempts to resuscitate 
the unconscious man, but without success. 
It was the opinion of the physician that 
when the fire broke out, he was sleeping, 


and that, having breathed the smoke, he had 
soon become unconscious from its effects. 

The stranger was a man of medium size, 
but muscular in his build. He was an Indi- 
an, though there was that in his appearance 
indicating that his lineage might be traced 
back, somewhere in the past, to a white 
ancestor. His face,even in his almost death- 
like condition, was stern and haughty to the 
last degree in its expression. All night he 
lay in a stupor but one remove from death, 
when, just at daybreak, he opened his eyes, 
and turned them toward the window from 
which could be seen the slowly drifting 
smoke from the last embers of the Trevor 
House. With a slight gasp, he closed his 
eyes once more, and life was extinct. 

An examination of the dead Indian’s per- 
son threw no light upon his identity, but 
revealed enough to cast over him the shadow 
of profound mystery. From his neck, sus- 
pended by a thong of deerskin, was one of 
the brass medals, having a figure of the 
crucifix engraved upon it, once given by the 
Jesuit missionaries to their Indian converts. 
But the most important, as well as the most 
mystifying fact, was the presence of the 
word ‘* Trevor,’’ inscribed upon the leathern 
thong in rude, but legible characters. 

Who was this man, and whence did he 
come? Was he a descendant of the boy 
who was stolen more than a century and a 
half ago from this very house just burned to 
the ground? What were the traditions that 
perhaps had led him, like his aboriginal fore- 
fathers of two centuries before, to come to 
the land of his double-raced ancestry? But 
whether the few facts known concerning the 
last tenant of the Old Trevor House were 
merely a singular coincidence, or whether he 
was, in truth, of the direct line of stout, old 
Sir Roger Trevor, whose sword helped force 
the Magna .Charta from King John’s un- 
willing hands, the belief has obtained a firm 
hold of the romantic imagination of East 
Winston that the old house and the last de- 
scendant of its builder passed out of being 
together. 
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NOT LOST. 


BY CHRISTINE SEVEME. 


QUAINT, old-fashioned country-house 
of gray stone, with many a pointed 
gable and small latticed window; cosy low- 
ceiled rooms, made fragrant in summer time 
by the pure white jasmine and crimson roses 
that came nodding in through the open case- 
ments. A large trim garden, where old-time 
flowers bloomed, sweet-williams, tulips with 
gorgeous hue, queen lilies with golden hearts, 
rich carnations, sweet-scented heliotrope and 
mignonette, huge bushes of laburnum and 
lilac, where the birds built their homes and 
made glad melody, sloping clover-meadows 
on either side, bounded on the one hand by 
the little church, on the other by a thick 
grove of linden trees. 

This was Clovernook, my home, where the 
first twenty years of my life were spent, 
calmly and uneventfully, with my father and 
sister Mira, knowing nothing of the great 
world lying beyond our quiet village, neither 
desiring to know; never experiencing any 
passionate, throbbing joy, any deep, bitter 
sorrow. We had no great riches, nor was 
there any fear of poverty. 

I never knew my mother. The sweet 
young life had ebbed and flowed for many a 
day, and when I was born it closed. A quiet, 
reserved man was my father. All his inter- 
est centred in his garden and books; so long 
as he knew Mira and I were well and needed 
for nothing, he troubled little about us. But 
Barbara, our one servant, could tell of a 
time, before my mother’s death, when none 
were more merry and gladsome than he; 
but, when her life went out, so did all his 
joyousness. So Mira and I were left much 
to ourselves, and were inexpressibly dear to 
each other. 

And Mira was blind—had been stone-blind 
from her birth—although, looking at the 
sweet refined face, one would never have 
thought so—never have thought that the blue 
eyes had in them no light, that they had 
never looked upon this fair earth of otirs and 
beheld its fairness. Very cheerful and gen- 
tle she was. I never heard from her one 
murmur, one repining word. 

Only two years older than myself, and 
blind, yet it was to her I carried all my petty 
childish joys and sorrows; there was never a 
joy but was made greater by her loving sym- 


pathy, never a fancied sorrow but was 
charmed away by her gentle voice and sooth- 
ing words. 

Separated from us only by the meadow and 
grove of linden trees was Lindenhurst—a 
large farm, where lived Maurice Hunter and 
his widowed mother. They were old and 
valued friends, and from the time of my 
mother’s death Mrs. Hunter had shown a 
warm, kindly interest in us; while Maurice 
—well, for many a day it had been arranged 
that when I had attained my twenty-first 
birthday I should become the wife of Maurice 
and mistress of Lindenhurst. The arrange- 
ment pleased my father; it was satisfactory 
in every way. 

I should be twenty-one in September; and 
it was one evening in the March preceding it 
that Maurice came in with some news. 

*¢ Jean,’’ he said, when the usual greetings 
had been exchanged, ‘‘I have had a letter 
from Grace Warrington; she is coming to 
Lindenhurst.”’ 

I looked up in surprise. Grace Warring- 
ton was his cousin, and I had heard much of 
her beauty, her accomplishments, her gaiety, 
but had never seen her. She had been 
brought up in a distant city, and I wondered 
much to hear of her coming to the country 
in the chill, early spring-time. ; 

** Your cousin Grace coming ?”’ I echoed. 
When ?”’ 

‘To-morrow,’ said Maurice. ‘ And, 
Jean, I want you for my sake to try to make 
her visit pleasant.’’ 

‘* But I wonder she chooses this time of 
the year for a visit to the country,” I could 
not help saying. ‘‘1 wonder she does not 
wait for summer fruit, summer flowers.”’ 

‘You must read her letter, Jean; and 
then you will wonder no longer. Poor girl! 
So tired she says she is of the gay, frivolous 
life she has been leading, longing iutently 
for rest and quie.—anxious, too,’ he added 
softly, ‘‘to make the acquaintance of her 
future cousin.”’ 

I had nothing to say against her coming, 
of course. I could only smile and tell him I 
would do all he wished; but a vague feeling 
of unrest, for which I could not account, op- 
pressed me. 

‘*T shall come for you to-morrow evening,”’ 
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Maurice said, as he lingered beside me in 
the porch for a few momeuts as he was leav- 
ing. ‘*Once see Grace, and you cannot 
help loving her, she is so beautiful, Jean.” 

I watched him down the garden walk. A 
brave, stalwart figure he looked in the moon- 
light, with a certain amount of easy grace; 
and, watching there, I seemed to realize for 
the first time how dear he had become to 
me. Atthe gate he paused and looked back, 
and then an impulse seized me. 

‘* Maurice, Maurice!” I cried, running 
down the path after him. 


‘* Why, Jean,” he cried, regarding me with 
surprise, what is it? ”’ 
“Grace Warrington is very beautiful,” I 


said, breathlessly. ‘‘ And, Maurice, you so 
admire everything beautiful. Do not fall in 
love with her and forget me.” 

‘*¢ You silly little woman!” he cried. ‘As 
though the world, for me, could hold another 
Jean! And is that all? Run in out of the 
chill air.” 

Feeling a little ashamed, I turned away 
then, and entered the house. 

Maurice came for me the next evening, 
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and I went with him to Lindenhurst. On 
the way he could talk of nothing but his 
cousin; and when I saw her 1 could not won- 
der. I had always thought Mira beautiful; 
but her touching, delicate loveliness was 
nothing in comparison with the full woman- 
ly beauty of this cousin of Maurice. She 
arose and came forward to meet us as we 
entered. 

*¢ A queenly woman,”’ 1 thought, as I noted 
the splendor of the dark eyes, the masses of 
rich chestnut hair crowning the well-formed 
head; and my heart sank with jealous, en- 


vious fear, as I thought how plain, how awk- 
ward, I must appear to Maurice beside her. 

**T have heard so much of you from aunt 
and Maurice,” she said, her dark eyes re- 
garding me curiously, ‘‘ that I cannot think 
of you as a stranger. I hope we shall be- 
come great friends.” 

The words were kind, her manner was 
polished and winning; yet there was some- 
thing in the musical voice from which I in- 
stinctively shrank. 

I shall never forget that evening; in spite 
of myself Iwas charmed. She talked fluent- 
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ly and well—spoke of foreign Jands, fair 
cities, of which we, in our quiet, retired 
lives, knew nothing save from books. I 
could not but notice how evidently Maurice 
admired her, how intently he listened, how 
eagerly he drank in her every word. 

Once during the evening she and I were 
left alone. 

**T have so wished to see you,’’ she said, 
speaking very slowly, her great wondering 
eyes never removing their gaze from my face; 
**so wished to see the lady who had won 
my cousin Maurice’s heart, and who would 
call Lindenhurst ‘ home.’ ” 

“You could not desire a fairer one,” she 
said again presently, finding I had no reply 
to give hersave a vivid blush. ‘* You should 
esteem yourself happy.” 

I stammered, scarcely knowing, 
in my embarrassment, what I said, only feel- 
ing some remark from me was expected; 
‘¢indeed I do; I think no place in England 
can be more beautiful, and I shall always be 
near my sister.’ 

That evening was but the commencement 
of many others such. Miss Warrington 
came to Clovernook with Maurice, and the 
ready grace with which she adapted herself 


to my father’s simple reserved habits com- 
pletely won his heart. I had never seen 
him unbend to any one as he did to her. 
But between Maurice and myself a little 
cloud was arising—very small at first, searce- 
ly perceptible, but growing gradually larger 


and larger. One by one the little attentions 
I had been wont to receive from him were 
discontinued; little by little he withdrew 
himself from my society and devoted himself 
to Grace. I was too proud to complain, but 
it was hard to bear—hard to see the atten- 
tions which by right were mine given to an- 
other—hard to find the love which had been 
so precious to me, and which I had expected 
would cheer my life through, growing cold, 
dying away. 

And so passed April with its sunshine and 
showers, May with its blossoms and birds. 
June, the month of roses, came, and still 
Grace Warrington lingered at Lindenhurst. 

For some time I had been experiencing 
considerable anxiety on Mira’s account. She 
had been extremely delicate during the win- 
ter, and, as spring advanced, it appeared to 
me as though the slight form grew yet more 
fragile, the sweet face more wan, the slow 
step yet more halting. Deeply immersed in 
his books and flowers, my father failed to 


remark how this, his choicest flower, was 
fading before his eyes, and I dreaded to 
awaken him to the knowledge of it. Buta 
day came when he could remain in ignorance 
no longer—when doctors, hastily summoned, 
told him that earthly skill, human love, 
could avail nothing—that we must lose Mira. 

There was no violent outburst of grief. A 
dazed, agonized expression crossed his face 
and rested on his eyes as he listened to the 
doctors; then, without a word, he turned 
away and fastened himself in his study. 

Oh, the slow dreariness of that day! A 
hush—as though the shadow of death hover- 
ed over it—fell upon the house. In its still- 
ness I could hear the low of the cattle from 
the farm, the hum of insects from the gar- 
den. In mysorrow I longed to see Maurice, 
to hear from him a few comforting words; 
but the day waned and he came not. It was 
a week now since he had been at Clovernook. 

I had avoided Mira all day. I feared to 
trust myself for long together in her presence 
until I had gained some little command over 
myself. I dreaded lest, at the first gentle 
word, ali my pain and sorrow should find 
vent in a passionate outburst, and grieve and 
disturb her. But at sunset Barbara came to 
me and told me she had been asking for me, 
so I went then to her. She turned her sight- 
less blue eyes in my direction as I entered. 

that you, Jean?’’ she questioned. 

“Yes, dear; Barbara said you wanted me.” 

**Come and sit beside me, Jean, and tell 
me why you have kept from me all the after- 
noon.”’ 

I took a cushion and knelt beside her, and, 
for reply, pressed a lingering kiss upon her 
face. 

Have you been grieving for she 
asked, presently. ‘* Ah, Jean, never do that! 
Only a little while, and then you will come 
to 

But my tears fell fast at this. 
keep them back. 

‘*Dear,’”’ she said again. finding I had no 
words to give her, ‘“‘I have felt for some 
time that it must be so; and to me the doc- 
tor’s words this morning were but a confir 
mation of my own long-formed opinion.”’ 

There was utter silence then—utter silence 
save for the ticking of the clock in the room 
beneath. 

‘“‘] have thought much lately,” she re- 
sumed, dreamily, ‘‘ how poor and useless my 
whole life has been, how very little I could 
ever do to repay you for all the love and care 


I could not 
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you have lavished upon me, how fitting it 
seems that I should be taken early! You 
will mourn for me a while,’ she went on 
after a pause, ‘‘ you will miss the sister who 
has been so dependent upon your care; but 
the days will pass on and the sorrow will 
grow lighter. Then you will go to Maurice; 
and at Lindenhurst new loves, new duties, 
new cares, will await you; and by-and-by you 
will rejoice to feel assured that I am where 
care and sorrow can never reach me.” 

There was silence again now; no sound 
save the tick, tick of the clock. 

“TI have often longed to look upon the 
trees and fields and flowers,” the gentle 
voice resumed; ‘to see the beautiful earth 
you have never wearied of describing; but, 
when i awake some golden, eternal morn- 
ing, and find myself in the land where fade- 
less flowers bloom, I shall be more than sat- 
isfied. I have often longed—oh, how in- 
tently!—to see your face, dear. Shall I 
recognize it in the land where partings never 
come, I wonder ?”’ 

A peculiar, far-away expression came into 
the wide-open, sightless eyes. Were they 
striving to pierce through the darkness 
which had ever bound them and éatch a 
glimpse of the glories so soon to be revealed 
to them ? 

I could bear no more just then. 
hurriedly down-stairs, opened the door and 
looked out. It was a lovely night. Num- 
berless stars glittered in the sky; the moon 
—like a pale, fair queen—-had arisen; and 
garden, meadow, and linden grove beyond 
lay bathed in her silvery, shimmering radi- 
ance. <As I gazed, some of the calm repose 
of the night stole over me. 

I stepped out into the bright moonshine, 
passed through the garden and into the 
meadow. So light was it that I could dis- 
tinctly see the great tufts of yellow butter- 
cups and white meek-eyed daisies that starred 
the grass, the few late violets half hidden 
beneath the hedge—so still that the chirp of 
the grasshopper sounded loud and shrill; and 
sweetly sang the nightingale. ’ 

Sweet, indeed, were the notes, beautiful 
was the moonlight; but the sorrow weighing 
so heavily upon my heart was not to be 
charmed away. I thought, as I walked me- 
chanically onward, of the changes the last 
few months had wrought; of the love which 
had been mine, but was mine no longer; of 
the sister whose life had been so pure, so 
gentle, and who was about to be called 
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I went. 
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away; sorrow and change, pain and care, 
were everywhere. 

The bird’s full song burst forth as I 
reached the grove. There was nothing sad 
in that; it spoke of nothing save hope and 
joy; and my thoughts went out then to the 
land where sorrow never enters, to the home 
where partings are unknown. 

I had stood musing some time when the 
sound of voices aroused me. Wondering 
much who it could be, and desirous not to be 
seen, I hastily drew back within the friendly 
shelter of the lime trees. There was no 
need to wonder long; the moonlight fell full 
upon the faces of Grace and Maurice. They 
were talking low and earnestly, but I heard 
every word. 

** And so,’”? Maurice was saying, “ you 
leave us next week? ”’ 

‘** Yes,’’ she replied, stopping short in her 
walk, and leaning negligently against a tree, 
‘‘unless you have some strong inducement 
to hold out. But I have stayed too long al- 
ready; | am sure you must be tired of me. 
Isn’t the song of that nightingale delicious?” 

‘* Never that!” he cried, taking no heed 
of her last words. ‘* You know you are 
speaking that which you do not believe. I 
dread to think how lonely Lindenhurst will 
be when you are gone.” 

‘* You will have Jean,”’ she said, with a 
light, mocking laugh. ‘Surely she will 
have power to console you?” 

He did not reply immediately, and she 
continued :— 

‘** Seriously, Maurice, when I say I have 
been here too long, I speak but the truth; 
for, since my arrival, you have grown dis- 
satisfied with the lady you once thought per- 
fection.” 

‘* Because in those days, Grace, I believed 
her faithful and true of heart, not mercen- 
ary and calculating, as you have shown me.” 

‘“‘Such a mistake your engagement has 
been all along, Maurice! How you became 
so infatuated with a stupid, commonplace 
little body I cannot comprehend. She is not 
so stupid, however, as to be unmindful of 
the advantage of possessing a home like 
Lindenhurst! ”’ 

**T could never have believed it of Jean 
from any one but you, Grace.” 

‘¢ Just fancy, as one day succeeds another, 
how you will weary of her, and of the tie 
that binds you!’ the false, mocking voice 
went on. ‘* You and your position, Maurice, 
should command a wife whose accomplish- 


ments and beauty would be your pride, and 
make Lindenhurst a home of refinement. 
But a woman who has not an idea in her 
head, save as regards her blind sister, who 
will be studied and considered before you in 
everything, until she becomes a perpetual 
source of discomfort to you—Maurice, I pity 
you from my heart! ”’ 

‘‘Hush, hush!” began Maurice; but I 
waited not to hear what he would say, for I 
came out from my shelter amongst the lin- 
dens, and stood before them. 

All the pride and passion and wounded 
love of the past weeks broke forth. I could 
have borne her insulting words about my- 
self, but not her coarse allusion to Mira. I 
forget all I said. I only know my words 
were stinging, bitter, passionate,—the words 
of a slighted, injured woman. 

All the time she stood regarding me with 
an air of cool, negligent grace which mad- 
dened me. 

Maurice once or twice attempted to speak, 
but I would not hear him. 

‘* Have you done ?”’ Grace asked, when I 
paused. ‘* Maurice, I find I underrated this 
lady’s abilities; she appears to number 
eavesdropping and declamation amongst her 
accomplishments. Come; as the entertain- 
ment is at an end, we will go.” 

She swept me a low, mocking bow, and 
turned away. Not so Maurice,—he came 
nearer to me. : 

‘*] was no intentional listener,’’ I cried, 
passionately. ‘‘ But I have something more 
tosay. Maurice, youare free. Lindenhurst 
is not so desirable that I should wish to call 
it home now that its owner has become in- 
different to me.” 

“JT am not indifferent, Jean,” he said. 
‘‘And if I have appeared so, your own con- 
duct has caused it. No man cares to know 
that the woman he is about to marry is sufti- 
ciently unwomanly to boast that she accepts 
him merely for the home he offers her, as 
you did to Grace on the very evening of her 
arrival.”’ 

‘“* Grace is false and untrue! ’’ I exclaimed, 
vehemently. ‘‘I never said such a thing. 
Take back your freedom, Maurice—take it. 
Grace thinks me too common and plain to be 
mistress of Lindenhurst. You must hold 
the same opinion, for her words passed with- 
out rebuke from you.”’ 

“¢ Jean,’’ he said—and I could see by the 
moonlight that his face was white and agi- 
tated—‘* I have been cruel and unjust ever 
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to doubt you, but I believe you now. For- 
give the last few weeks. Forgive and for- 
get.” ‘ 

‘* Forgive, yes,’’ I said; ‘“‘ but I cannot 
forget. I could never again trust the man 
who gave ready credence to a slanderous, in- 
sulting story about me, because the narrator 
possessed a beautiful face and winning 
manner.”’ 

‘** Jean!’ he cried, as I turned to go, * lis- 
ten to me only one moment.” 

‘** Never again,”’ I replied, as 1 walked out 
of the grove. 

There was no nightingale’s song now. It 
was hushed. Affrighted by my stermy, pas- 
sionate tones, the bird had ceased. I saw 
not now the sweet, summer flowers; 1 re- 
garded not the clear, bright moonlight. In 
my heart surged bitter passions, jealousy 
strong as death, cruel as the grave. 

“Jean! Jean!” 

The cry was low and indistinct, yet it 
reached me; but I kept on my way, never 
glancing behind, and entered the house. 

In the morning I sought my father, and 
told him that all was at an end between 
Maurice and myself. He must have won- 
dered much at my quiet, composed manner— 
have felt some disappointment at the abrupt 
terminatioa of an arrangement that had so 
pleased him; but he said little. Mira was 
much worse, and grief and anxiety for her 
absorbed every other emotion. 

Then came a letter from Maurice, but I 
returned it unopened. Hard and cold I felt. 

‘** Nothing,” I repeated again and again to 
myself, ‘‘could ever efface the memory of 
the wrong done me.” 

And when the glad June sun reached the 
meridian, and the bright, summer day was 
in the zenith of its beauty, I went up to 
Mira’s room. I read a while, sweet, sooth- 
ing words of hope and comfort from the 
Book of books. Then she spoke to me. 

‘*Put down the book, dear,’’ she said. 
‘* Put it aside, and tell me what is wrong 
with you. There is something more than 
grief for me, I think.” 

‘“*You mistake, Mira,’ I answered; and 
my voice, even to my own ears, sounded 
harsh and strained. ‘‘ Nothing ails me.” 

‘‘ Nothing, Jean? Why, there is a sound 
in your voice which contradicts your words. 
Tell me, dear; what is it ?”’ 

But I could not. WhenTI tried to speak, 
the words choked me. 

‘* Jean,”’ she said again, presently, “‘ what 
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has come between Maurice and you? I 
have not heard his voice these last few 
days.” 

I could not resist the loving voice, the 
gentle questioning. With many asob, many 
a tear—kneeling beside her—I told her all. 

‘Poor little sister! Poor little Jean!” 
she said, softly. ‘* But, dear, the cloud will 
pass away, and all will come right in the 
end.”’ 

** It cannot—it cannot!” Icried. ‘‘ Mau- 
rice is cruel and unjust, and Gracee—— O 
Mira, I wish she had never come to Linden- 
hurst! 

The thin, wasted fingers rested now upon 
my head with a gentle, caressing touch; the 
face turned towards me wore an expression 
of tenderest pity. 

‘* T shall never forget the wrong! ’’ I burst 
forth again, with a passionate cry. ‘It is 
too cruel, too hard to bear. Heaven has 
dealt very bitterly with me,” 

‘* Very sure am I,’’ murmured Mira, soft- 
ly, ‘‘that infinite goodness, infinite mercy, 
orders and directs for our own good the most 
trifling events that befall us. Ah, Jean, be- 
lieve it, too; see that your faith fail not! I 
am sorry, too, for Maurice,” she said, pres- 
' ently—‘* Maurice, who has shown me so 
many acts of thoughtful kindness. It would 
make me happier, dear, to know that, when 
he asks for your forgiveness again, you will 
not refuse it.” 

But I put aside the clinging arms, turned 
away from the loving kisses, and walked to 
the window. Gazing out with tear-dimmed, 
aching eyes upon the sun-kissed trees and 
flowers in the garden, I could find no words 
for the promise she waited to hear; the pas- 
sion was not gone yet. 

‘* Jean,” she said, after a time, ‘ will you 
sing, dear, my old favorite ? ”’ 

With quivering lips, and voice which 
strove in vain to steady itself, 1 endeavored 
to comply. But my voice failed utterly. 

‘¢ Never mind, dear,”’ she said, if you can- 
not. I feel tired. Kiss me good-night, 
‘love.”’ 

I bent over the poor, thin face with its 
hectic flush, and perceived with pain how 
short and labored was her breathing. 

“Tt is not night, Mira,” I said, softly. 
“¢ The sun is not even near its setting.” 

‘¢T suppose not, dear; but, you know, day 
and night are alike to me, and I am very 
tired.” 

The days sped swiftly by, and the end 
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came. One night, worn out with watching 
and sorrowing, I lay down to get some rest; 
but, at the hour which follows the one when 
night and morning meet, when rosy and 
purple tints of dawn flush the eastern sky, a 
hand was laid on my shoulder, and, starting 
up, I beheld Barbara. There was no need 
to question her—no need of the one word 
“Come.” Looking into her face, I knew 
Mira was worse. 

Ah me! shall I ever forget it—the calm, 
restful face? Did she recognize me, I won- 
der, as I bent over her in silent, wordless 
grief? Whocansay? There was a move- 
ment of the lips, a flickering of the eyelids; 
faintly, brokenly, came the words, *‘ See that 
your faith fail not.”’ Then the gentle life 
closed—closed on earth. But faith bridged 
the gulf that separated, and saw beyond light 
and joy unspeakable. Not lost! Oh, no!-- 
only gone before! 


I never looked upon my sister’s face again. 
Brain fever set in, and for many a day I lay 
unmindful of all that was passing around 
me. It was Mrs. Hunter who tended me 
with gentlest care; it was upon her kind, 
motherly face that my eyes rested when I 
first awoke to consciousness; and, when the 
first hazy, languid wonderment as to what 
had happened was succeeded by full remem- 
brance, it was her kind words that soothed 
my bitter outburst of grief, that spoke of the 
better country, that told of the hope that I 
may one day rejoin my darling, though she 
should never return to me. She spoke, too, 
of the grief that pressed so heavily upon my 
father, of the thankfulness that should fill 
my heart that Heaven had spared me to 
him—all that a thoughtful mind, a loving 
heart, could dictate—but never a word of 
Maurice. And, as the weary, sad days 
slowly passed, I longed to ask after him, but 
pride kept me silent. 

It was September now. The summer 
flowers had all faded, and autumn tints 
tinged the foliage of the trees and shrubs. 
Sickles gleamed amongst the golden grain; 
men gathered and garnered in the fruits of 
the bounteous earth; and my twenty-first 
birthday drew near. 1 could walk now in 


the garden, with steps that were still feeble; 
could read to my father, and talk to him of 
the one we had loved, and who had gone a 
little before. 

I had never yet seen where they had laid 
her; so, one evening, feeling unusually well, 
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and tempted by its beauty, I crossed the 
meadow and entered the quiet little church- 
yard. On I went, till I paused under the 
shadow of some great, old yews. The small, 
marble cross, with its new, vivid whiteness, 
revealed all too plainly that which I sought. 


MIRA. 
** There shall the eyes of the blind be opened.”’ 


That was all; but there was no bitterness 
in the tears which fell so fast. Death was 
swallowed up in victory. 

I sat on, forgetful of everything save my 
own thoughts; and the stars came out one 
by one in the dark blue heavens, and a pale, 
fair crescent moon arose. Sweet was the 
song of the thrush. Very faint, very far- 
off it sounded, but it was like the song of 
the nightingale in the linden grove. One in 
a yew-tree close beside me, took up an an- 
swering strain. Both sang together now, 
and a flood of rich, mellow music floated 
around me. Their melody brought back my 
thoughts to earth—back to the night when I 
had last seen Maurice. Very close were 
their voices, but not so close as was the one 
which breathed :— 

“* Jean, dear Jean, am I forgiven ?”’ 

And there, standing close beside me, was 
Maurice. 

Jean,” he said, “‘forget the past. Let me 
help you to bear the sorrow which has fallen 
upon you.” 

I could not answer him; I was too deeply 
agitated. 

*“*Have you no word for me, Jean, no 
words to give me the assurance which I long 
to hear?” 

No, I had no words, even then; but I 
stretched out both my hands to him. 


‘* You shall never have cause to repent, 
dear,’’ he said, eagerly clasping them both 
in hisown. ‘I blush to think how weak 
and unjust I have been, Jean. Grace went 
from Lindenhurst on the day after we met in 
the grove. Let us try to forget her—let her 
name never be mentioned between us.” 

‘** There will be no need,” I said, simply. 

‘*When I knew Mira was dead, and you ill 
and alone, Jean, I felt as though I could 
never forgive myself; but, when mother told 
me you would recover, then my joy was 
greater than I can express.” 

‘* Mira asked me,’’ 1 began—but I could 
say no more; the thought of the sweet face 
the grave hid, the gentle voice death had 
stilled, overcame me. 

‘Mother will be so pleased,’? Maurice 
said, presently. ‘She has been so grieved, 
Jean, for the shadow that came between us. 
But come; the night air is not good for you.” 

Through the churchyard we went, and 
across the meadow; and the harvest-moon 
shone down upon us, and lighted home two 
hearts filled with a calm, chastened hap- 
piness. 

Lindenhurst has been my home now for 
many happy years. Dear little children call 
me ‘* Mother; ”’ two boys, the pride of Mrs. 
Hunter’s heart, and a little girl on whom my 
father’s gaze ever lingers lovingly, who 
seems nearer and dearer to him even than 
his two grandsons, who can divert him at all 
times from his books and garden. 

I know! Golden hair, delicate, rosebud 
face, sweet, blue eyes—but not sightless—all 
these call to his remembrance the one he 
loved and lost. 

Oh, no, no! Not that word—not lost! 
Faith whispers, ‘‘ Gone before.” 


== 


A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR. 


EFORE I trust my fate to thee, 
Or place my hand in thine, 
Before I let thy future give 
Color and form to mine, 
Before I peril all for thee, 
Question thy soul to-night for me. 


T break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret; 

Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet? 

Or is thy faith as clear and free 

As that which I can pledge to thee? 


Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 

Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, unshared by mine? 

If so, at any pain or cost, 

Oh, tell me before all is lost! 


Look deeper still. If thou canst feel, 
Within thy inmost soul, - 

That thou hast kept a portion back, 
While I have staked the whole, 

Let no false pity spare the blow, 

But in true mercy tell me so. 


Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fulfill? 

One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still? 

Speak now, lest at some future day 

My whole life wither and decay. 


Lives there within thy nature hid 
The demon-spirit Change, 
Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange? 
It may not be thy fault alone, 
But shield my heart against thine own. 


Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day, 
And answer to my claim, 
That fate, and that to-day’s mistake, 
Not thou had been to blame; 
Some soothe their conscience thus; but thou, 
Oh, surely thou wilt warn me now. 


Nay, answer not. F dare not hear— 
The words would come too late; 
Yet I would spare thee all remorse, 

So, comfort thee, my fate; 
Whatever on my heart may fall, 
Remember, I would risk it all. 
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BY W. H. MACY. 


No. 1. 

My Cuum anv I Take ‘lickets To “ SEE THE 
ELEPHANT.’’—OUTWARD PasSsAGE.—ARRIVAL 
AT Hurp's IsLanp. 

HAD taken a seat on a superannuated 
anchor stock, under the lee of old 
Green’s storehouse, inhaling narcotic solaee, 
not from a superb, gold-mounted and goose- 
necked meerschaum, but through an honest, 
old straight-stemmed T. D. (fifty cents a 
gross), and dreamily gazing at the rusty sides 
and bare, lower masts of the old ‘‘ Vespa- 
sian,’ which lay on the opposite side of the 
pier, towering, castle-like, above it, disman- 
tled and ‘‘ stripped to a girtline.” 

Yet her empty, dead-eyes appeared to grin 
familiarly at me, and each worn bolt-head to 
speak in a voice recalling old associations; 
for she had carried me two seasons on 


Kamtschatka, and bumped me gallantly back 
and forth among the ice-fields of the boreal 
regions, victoriously returning, laden nearly 
scuppers-to. 

She was not to be fitted again till late in 
the fall, and I had already been three 


months unattached to any vessel. My pock- 
ets were growing light, and it was time for 
me to be looking up a voyage to ballast 
them again. 

I could not afford to wait three months 
more for the sake of old attachments, and 
felt that necessity would soon drive me to 
form new ones elsewhere. I was roused 
without ceremony from my reverie, by the 
sound of a free, swinging step turning the 
corner of the storehouse, and a salute in the 
hearty, cheerful tones of my best-loved com- 
rade and chum, Dave Bryant. 
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‘Ah, Joe! can’t keep away from the old 
‘Vesp,’ eh? You'll get seedy if you wait 
for her to be fitted out.” 

‘*Why, Dave!” said I, returning the hearty 
grasp of his hand; ‘what good angel 
brought you back here? You must have 
dropped from the clouds!” 

‘** Not I,’’ he replied, ‘‘ though I may have 
called you down from the clouds; for you 
seemed to be building air-castles when I first 
hove in sight of you. But you see that I am 
not at all cloudy. In fact, I’ve been as 
straight as a judge these two months past.’ 

‘*Well, cloudy or not,’ said I, ‘your 
spirits are never ‘under a cloud,’ Dave. 
But, seriously, you haven’t come back to go 
to sea?” 

Yes, I have,’ he answered. ‘‘Are you 
almost ready to ship again ”’ 

‘“¢The very thing I was thinking of when 
you hailed me. I must be off again before I 
find the bottom. I could get some advance 
money, I suppose, but I don’t like the idea 
of going to sea so much in debt.” 

No,” he returned; ‘it’s better to sail 
with cle&m papers, than to feel all the first 
half of the cruise, that youare only ‘ working 
up dead horse,’ as the phrase goes. But as 
we’ve had enough of the nor’-west in that 
old ship, what say you, Joe, let’s go and see 
the elephant.” 

“What elephant?” I asked, innocently 
enough. ‘I didn’t know there was one in 
town.” 

Bless your verdant soyl! Who said 
there was? There are travelers in town 
who have seen him, though. But come, go 
up to my boarding-house and take dinner 
with me, and then we will talk the matter 
over. Come on; don’t make excuses. 
We’ve been shipmates to our mutual satis- 
faction, and I’ve an idea we shall be again.” 

Dave Bryant was a whole-souled young 
fellow, a little wild, well-connected and well- 
informed, who, from sheer eccentricity and 
love of adventure, had made the voyage with 
us in the ‘“‘ Vespasian,’”’ and was now going 
to sea again because he could not fix himself 
down to anything at home. His parents, in 
New York, were quite wealthy, and there 
were openings ready for him to lucrative em- 
ployment, if he would but say the word and 
enter one of them. 

But Dave had, or thought he had, a dis- 
taste for each of the learned professions, and 
would never have succeeded in mercantile 
enterprises; fer, as he said of himself, he 
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hadn’t a particle of tact for trade, and could 
never swap jackknives without getting the 
worst of the bargain. 

‘*In short,” said he, ‘‘ there’s no more 
speculation in me than there was in the eyes 
of Banquo’s ghost.” 

So he had drifted back to the whaling port 
to try another adventurous cruise. 

There was no one whose presence and 
companionship would have been more wel- 
come to me at that time, and I was sure that 
if his name went down on a skip’s articles, 
mine would be found not far below on the 
same document. There was an intinite fund 
of jovial humor about Dave, which, like 
Mark Tapley’s jollity, was called out and 
developed in full force by adverse circum- 
stances. As I had remarked at our meeting, 
he was never under a cloud. 

We had appeased our sharp appetites by a 
hearty dinner before my friend again took 
up the subject to which he had before al- 
luded. 

‘*While down on the wharf yesterday,” he 
said, ‘‘ I fell in with a young man named 
Fielding, who lately arrived in the ‘ Corin- 
thian.’ He seemeda fine, intelligent fellow, 
and we got on a long yarn together; or 
rather, he spun the yarns and I listened, 
merely putting a question now and then; for 
he had seen the elephant, had enjoyed the 
privilege of ‘ fighting with beasis at Ephe- 
sus,’ and I hadn’t. Well, Joe, I heard so 
much about Hurd’s Island, and the herds of 
sea-elephants thereon swarming, that I was 
ready to say with Nick Bottom in the play, 
‘The eye of man hath not heard, the ear of 
man hath not seen, man’s hand is not able 
to taste, nor his tongue to conceive,’ any 
more exciting adventure than a voyage of 
the kind which he described. Fielding is 
going out as ‘beach-header’ for the ‘ Cer- 
berus,’ a good, motherly-looking ship, in 
spite of her repulsive name. The schooner 
‘Woodlark’ goes as her tender. The expedi- 
tion, or fleet, will carry about fifty men. 
Fielding has taken quite a liking to me, 
and persuaded me hard to join the ship. 
What say, Joe, will you wield a lance in the 
greasy tournament? We will see Fielding, 
and have it arranged that we shall be in- 
cluded in his beach gang when we get there; 
for I’ve no stomach for being cooped up ‘in 
Royal Sound, to stand anchor-watches, and 
gather muscles off the rocks, and try out 
the blubber that the tender brings us. If we 
enlist, we must be in the front of the battle.”’ 
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“Yes, certainly,’’ said I. 
this enchanted island ? 

‘‘Away up in the Antarctic regions some- 
where,” he answered, carelessly; ‘‘ the fur- 
ther the better. It’s the very Ultima Thule 
of man’s dominion over the fishes of the sea 
and the beasts of the field. But if you 
could hear Fielding’s description, your mus- 
cles would twitch for a chance to cut and 
slash among these amphibilious beasts, as 
Mrs. Partington has it. Land whaling, eh, 
Joe?” 

‘‘Well, go in, Dave. If you are deter- 
mined to see the elephant, I’m with you. 
Let’s ship in the tender, for I suppose the 
beach-header will go out in her, and we 
shall be sure to be stationed where the fun 
ia” 

Within half an hour we had seen Fielding, 
been introduced at head-quarters, and the 
names of Dave Bryant and Joe Gordon were 
added to the motley collection of autographs 
on the papers of schooner ‘*Woodlark,”’ ten- 
der to ship ‘‘ Cerberus,’”’ bound on a voyage 
“to the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, or 
elsewhere;” and a week later, the rising sun 
of a fine July morning shone upon the white 
canvas of the stout old ship, and the trim 
and saucy fore-and-after, as they passed out 
by Montauk, and sped away on their long 
and adventurous cruise. 

The island for which we were bound, lies 
in the Indian Ocean, in latitude fifty-three 
south, and about three hundred miles south- 
east of the great Island Kerguelen, more 
commonly called ‘‘ Desolation.”” It was, 
comparatively, a new discovery, having been 
visited by a few vessels which had been very 
successful, and reported it swarming with 
sea-elephants. 

As the ‘“‘Woodlark”’ sailed, in moderate 
weather, much faster than the ship, it was 
not expected that we should make the pas- 
sage in company; but each vessel was to 
make the best of her way to arrive at the 
rendezvous as early as possible. We mus- 
tered twenty men on board the tender, while 
“The Admiral,” as we called the ‘ Cerbe- 
rus,” carried thirty more. 

We were to look in at Three Island Har- 
bor, in Desolation, and if the ship had not 
arrived at that anchorage, we were to pro- 
ceed alone to Hurd’s Island, and land all the 
force that could be spared, to put up the 
shanty, which was on board, framed and 
ready to be put together. We were to col- 
ject as much blubber as possible for two or 
5 


‘* But where is 
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three weeks, when the schooner, still leaving 
most of her men on the beach, was to return 
to Desolation, by which time the ship would 
probably meet her there with further sup- 
plies and reinforcements. 

Only one landfall was made between Mon- 
tauk Point and Desolation, which was the 
barren, rock-bound shore called Inaccessible 
Island; one of those commonly known as the 
islands of Tristan D’Acunha. The sight of 
this rock brought forcibly to the mind the 
thrilling story of the wreck of an East India- 
man, called, I think, the ‘ Blendenhall,”’ 
cast away here, and the subsequent adven- 
tures and sufferings of the survivors, which 
had so fascinated us when schoolboys. 

After passing this latitude, we met with a 
succession of gales and rugged weather, with 
little intermission, until we made the land 
on the east coast of Desolation. Three or 
four of our crew had already seen the ele- 
phant, having visited Hurd’s Island the pre- 
vious season, and their long yarns assisted 
to while away the time through those long, 
dark, dismal nights. when our little craft was 
rolling her way across the Southern Ocean, 
more under than above the sea, with every 
hatch securely battened down, filling the 
space above deck nearly level with the rails 
as she wallowed in the trough, and seeming 
to struggle for life at each recoil; or, when 
lying to, as we were-several times obliged to 
do, pitching and plunging in a way that 
threatened to break her back, or throw the 
masts out of her. But she proved her excel- 
lent qualities as a sea-boat, and made the 
passage without accident, scarcely carrying 
away a ropeyarn. 

My chum, Dave Bryant, was the life and 
soul of our little world during this severe 
and tedious run. Ready at all times with 
the laugh, song and jest, his courage and 
spirits seemed to rise higher the greater the 
emergency. 

‘“* Joe,’’ he said, ‘‘it’s perfectly glorious to 
see this little vessel behave as she does in a 
sea-way like this. She is as buoyant as a 
cork, and so that we keep the hatches well 
secured, she is just as safe as the old flag- 
ship, though not quite so comfortable; for, I 
must admit, I’ve hardly had a dry foot since 
we passed Good Hope. But everything has 
its advantages, and even we ‘square-rigged 
sailors ’ must allow that a vessel like this is 
easily handled, for we’ve only to let go hal- 
yards, and the sail is in and the ropes coiled 
up. Then, if we were on board the ‘ Cerbe- 
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rus,’ we might have some work to do at 
washing decks; but the little one does all 
that herself.” 

We made better weather of it after getting 
under the lee of Desolation, and, stretching 
into Royal Sound, a boat was sent up into 
Three Island Harbor. But, as we expected, 
the ‘Cerberus’ had not yet made her ap- 
pearance at the rendezvous. The “ Phe- 
ton,’’ which sailed a few days earlier from 
home, was snugly moored in this well-shel- 
tered bay, where vessels may ride the year 
round in perfect safety. Her tender had 
preceded us to Hurd’s Island, so that we 
were disappointed as to getting the first cut. 
But, swallowing our vexation, we made sail 
to the south-east, and crowded hard to make 
up our lost time. 

We made the land in thick weather, being 
almost in the breakers before we discovered 
it, and were compelled to try the capabilities 
of our trim little ‘“Woodlark ”’ to the utmost, 
in clawing off shore. We passed the north 
point of the island in a howling gale, and 
ran down for the anchorage; which is noth- 
ing but an open roadstead known to the 
initiated by the familiar appellation of ‘‘The 
Bight,” and formed by a slight curve of the 
eastern coast. 

Two vessels with all their light hamper 
sent down, lay moored here, one of which we 
knew to be the “ Ripple,” tender to the 
‘¢ Pheeton,’’ while her companion, a bark, 
showed English colors. We chose a berth 
between the two, and came to with our best 
anchor in nine fathoms. 

Nothing more sterile and desolate can be 
conceived, than the appearance of this iso- 
lated hummock in the waste of waters, where 
we expected to pass many months of our 


voyage. A rocky and barren line of coast 


offered no points of relief for the eye to rest 
upon. Marked with the seal of utter desola- 
tion, the whole island appeared adapted only 
as a stopping-place, not strictly a home, for 
aquatic birds and amphibious beasts. Di- 
rectly abreast the anchorage, in the bight, 
was a narrow strip of beach, where landing 
was practicable, but one season’s work had 
sufficed to hunt the sea-elephants from this 
spot, and drive them to other haunts, more 
distant, and more difficult of access. 

The vessels, where they lay, were well 
sheltered by the land from west and south- 
west gales, but the dreaded ‘ norther” 
sweeps down upon the anchorage with un- 
broken fury, and directly under our lee, with 
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the wind from that quarter, distant not more 
than a mile, with frightful, outlying rocks at 
its base, rose a bold, savage-looking bluff, 
known as “‘ The Iceberg.”” This was, more 
properly speaking, the surface of an im- 
mense glacier, which extends several miles 
through the middle of the island, and sends 
out spurs, east and west, to the coasts. Be- 
yond the glaciers a long, low point extended 
several miles to the southward, on which the 
surf was breaking heavily. 

There, doubtless, our voyage was to be 
made, if at all; but landing was impossible 
until the wind should shift and blow off 


shore. So we made all as snug as we could - 


with the schooner, by sending down top- 
masts, and putting the second anchor in 
readiness for dropping. But to avoid the 
inconvenience of fouling and cleaning hause, 
it is necessary that each vessel should be 
provided with one very heavy chain and 
anchor as her main dependence, riding, for 
the most part, by a single cable. With two 
thousand pounds of iron attached to an inch- 
and-a-half chain, we felt that our little vessel 
of ninety tons was well secured against any 
ordinary emergency. ‘ 

Two boats came alongside,—one from the 
** Ripple,” the other from the bark ‘‘ Gar- 
rick,’’ of Hobart Town, who had outsailed 
her tender, now daily expected. These 
vessels had not done much as yet, and their 
crews reported but very few elephants on the 
beach near us. There were swarms of them 
on the long, low point, for the schooner’s 
boat had been down to reconnoitre, and 
approached quite near the beach, but found 
the breakers too heavy to venture an attempt 
at landing. 

If we could make a descerit amongst these 
monsters, success was certain. They had 
hitherto been undisturbed, as the few visit- 
ors here had found enough to make up their 
cargoes without going so far. Our guests, 
though they had been here but a few days, 
put on all the airs of veterans in the busi- 
ness, while on board the ‘‘Woodlark,”’ and 
gravely proceeded to enlighten us new-comers 
in the details of elephant-hunting, though 
we had several of the initiated among us, 
besides Mr. Fielding, who knew as much 
about it as themselves. It was amusing 
to the rest of us to listen to the discussion, 
as the professional technicalities were some- 
what ludicrous. 

observe, Joe,’”? said my chum, 
‘that these old hunters distinguish the male 
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and female elephants by the same terms 
used among whalemen, as bulls and cows; 
but—a strange inconsistency—the progeny of 
the two is always a ‘pup.’ We never hear 
of a calf-elephant. It seems to me that the 
pup is the greatest bull of all.” 

‘* They are bull-terriers, perhaps,’’ said I, 
‘‘which would account for the term ‘ pups.’ 
But what do they mean by a ‘ slim-skin ?’ ”’ 

*¢ One that has lost all his fat, I suppose,” 
replied Dave. ‘‘As we speak of a ‘ dry-skin’ 
whale.” 

‘“*And a * pod’ of elephants, as I take it, 
means a body or congregation of them.” 

‘* Certainly; as we would say a ‘school’ 
of sperm whales, or a ‘game’ of right 
whales.” 

‘And an elephant ‘ hauls’ when he comes 
up from the surf onto the beach. I suppose 
we shall gradually get initiated into the terms 
‘brown cows’ and ‘ March bulls.’ ‘ Young 
bulls’ are ‘hauling’ now, I understand. 
But I’m in a hurry to get ashore, and build 
the shanty.” 

‘*We shall build it on the point, I presume, 
beyond The Iceberg, and we shall get no 
chance to do it until the wind hauls to the 
south-west.”’ 

As the surf still ran high the next morn- 
ing, Fielding proposed to the captain to 
make a reconnoissance by landing in the 
bight, and traveling over the glacier. Con- 
sent was obtained, and he selected Bryant 
and myself to accompany him. We were 
soon equipped, and found no difficulty in 
landing. 

Gangs rigged up temporary shelters, and 
we saw a few elephants which they had 


killed during the night, and carcasses of 
others, which had been stripped of their fat, 
lay scattered about the ground in various 
stages of decomposition. The bleached 
bones, protruding thickly from the sand at 
every step in our path, were relics of last 
season’s slaughter. Fielding thought he 
could recognize many of them as his own 
prey, and pointed out particular localities, 
on our route, where he had assisted at the 
killing of vast numbers the year before. 

‘¢ But they’ll never haul here again in any 
force, so as to make it a paying business,” 
he said. ‘It’s only a few scattering ones 
that they are killing here. This place is 
worked out, and we must push further, and 
find them where they have not been hunted. 
If we can find a path over The Iceberg, we 
will ‘ see the elephant’ in his glory.” 

It was, perhaps, eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing when we had passed all the old land- 
marks which were familiar to our leader, and 
were fairly started on our expedition of dis- 
covery. It was the last of October, which 
is the southern spring, corresponding to 
April in our latitudes; but it was still cold, 
with occasional light snow-squalls, and a 
raw, cutting blast, so that monkey-jackets 
and mittens were seasonable traveling com- 
panions. We were all armed, though our 
cruise was rather for purposes of prospecting 
than hunting. The officer bore his trusty 
rifle on his shoulder, while Dave and 1 car- 
ried lances; allof us being provided with the 
inevitable butcher-knife and steel, which 
form apart of every elephant hunter’s equip- 
ment, and without which he never goes 
abroad. 
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“> morning—and the sun with ruddy orb 
Ascending fires the horizon; while the clouds 

That crowd away before the driving wind, 

More ardent as the disk emerges more, 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 

Seen through the leafless wood. His slanting ray 

Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 

And, tinging all with his own rosy hue, 

From every herb and every spiry blade 

Stretches a length of shadow o’er the field.—CowPER. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


was in great commotion, 
owing to the arrival within its limits of 
the great novelist, Mr. Frederick Radzivil, 
accompanied by his friend Mr. Boolegar. 
They were stopping at the Bunkum House. 
All the young ladies who hadn’t seen them 
were dying to, and all that had were dying 
to see them again. The excitement was in- 
tense. Something must be done. There 
was a lion in town, and he must be exhibit- 
ed. Mrs. Brimmer saw that at once. She 
was fond of lions, her father having been in 
the menagerie business. She was also ac- 
quainted with Radzivil. 

‘¢Tll make a party,’’ said she. 

*¢ Just the thing,’’ said Mr. Brimmer. 

He was a small, sharp-nosed man, who had 
begun life as agent for old Zordust, Mrs. 
Brimmer’s father. He first saw Miss Zor- 
dust in the den of lions, dressed in the cos- 
tume of the Roman gladiator, putting her 
face inside of the lion’s mouth. Brimmer 
was charmed. Such a woman wasn’t to be 
found every day. He admired courage, be- 
cause he was lacking in that quality himself; 
so he married Miss Zordust. Next season 
the old gentleman died; Brinimer sold out 
the menagerie, made a good thing of it, re- 
moved to Poqueville, where he bought a fine 
house and set up for a gentleman. 

Just the thing.” 

“¢ And Mr. Radzivil shall be invited.” 

And everybody else,” cried Brimmer. 

Preparations were commenced at once. 
Mrs. Brimmer and her whole household 
were busy fortwodays. The evening of the 
third day came—ithe evening of the party. 
The Brimmer mansion was illuminated from 
cellar to attic. Mrs. Brimmer was arrayed 
in her most gorgeous attire. Her diamonds 
(paste) sparkled like stars in the gaslight. 
A smile of unwonted sweetness beamed from 
her eyes—the old lion’s den smile. She was 
really a fine-looking woman, had been a 
beauty in her youth, and was 

——“ blooming still, had made the best 

Of time, and time returned the compliment, 
And treated her genteelly, so that, drest, 
She looked extremely well where’er she went.’’ 

This was to be a night of triumph for her. 
She was to introduce a literary lion to Poque- 
ville society. She felt all the immensity of 
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her situation, and so did Brimmer. He was 
proud of Mrs. Brimmer, had always been 
proud of her, but never more so than to- 
night. 

The guests began to arrive. First came 
Mr. and Mrs. Fillegan, and Fillegan, junior. 
Then the Dempers put in an appearance, 
seven of them, including an old-maid aunt. 
Then came Mr. and Mrs. Viosca, with their 
daughter Agnes, the belle of Poqueville, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bob Waldredge, supposed to 
be madly in love with the aforementioned 
Agnes; and he was followed by Mr. Adonis 
Briareus Hippomenes La Dizman, his sunny 
face glowing with conscious pride as he 
thought of the sensation his appearance must 
create among the fair damsels already assem- 
bled. Next came Miss Vesta Pearl,— 

—‘a gentle maid, 

Whose mind and form were both arrayed 

In nature’s purest light.’’ 

Then entered Madame De Konspet, a 
French lady of a blonde complexion and little 
beauty, followed by her husband, a dried-up 
little man, as meek as Moses, and her son, a 
pale but interesting youth, with a very in- 
tellectual cast of countenance. And now 
Mr. Frederick Radzivil appeared, followed 
by his friend Mr. Boolegar, who was followed 
by ninety-seven ladies and gentlemen, whose 
names I’ve forgotten, which is just as well 
for the reader, as this will be their last as 
well as first appearance in my story. 

Mrs. Brimmer welcomed Mr. Radzivil with 
her lion’s den smile; then the distinguished 


gentleman introduced his friend Mr. Boole- 


gar to Mrs. Brimmer, who received him 
kindly, upon being informed by the great 
author that he was somewhat famous in the 
literary world, where he was known as the 
excruciating!y sc ntimental contributor to the 
Twaddle Monthly. 

He was a small man, with a pug nose, blue 
eyes and brown hair, with a rather intellect- 
ual brow, caused by the premature departure 
of his ‘‘ front hair.’? When his friends spoke 
of his increasing baldness he was fond of 
quoting Shakespeare: ‘‘ What he hath scant- 
ed men in hair he hath given them in wit;”’ 
which, if true, would go to prove that Boole- 
gar was growing more witty every day, in 
spite of innumerable bottles of ‘‘ Ambrosia” 
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(not the ambrosia of the gods, but Ring’s,) 
which he had rubbed into his scalp, without, 
as yet, any visible effect. 

Mr. Radzivil was a tall, finely-formed gen- 
tleman, thirty-five years of age, perhaps, 
with dark hair, worn long (a mark of genius), 
and eyes of a butternut color, very piercing, 
owing to a habit he had of boring into hu- 
man nature for the purpose of studying 
character. He wore his nose turned down, 
after the style of the ancient Romans, and 
was possessed of a very handsome set of 
teeth, which he was very fond of displaying. 
His face was smooth-shaved, and was rather 
pale, with a yellowish tinge, owing to a dis- 
ordered state of the liver. 

As I said, Mrs. Brimmer welcomed Mr. 
Radzivil with smiles and flattering words, 
whereupon the distinguished genileman at- 
tempted a compliment in return, which Mrs. 
Brimmer didn’t give him time to finish, 
which was, perhaps, just as well, if what 
Bulwer says is true, that ‘‘compliments, like 
love declarations, are all the more eloquent 
for being left uncompleted.” 

Then some of the guests were presented 
to Mr. Radzivil. Mr. Edward Viosca, the 
most wealthy and enterprising manufacturer 
in Poqueville, who owns the largest mill and 
the handsomest house, and pays an income 
tax so large that it makes one shiver to 
think of it, expressed himself as feeling high- 
ly honored in making Mr. Radzivil’s ac- 
quaintance; and the author of that exceed- 
ingly interesting tale, entitled ‘‘ Imogen, the 
Female Shoemaker; or, Never Too Late to 
Mend,” was pleased to know Mr. Viosca. 

‘“* And this is my daughter, Mr. Radzivil,” 
said Mr. Viosca. 

‘Hebe!’ muttered Radzivil. 


‘* She be feminine gender, if you please,’’. 


suggested Mr. Viosca. 

The genius, whose fiery imagination con- 
ceived that thrilling tale, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Hermit of Oxford-Gore; or, Any Other Man,” 
bowed in mute adoration. His piercing but- 
ternut-colored eyes gleamed with a brilliancy 
startling to behold; then he curved his spinal 
column very gracefully; whereupon Miss 
Viosca did the same, only more so, at the 
same time extending the tips of her rosy- 
tipped fingers to Mr. Radzivil. 

‘* My daughter is an admirer of your gen- 
ius,’ observed Mr. Viosca, stroking his 
whiskers. 

Agnes smiled and blushed. 

** Ah, I am fortunate indeed!” replied the 
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author of that famous, blood-curdling work, 
entitled, ‘‘ Zambrown; or, The Pirate of the 
Chaubunagungamang,”’ while a glance of 
ravishing sweetness scintillated from his 
brightly-beaming, butternut-colored eyes. 

It was plain that he was deeply affected. 
How could it be otherwise? She was so 
young, so beautiful, with such sweet eyes of 
heaven’s own hue—such soft masses of dark 
hair, and such a mouth—it seemed redolent 
of roses! Ah, she was lovely, and she knew 
it, because several young men of unquestion- 
able veracity, who, like the late G. W., 
couldn’t tell a lie (not if they knew them- 
selves), informed her tliat such was the case. 
Yes, she was lovely, and Radzivil knew it 
without being told—lovelier than he had ever 
dared to dream a woman could be. 

They conversed upon indifferent subjects. 
There was a nameless and piquant brilliancy 
about her conversation that Radzivil thought 
exceedingly charming. He hung upon every 
word. Occasionally Mr. Viosca put in an 
observation. Young Fillegan joined the 
group and aired a witticism that he had been 
three weeks in originating, and then Mrs. 
Brimmer brought up Colonel Demper, just 
as Mr. Bob Waldredge took Agnes on his 
arm and led her away. 

Meantime Mr. Boolegar was quite atten- 
tive to Miss Pearl. Her style of beauty was 
quite in accordance with his taste. She had 
violet eyes and a rich complexion, such as 
one sees in the sweet South (Boolegar had 
traveled in Italy); her form was of the wil- 
lowy order, and her voice was low and musi- 
cal. She was fond of poetry—liked Tenny- 
son, Boolegar’s favorite. He murmured a 
quotation. Miss Pearl smiled. What was 
there in that smile to affect a fellow so? 
Mr. Boolegar felt his pulse. She was look- 
ing at some engravings in a book, ‘‘ Views 
in the East.”’ Her curls swept his cheek. 
He felt a thrill of ecstasy—was he losing his 
heart? He determined to make her the 
heroine of his next story. He 

** had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly hope for this— 

To press one kiss upon her perfect lips ;” 
but then he knew it would be decidedly im- 
proper in such a place, at suchatime. He 
must distract his attention from this sweet 
vision of loveliness, else he should forget 
himself. 

Luckily for him, at that moment Mr. Bob 
Waldredge led Miss Viosca to the piano. She 
played a waltz and an operatic piece, the 


latter almost impossible fo execute; but it 
displayed her delicately-formed hands to good 
advantage, and if the ear wasn’t charmed by 
the melody, the eye was by the player. Then, 
by request, Mr. Waldredge sang ‘‘Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep.”’ 

The author of that charming historical 
tale, entitled, ‘‘The Poisoned Cheese-Knife; 
or, Burrillville as it Was,” cast malignant 
glances at the singer. Hecould have rocked 
him with pleasure. But who was this Mr. 
Waldredge ? An accepted lever, perhaps! 
The thought was maddening. But he was a 
lovely youth, as Radzivil could not but admit. 
He had a gorgeous pair of fiery whiskers, 
a la Lord Dundreary, ‘‘a melting blue eye,” 
golden hair, a good figure for a man, and 
very agreeable manners. A formidable rival, 
he thought, particularly if they were already 
engaged. He turned away and went to seek 
Boolegar, whom he found in the conserva- 
tory, standing alone amid the flowers, gazing 
at the moon, and looking poetical. It was 
getting late. They left the house soon after, 
and returned to their hotel. 

The party had broken up. Miss Viosca, 
accompanied by Mr. Waldredge, was stand- 
ing upon the piazza of her father’s house. 

‘Mr. Radzivil was quite attentive to you 
this evening,’’ said Robert. 

‘*He’s very agreeable; don’t you think so?” 
asked Agnes, coquettishly. 

‘*] dare say you think so,’’ replied her 
lover. 

‘*Do you doubt my love, Robert?” she 
asked, turning her sweet face up to his. 

‘“*Women are fickle,’ he said, turning 
away. 

** Men, you mean.”’ 

** Some may be; but 

——‘‘*T am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose true, fixed and resting quality, 

There is no fellow in the firmament.’ ”’ 

‘* I believe you, Robert,”’ resting the small 
gloved hand upon his arm. 

** And you?” 

Never doubt me again, Robert.”’ 

All her coquettishness was gone. There 
was a tear in her eye. It glittered like a 
pearl upon her glowing cheek. He stooped 
and kissed it away. (He had been a sailor 
in his youth, and had a fondness for salt 
water.) & 

Good-night, darling.” 

Good-night, dear.” 

She turned and went into the house, and 
her lover walked briskly down the street, 
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crunching the frozen snow under his feet. 

Meantime Mr. Radzivil and his friend had 
reached their hotel. Boolegar was smoking 
his meerschaum, while the great novelist 
was solacing himself with a glass of hot 
lemonade, with a little—nutmeg in it. He 
was intending to throw off the finishing 
chapter to his last great novel that night. 
The villain, who had had everything about 
his own way from the beginning, was now 
to be disposed of effectually. In the seventiy- 
eighth chapter he had found his way into 
the affections of a nice young girl, whose 
papa was a sausage-maker by profession. In 
chapter eighty-fourth he had remarked ‘‘Ha, 
ha!’ when the nice young girl requested 
him to marry her. ‘ Lovest thou me no 
longer ?”’ she cried, drawing a Bologna sau- 
sage from her bosom and brandishing it over 
his head. 

What she might have done it is too horri- 
ble to conjecture; but just at this moment 
the villain touched a secret spring in the 
wall, a small panel slid noiselessly aside, he 
sprang through the opening, found himself 
in the wood-house, and from thence made 
his escape. But his end was nigh. 

In the last chapter the nice young girl de- 
coys him into her father’s manufactory, 
where, at a preconcerted signal, a young 
gentleman (former lover of nice young girl) 
rushes out and tumbles villain into a ma- 
chine already in motion, and he is instantly 
transformed into sausage meat! Then the 
nice young girl remarks, while gazing upon 
his (h) ashes:— 

“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these, ‘ It might have been,’ ” 
and immediately falls into the arms of the 
noble young man. Thus ends one of the 
most brilliant and charming novels in the 
English language. But at the time I speak 
of it wasn’t completed, though soon to be. 

Charming creature, that Miss Pearl!” 
observed Boolegar, removing his pipe. 

‘Ah, yes. But were you introduced to 
Miss Viosea?’’ inquired Radzivil, taking a 
sip of lemonade. 

She’s beautiful.” 

* And therefore to he wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won,”’ 
quoted Radzivil. 

‘*¢ But she has a lover already.” 

‘¢ Yes, two, if that Mr. Waldredge is one.” 

‘¢ Do you intend to enter the lists against 
him ?” asked Boolegar, carelessly. 

‘IT do. I shall call upon the fair Agnes 
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to-morrow,”’ cried Radzivil, seizing a pen and 
dashing into the realms of fancy. 

“And I shall dive for Pearls,”’ muttered 
Boolegar, returning to his pipe. 

Radzivil was as good as his word. He 
called upon Miss Viosca the next day. The 
old gentleman was at home, and was delight- 
ed to see him, as was also Mrs. Viosca. Ag- 
nes was charming, but reticent. Her father 
ied the conversation. How did he like 
Poqueville ? 

‘* Tt seems to be a thriving town.” 

Ah, yes, it is that,’? said Mr. Viosca. 

‘“‘ And is not without natural beauties. 
Must be romantic in the golden summer 
time.”’ 

Mr. Viosca nodded, and his wife looked 
sentimental. 

‘* You think of tarrying here some time, I 
understand,” said the latter. 

“Yes. Most people seek the country in 
the warmer months, but I visit it at all 
seasons. There is inspiration in this fresh 
mountain air; it enlarges one’s soul! ”’ 

** Just what I tell ’em,’”’ chimed in Mr. 
Viosca. His wife’s great ambition was to 


live in New York. 
** But you have advantages living in the 
city that you cannot have in the country,” 


said Agnes. 

_ “True, and therefore I vibrate between 
the two,” returned Radzivil, turning his but- 
ternut-colored optics upon her fair face. 
‘* What a beautiful color! ” he thought, as a 
slight blush mantled her countenance. How 
proud he should be of such a woman were 
she his wife! 

Mr. Viosca turned the subject of conver- 
sation upon the news of the day. He was 
no politician. He censured both parties. 
The manufacturing interests were not suffi- 
ciently protected, and the country was going 
to destruction in consequence. Mr. Radzivil 
was of a different opinion, but he humored 
the father for the sake of the daughter; so 
they got along finely. 

‘*T shall be happy to show you around the 

-mills when you have a leisure hour or so,” 
said Mr. Viosca, when the guest arose to 
leave. 

‘*Thank you. I shall not be engaged to- 
morrow. Good-day.” He gave Agnes one 
parting glance, and was gone. 

‘* A sensible fellow! ” said Mr. Viosca, re- 
turning to the parlor after showing him out. 

‘*T think he is interested in Agnes,” said 
his wife. 


‘* Egad, it looks like it!” 

And if it wasn’t for Robert” —— 

‘* Oh, mother! ” 

‘Think of the honor!’ cried Mr. Viosca. 

‘*How it would look in print!” said his 
wife. ‘* Mr. Frederick Radzivil, the famous 
novelist, to Agnes, only daughter of Edward 
Viosca, Esq., of Poqueville.” 

‘*T shall encourage him,”’ said Mr. Viosca. 

** And I shall discourage him,” replied his 
daughter. 

‘*T’d give Robert five thousand to leave 
the town!” cried the old gentleman. 

“* And I'd go with him,” said Agnes, with 
rising color. 

‘*The daughter of Edward Viosca should 
look higher,” said he. 

‘*¢ Love goes where it’s sent,” said she. 

Just at that moment a servant announced 
that tea was ready. So the subject was 
dropped. 

But that night Mr. and Mrs. Viosca had a 
long conversation after they retired. They 
both liked Robert well enough, but then he 
was a nobody when compared with the great 
Radzivil. The latter had not only fame, but 
wealth, while the former had neither. He 
was only Mr. Viosca’s book-keeper. They 
formed a plan of action. Mrs. Viosca, re- 
membering the pathetic story of Mr. Villi- 
kins and his Dinah, deprecated violent 
measures, 

‘* Quite right, my dear,”’ said her husband. 
‘¢ We should only add fuel to the flame.” 

‘If we could only get Robert out of the 
way quietly.” 

‘* But suppose Mr. Radzivil should not 
pro’? 

But he will.” 

T have cried Mr. Viosca. 

“What?” 

“Tve got to send a man out West imme- 
diately, upon business that will detain him 
two months, at least. I thought of sending 
Jencks; I’ll send Waldredge instead.” 

‘* Of course you will! ” cried Mrs. Viosca. 

** Yes; and I’ll start him off in the first 
train to-morrow morning. Agnes mustn’t 
know where he’s gone; and meantime” 

‘¢ Mr. Radzivil will have a clear field. We 
will remain apparently neutral.” 

Mr. Viosca gave a snort of satisfaction, 
which was lengthened into a snore. He 
slept. His wife turned over and crept into 
the arms of—Morpheus. 

A week passed away. Mr. Radzivil had 
called at Mr. Viosca’s twice and had taken 
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dinner there, in company with Boolegar. 
Mr. Waldredge was in the West. He had 
left a note for Agnes upon the morning of 
his departure. It was in her father’s pocket. 

‘‘What business has he writing to my 
daughter, I should like to know ?”’ said that 
gentleman. 

Meantime Agnes was miserable. Why 
didn’t Robert call? Was he still afflicted 
with the fit of jealousy with which he was 
attacked on the night of Mrs. Brimmer’s 
party ? She could account for his continued 
absence in no other way. If he had been ill, 
she would have heard of it. So it must be 
_jealousy. 

Well, she would cure him by the homeeop- 
athic treatment—“ smilia simflibus curan- 
tur ’’—she would flirt with Radzivil. He 
was a very agreeable gentleman. She knew 
she never could love him—she could never 
love anybody but Bob; but if Bob didn’t 
come to his senses before many days, she 
thought she might do something that he’d 
be sorry for. 

Radzivil continued to call. He was at the 
house four evenings a week. They sang 
duets together, and they played chess. Mr. 


and Mrs. Viosca kept out of the way as much 


as possible meanwhile, contented to let well 
enough alone. 

And so time passed on, and Agnes heard 
nothing from her lover.. (Mr. Viosca had 
burnt two letters bearing the Chicago post- 
mark.) Why didn’t he come to her? She 
was too proud to seek an explanation, al- 
though she subdued her pride enough to 
walk by her father’s office one day—for she 
knew nothing of his journey to the West,— 
hoping to see him, at least. 

At last she became convinced that Robert 
had ceased to love her; or, perhaps, had 
never loved her at all. That thought made 
her very wretched. If she had not pos- 
sessed a strong constitution, she would very 
probably have begun to languish about this 
time, and eventually died of a broken heart. 
But, alas! her lungs were sound. : 

(1 beg the sentimental reader’s pardon. 
If I were writing fiction, I know I could 
please you; but facts are such stubborn 
things!) 

I don’t know whether I told you—if I 
didn’t, I will tell you now—that Miss Agnes 
Viosca was a young lady of considerable 
spirit. If she suffered, no one should know 
it, least of all her jealous lover. She was 
what some people call ‘‘ high-strung;”’ but 


she had her “‘ melting moments,” and in one 
of them she wrote a note to Robert com- 
mencing thus, ‘‘Come, fcr my’ arms are 
empty,”’ etc., but just as she crossed the t 
in the last word, Radzivil rang the bell. So 
she burnt the note, ran down-stairs, put on 
her bonnet, cloak and furs, and went out for 
a sleigh-ride. 

It was just such a glorious day as we 
sometimes have in winter, though not often. 
The air was mild, the sleighing perfect, and 
Agnes enjoyed the ride exceedingly. Rad- 
zivil was sentimental. They were crossing 
a bridge, and he claimed the toll. She put 
up her little rosebud of a mouth with charm- 
ing naivete. He took one sip—ah, it was 
intoxicating! The next moment he told his 
love. 

Love me! 
face. 

“Yes, you, darling; only you!” And he 
tried to take her hand. 

‘*T never thought of this before.”’ 

Radzivil wondered what she had been 
thinking of. 

** Can you love me, Agnes? Will you be 
my wife ?”’ he asked, looking down into her 
sweet, blue eyes, 

She turned pale, and trembled violently 
fora moment. Then she spoke:— 

will answer you to-morrow,” 

Enough; I can wait.”’ 

They rode home in silence. Mrs. Viosca 
met them at the door. She knew by their 
faces, and by the constraint they both 
seemed laboring under, that the important 
words had been spoken. But what an- 
swer? She longed to know. 

Agnes had a good cry that night after 
retiring. At last she went to sleep and 
dreamed of Bob, and awoke with a headache 
next morning. A storm had arisen during 
the night, and the air was thick with snow. 
It lasted all day. The wind blew violently, 
and when the skies cleared, the roads were 
blocked up in every direction. Poqueville 
was shut up from the outside world for 
twelve hours longer, and Radzivil was shut 
up in the hotel with an excruciating tooth- 
ache. That night he had the molar ex- 
tracted. 

The next morning he drove up to the door 
of the Viosca mansion. He had Follinger’s 
best horses, and a snug little cutter, and was 
going to Mugham on business. Would Ag- 
nes accompany him? To be sure, the 
sleighing was indifferent, for the snow had 
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not been tracked down; but with a pair of 
horses, they might glide along merrily 
enough. Would she go? Yes, she would 


go. 
Away they went, over the white, glitter- 


ing snow, to the merry music of the bells, 
to the 


——“ jingling and the tinkling of the bells.” 


It was stinging cold, but Agnes was well 
wrapped up in her furs, so the biting winds 
could not reach her, except to pinch her 
cheeks, making them more rosy and lovely 
than ever. 

On they went, over hill and down dale. 
There were bad places between great piles 
of snow, where the track was scarcely wide 
enough for one team, to say nothing of two, 
and where the horses plunged and snorted, 
and where Agnes was in momentary expec- 
tation of ‘‘ making a landing” in a snow- 
bank. She uttered several piercing notes of 
terror from time to time, and then the next 
moment laughed at her fears. Radzivil 
would have slipped one arm around her, but 
the horses required all his attention. As 
for his answer, — well, he felt sure of that 
now. 

They were getting on famously. The 
church spires of Mugham burst upon their 
sight from the top of Billicod Hill. Radzivil 
let out the horses, for the road was smooth 
down to the valley beyond. They reached 
the foot of the hill; but here the road turned 
suddenly to the left, and they found them- 
selves in between two high walls of snow, 
while right ahead of them was a horse and 
sleigh dashing furiously towards them. 
There was a single man in it. Radzivil 
shouted for him to stop, at the same time 
endeavoring to curb his own fiery coursers. 
Perhaps the man didn’t see or hear him, for 
the wind blew the snow from the high bank 
in his face, and his ears were tied up in 
mufflers. 

On he came. Radzivil pulled his horses 
out tooneside. Miss Agnes gave a screech, 
the horses made one wild bound, and the 
next minute the cutter was bottom side up, 
Mr. Radzivil was buried head downward in 
the snow, and Agnes was clinging to the 
dasher of the other sleigh, into which she 
had been thrown just as the two came oppo- 
site. The gentleman grasped her arm, and 
drew her onto the seat. 

‘* Bob!” she cried, looking up into his 
face. 
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“Agnes!” he yelled, looking into her eyes. 
Stop, Robert.” 


Bob pulled the reins. 

‘* How could you forsake me so, without 
one word ?” she said. 

“‘Forsake you! I’ve been out West, on 
business for your father. Left a note with 
him for you before going.”’ 

“*T didn’t get it.” 

** ve written two letters to you since.” 

haven’t received them.” 

‘*At last, I started for home. Got snow- 
bound at Squintam. Stopped there one 
night, then got this team and pushed on.”’ 

‘“*QO Bob! And I thought you were in 
Poqueville all the time. I thought you had 


ceased to Jove me; perhaps ‘ had learned to 
love another.’ ”” 


“And you?” 

‘* They wanted me to marry that man Rad- 
zivil. I see it all now. That’s why you 
were sent away.” 

‘** But you are not going to marry him ?”’ 

** No, Bob, never!” 

She hid her face on his breast. He threw 
one arm around her, and pressed a kiss upon 
her brow.” 

Hold shouted Radzivil, resuming 
his perpendicular, and brushing the snow 
out of his eyes. 

‘*T intend to,” replied Bob, giving Agnes 
another hug, and then laying the whip to the 
horse. 

They dashed up the hill, and were out of 
sight before Radzivil knew what to make of 
it. Here was a situation! Ten miles from 
Poqueville and three from Mugham, with 
fragments of a demolished sleigh scattered 
around him, and the horses galloping over 
the road in the distance. As there was 
nothing else to do, he made his way to Mug- 
ham on foot. 

Meantime Bob and Agnes drove to Poque- 
ville, stopped at the minister’s house for a 
few minutes, where, as soon as a license 
could be procured, the matrimonial knot was 
tied, when the happy pair immediately rode 
up to Mr. Viosca’s door. 

The old gentleman was coring out of the 
gate, picking his teeth. He swallowed the 
toothpick to smother down his emotions, 
when he saw his daughter and Bob. 

Halloo! what’s this?” 

‘* My wife, Mr. Viosca,”’ said Bob. 

“And Radzivil?” 

‘* He was breaking into a bank when I saw 
him last.” 
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That night Radzivil returned to Poque- 
ville. He found Boolegar smoking his meer- 
schaum as usual. 

leave town to-morrow,” said Boolegar, 
removiny his pipe. 

‘‘And so do I.” 


‘*T offered myself to Miss Pearl to-day.” 

‘‘And what did she say ?” 

‘“‘Say? Why, she said that she had no 
particular use for me at present.’’’ 

They left Poqueville in the early morning 
train. 


THE SICK-ROOM FIRE. 


AM neither doctor nor nurse by profes- 
sion, but have had twice in my lifetime 
to abandon my ordinary occupation and take 
charge of members of my family who suffered 
from severe illness. Like others who were 
not taught ‘‘ the regular way,’’ I had to meet 
difficulties as they arose, and, as often hap- 
pens, necessity became the mother of inven- 
tion. 

My first patient was my father. He suf- 
fered from nervous fever; and the slightest 
noise caused him great suffering, every sound 
appearing to be magnified to an extraordin- 
ary degree. It was, of course, important 
that nothing should occur to break the light 
sleep which he got from time to time. His 
illness occurred in winter, and the season 
was an unusually severe one of frost. It 
was necessary to keep a fire in the bedroom; 
yet I found that the poking of it, dropping 
of cinders on the fender-pan, and the putting 
of coals on the fire, interfered sadly with my 
patient’s rest; and I saw that I must get rid 
of the noise if my nursing was to be a suc- 
cess. My first step was to send out of the 
room both fender and fire-irons, and to get 
an ordinary walking-stick. With this I 
cleared the bars and did what poking was 
necessary for several weeks. When it took 
fire, as it occasionally did, a rub upon the 
hob put it out. All the rattle of fire-irons 
and fender was got rid of, and my first diffi- 
culty was overcome. My remaining trouble 
was putting coals on the fire. If I shook 
them out of the scuttle into the grate, it 
made a deal of noise; if I rooted them out 
with a scoop, the sound was nearly as great, 
and more irritating, because more prolonged. 


I managed to get out of that difficulty by 
making up the coal in parcels. I brought 
my coal-hod down-stairs, and taking a couple 
of scoopfuls of coal at a time, I folded it in a 
piece of newspaper, and then tied each par- 
cel with a string. I put the parcels one upon 
another in it until the coal-hod was full, and 
took them to my patient’s room. When the 
fire wanted replenishing, I placed a parcel 
upon it; the paper burned away, and the coal 
settled down gently with little or no sound. 
After this, the fire was no longer a trouble 
to me or to my patient. 

Some years after my first experience at 
nursing, my wife was suddenly attacked 
with typhus fever. I had to clear the house 
of children and servants, and send for two 
hospital nurses. When I was preparing for 
the night on the evening of their arrival, the 
nurse who was about to sit up smiled when 
she saw me bring into the patient’s room a 
coal-hod full of paper parcels. She evident- 
ly looked upon it as the whim of an amateur. 
The next morning she took quite another 
view of the case, and said: ‘I thought, sir, 
that I knew my business pretty well; but 
you certainly have taught me something I 
did not know—how to manage a sick-room 
fire. Why, I often let the fire out, and had 
to sit for hours in the cold, for fear of waken- 
ing patients when they were getting a good 
sleep, besides missing the fire afterwards, 
when they wakened, and I had not a warm 
drink for them or the means of making it. 
With your parcels, I had a good fire all night 
without a sound, and never had to soil my 
fingers.”’ 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS’ STORY-TELLER 
THE SMOTHERED PRINCESSES. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 


ILLY’S two dolls were very cold nights; 
there could be no doubt of it, for al- 
though they slept together, they had only 
one thin sheet over them, and it is probable 
that they shivered all night, for Tilly herself 
was not any too warm, though she had had 
two blankets put on her own bed. So she 
asked her mother what she should do, and 
her mother said if she were Tilly, she should 
make a nice bed-quilt for the two dolls. 

‘* But, mamma,”’ said Tilly, anxiously, ‘‘it 
would take me all winter to piece up enough 
little blocks for a doll’s bed-quilt.” 

‘*Oh, you needn’t piece up blocks,” said 
mamma; ‘‘ you can run pretty strips of calico 
together just the right length, and I will 
tear them off for you.” 

So mamma found pink and blue calico 
enough for the little bedquilt, and tore off 
the strips—just three strips of each—so that 
it would not take Tilly long to run them up. 
And then she told Tilly that when they were 
all put together nicely, she would let her 


have a quilting—a real quilting, such as 
grown-up ladies have, with company to tea. 
Tilly was in an ecstasy, and ran for her 


little thimble. But it took her a long time 
to run up one seam, and when two were 
done her fingers ached, and she saw some 
children playing tag, so she went to play, 
too. The next day she did not feel like sew- 
ing at all, but the dolls looked very chilly, 
so she did one more seam. Then it was half 
done, and that encouraged her. She began 
to think a great deal about the quilting and 
who should be invited; so her fingers flew, 
and before the week was gone the little pink 
and blue bedquilt was all sewed together. 

Then her mother cut out a lining for it 
from an old pillow-case, and basted it to- 
gether. She sent Tilly to a closet up-stairs 
‘for the frame that came off from her brother 
Tom’s large slate when he broke it at school, 
and fhat was just the thing to stretch the 
bedquilt on to be quilted. So she fastened 
it in, and then marked it all over with chalk 
in little diamonds, to guide the child-quilters’ 
needles. When this was all done, she told 
Tilly to go and invite her company. 

So Tilly invited Daisy Green, who was so 
good-natured, and Nelly Pike, who wore such 


pretty dresses, and Lucy Barry, who was so 
bashful she could hardly speak. Four little 
girls were enough to do the quilting, her 
mother said—one at each corner of the frame. 
They all promised to come and bring their 
thimbles. 

So Tuesday afternoon the grand event 
came off, and the little girls arrived one after 
another. ‘Tilly’s mother gave them four 
ottomans to sit on, close together, and show- 
ed them how to hold the frame and how to 
put their needles in and out along the dia- 
monds. 

‘**Isn’t it fun?” said Daisy. ‘‘ I mean to 
ask my mother to let me have a quilting, too, 
and you shall all come to it.” 

‘¢ Oh, I’ve pricked my finger!” cried Tilly; 
and a little red drop stained her stitches. 

‘* Never mind; it’s gone on the pink stripe; 
so it won’t show much,” said Daisy, con- 
solingly. 

‘¢ My doll hasn't any bedquilt, either,” said 
Nelly; ‘‘ but she has a beautiful new cherry 
silk dress.” 

‘“‘And mine has a ruffled apron,’ said 
Daisy, ‘‘ with pockets in it. There, I’ve got 
to stop and thread my needle! ” 

‘And I can’t get this knot out of my 
thread,” said Tilly, pulling at it savagely. 

‘* Well, you needn’t keep joggling my el- 
bow! ”’ exclaimed Nelly. 

‘““Why don’t you say something, Lucy 
Barry ?”’ asked Daisy. ‘‘ You just go stitch, 
stitch, stitch! Oh, look, girls; see how much 
Lucy has done, and I have only finished 
four diamonds!” 

Lucy blushed and laughed. She was a 
nice little girl, and always did the best she 
could. She made the smallest stitches of all, 
too, and Nelly Pike made the largest. But 
it was not much matter about that, if the 
quilting only got done before tea. So they 
stitched away diligently, though the needles 
got into pretty close quarters, sometimes, as 
was to be expected on so small a frame. In 
fact, as Daisy said, the dolls ought to have 
done the quilting themselves, and she would 
have sent her own doll to help, with her 
new ruffled apron. 

By-and-by Tilly’s brother Tom came home 
from school, and rapped on the window as 
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he passed by, to make the little girls look up 
from their work. 

“Oh, now I hope he won’t come in and 
tease us! ”’ said Tilly, in alarm; for Tom had 
been known to do such things. 

But Tom was not coming in to tease them. 
No; he had a very different plan in his head. 
He had learned in his history lesson that 
afternoon about the two poor little English 
princes smothered by their cruel uncle in 
the Tower, and he was thinking it all over 
with a very tragic interest. 

**T suppose I could do it just the same if 
they were princesses instead of princes! ’’ he 
said to himself; and with these mysterious 
words he ran up-stairs into Tilly’s room, and 
shut the door. 

But no one noticed, or thought anything 
about him, and the quilting went merrily on 
down below. : 

By-and-by all the diamonds were done, 
every one of them. Some of the stitches 
were long, and some short, and some did not 
run very straight; but no matter for that, the 
quilting was done. The little girls looked on 
with great interest, while Tilly’s mother 
took it out of the frame, and bound it neatly 
herself with a pretty blue braid. There it 
was, the beautiful new bedquilt, all ready 
for Tilly’s dolls. 

‘‘ Hadn’t we better put them to bed right 
away ?”’ asked Tilly, who was anxious to try 
the effect. The little girls all thought it 
would be a great deal better, so away they 
ran up into Tilly’s room. 

‘* But where are the dolls ?”’ asked Nelly. 

“Why, I left them in this chair!” said 
Tilly; and then she began to look all around 
the room, and the others helped her. 

They looked under the bed, and in the bu- 
reau drawers, and in the closet, and in the 
bandbox, but there were no dolls to be found. 

““Oh, dear! oh, dear!’? where are my 
dolls ?’ cried Tilly, almost in tears. 

Just then Tom looked in at the door, with 
a very gloomy face. : 

‘* Perhaps he knows,”’ whispered Daisy. 

“Tom, have you seen my two dolls? Do 
you know where they are ?”’ 

‘« They’re dead! ” said Tom, ominously. 

Tilly began to cry, and her mother hearing 
the sound, came up-stairs. Daisy told her 
what the trouble was. 

“Where are Tilly’s dolls, Tom?” asked 
his mother, very gravely. 

‘“‘They’re dead!’ repeated Tom, with 
some hesitation. 
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‘*Well, who killed them? Where are they?”’ 
smothered! ” 
‘*Smothered? Tom, tell me this instant 
where they are?”’ 

They’re smothered! said Tom, excited- 
ly; ‘‘they’re smothered to death at the foot 
of the Tower stairs.”’ 

Tilly sobbed bitterly, and the three little 
visitors looked horrified. They were glad in 
their hearts that they had no brother Toms. 
But the mother made Tom lead the way at 
once to the ‘‘ Tower stairs,’”’ and the little 
party all followed. 

It was at the foot of the garret stairs, on 
the lowest step, in the dark. There lay the 
two dolls, stifled under a great feather pillow, 
so not a breath of air could reach them. 
There the cruel Tom had lured them, and 
with his own hands pressed the pillow down 
hard on their innocent little faces for full 
five minutes, as he was made to confess, and 
so he had smothered them to death. 

‘““Q mamma, won’t they ever come to 
life?” implored Tilly, in a piteous voice. 

‘“*T hope so,” said her mother, smiling; 
and, taking the poor little martyrs to her 
room, she rubbed their stiff kid hands, and 
put camphor to their noses, to the great edi- 
fication of the four little girls. The visitors 
thought Tilly’s mamma perfectly splendid. 

So the dolls were brought to life again, and 
Tilly, with renewed affection, undressed 
them tenderly, and put on their little white 
nightgowns. Then she put them in bed, and 
with great ceremony the new pink and blue 
bedquilt was brought and spread over them, 
and carefully tucked in on both sides. Then 
the four little girls stood and looked at them. 

** Don’t they look beautiful!’ murmured 
Lucy. 

‘Yes; and isn’t the bedquilt splendid ? ” 
exclaimed Daisy. ‘I never had so much 
fun in my life. I am going to have a quilt- 
ing myself, just as soon as I can.” 

Then Tilly’s mother called them to tea, 
and they had hot rolls and seed cakes and 
preserved plums forsupper. The little girls 
were allowed to decide whether Tom should 
have any supper at all that night, and they 
finally conchuded that as the dolls had been 
brought to life again, and had not really been 
smothered quite to death, Tom should be al- 
lowed to eat with the rest. But if the dolls 
had been actually killed 

“Why, then Tom ought to be put in the 
Tower himself, and starved for a week!” 
said Daisy. 
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AL and his sister Minty lived away up 
in New Hampshire, where there are 
such great, high mountains—some with 
bare, glittering peaks, that look, at a dis- 
tance, like ragged clouds against the sky, 
and some with clusters of trees, like green 
caps, on their heads. It was a pretty place 
enough, though, I dare say, you would have 
found it rather lonely, for there was but one 
house to be seen from their cottage windows, 
and that was ever so far away, on the top of 
a steep hill. 

It was all of three miles to the nearest 
store, and it wasn’t very much of a store 
when you got there—nothing in it but gro- 
ceries, and cotton cloth, and calico, and 
boots and shoes which were not made after 
the daintiest fashion. There was never a 
toy on any of the shelves, and only a few 
striped sticks of peppermint and checkerber- 
ry candy, and a jar full of great sugar goose- 
berries, too hard to be broken by anything 
short of a hammer, and too large to go in 
any but a giant’s mouth. You may be sure 
the pennies are not easily coaxed out of the 
farmers’ pockets to exchange for anything 
that is not absolutely necessary, so the stock 
of sweets doesn’t have to be replenished very 
often. 

Hal and Minty thought that it was the 
nicest store in the world, however. The 
variety of bright, rainbow calico was a won- 
der and delight to their eyes; and, as for the 
dry, striped candy, it was ambrosia to their 
greedy little palates, and they made them- 
selves look like pictures in the comic alma- 
nac, by stuffing out their little, plump, red- 
apple cheeks with the gooseberries. For 
Hal was a real little farmer, and earned 
money for himself; and Minty had more 
business on her hands than any little woman 
you ever saw, and had more pennies than 
you could count, in her savings-bank; and 
never one that she did not earn herself, with 
her wee, brown hands. 

She was all the maid her mother had; and 
a busy little maid she was, and had her 
weekly wages, like any small servant. You 


should have seen what nice, little house- 
wifely ways she had. All the country people 
for miles around were piping her praises, 
and her father and mother were as proud of 
her as proud could be. 


BURIED IN THE SNOW. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


It was very nice, bright winter weather, 

and the sleighing was splendid on the stage- 
road, when Grandma Garland, who lived 
fifteen miles away, over in Ossipee, sent 
word for the children’s father and mother to 
come and make her a visit, as she was not 
well. 

‘*Tt’s fortunate that I baked so many pies 
and so much cake, yesterday,”’ said Mrs. 
Garland, to her husband. ‘We can leave 
the children, I think, just as well as not, to- 
day.” 

‘* Yes,”’ said he, and I think we had better 
go now, as soon as we can get ready. This 
fine weather may not last long.” 

‘*Are you going to stay all night ?”’ asked 
Minty, who was hurrying to put up a nice 
pat of butter, which she had made herself 
and stamped with a butterfly, to send to 
grandma. 

‘““‘We can’t tell how that will be,’’. said 
they. ‘‘If grandma is really ill, we may. 
You and Hal won’t be afraid to stay alone, 
will you?” 

They were both indignant at the bare idea. 
Hadn’t they stayed alone two nights when 
they were ever so much smaller than they 
were now, and never once thought of being 
afraid ? What was there to be afraid of, 
they would like to know ? 

And so, after giving them various charges, 
the parents left them without the slightest 
uneasiness; for Minty could take care of the 
milk as well as her mother, and Hal could 
take care of the cattle as well as his father; 
and as for robbers, or anything of that kind, 
there was never one known in that region. 
And the two small housekeepers were as 
careful of fire, and had as wise a lookout for 
the affairs of the household, as any older 
ones that could be found. 

** What fun it is to keep house all by our- 
selves, isn’t it, Hal?” said Minty, stepping 
about in such an important way. 

‘** Yes,” said Hal, from the depths of the 
great rocking-chair, where he was reading 
the paper with the very air of his father. 
‘‘And I don’t believe that father and mother 
will get home to-morrow, for it’s going to 
storm.”’ 

‘“* Going to storm ?”’ repeated Minty, with 
surprise, looking up into the sunshiny sky. 
‘“‘Why, Hal, what are you thinking of? It’s 
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the pleasantest day that ever was! 
see the least signs of a storm.” 

“Well,” said Hal, not caring to dispute 
with a girl—for how should girls know any- 
thing about weather signs, when they were 
in the house nearly all the time ?—*‘ perhaps 
it isn’t going to; but I think it is, and that’s 
all there is about it.”’ 

And before night Minty saw that Hal was 
right. The bright blue sky grew cloudy, and 
the air was chilly, as if it were full of snow. 
Then, as it began to grow dark, the snow 
began to fall in thick, fine flakes, and the 
wind made a lonesome noise round the cor- 
ner of the house, as it always did in storms. 
But neither Hal nor Minty cared for it all; 
for they knew that their father and mother 
were safe at grandma’s, and would not at- 
tempt to drive home on such a stormy night, 
and as for themselves, they did not feel a bit 
more lonely. 

They made a famous fire on the broad, 
old-fashioned hearth, and the firelight 
seemed all the cheerier for the darkness 
outside. Then, after their work was done, 
they sat down by its side, telling stories and 
riddles, popping corn, and roasting great, 
rosy apples that hissed and sputtered before 
the coals in the merriest way imaginable. 

And so time danced away as if by magic, 
until, bed-time. They could harely believe 
the solemn old clock when it said that it was 
nine. 

“My!” said Hal, peeping out of doors 
just before he crept up-stairs to bed. ‘‘ It’s 
snowing like everything, Mint!” 

And it looked as if it had snowed “like 
everything ”’ all night, when they arose the 
next morning. There was a great drift that 
nearly covered one of the kitchen windows, 
and the docrs were all blocked up, and it 
was blowing and snowing still. The air 
was so thick they could hardly see across 
the road. 

“The stage won’t get through to-day, I 
guess,”’ said Hal, coming from the yard, all 
powdered as white as white could be. ‘The 
road is full of such jolly great drifts! Let’s 
make some molasses-candy, Minty. Mother 
said we might have some while she was gone, 
if we wanted it, you know.”’ 

‘“*Well,’’ said Minty, ‘‘ so we will. 
a splendid fire.”’ 

So they forgot all about the storm and the 
snow-drifts. The snow usually drifted into 
the valley where they lived a good deal, and 
they cared little how it heaped over the 
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fences, even if their father and mother were 
away. The roads would be broken out, as 
usual, as soon as the storm was over; and, 
until then, they would be as merry as possi- 
ble within doors. 

And they were merry all that day, while 
the storm increased, the wind made a 
more dismal sound than ever about the 
house, and before night came again, the drift 
covered that one window entirely, like a 
great, white curtain. The wilder it grew 
without, the brighter stories they told,—the 
higher they heaped the great fire-place with 
crackling pine logs, which told stories them- 
selves as they crumbled away into coals, of 
summer woods and flitting fairies. Then 
Hal whittled out a famous set of Jack- 
straws, and they played with them all the 
evening. 

‘““O Hal, I don’t believe there ever was 
such a snow-storm before!’’ said Minty, 
pausing in her game to look out of the win- 
dow. ‘‘It’s fortunate that the barn and 
wood-shed are connected with the house, for 
you couldn’t get out of doors to save your 
life, and the cows would be so hungry, and 
we should be so cold! ” 

** Pooh! ”’ said Hal, ‘* I could get out if I 
wanted to. Won’t it be fun to help break 
out the roads to-morrow ?” 

** You might get out of this window, I sup- 
pose,”’ said Minty; ‘‘ but you couldn’t get as 
far as the barn, there are such great drifts 
between here and there. You couldn’t get 
out of the door, because it is all covered up 
with snow. I’m going to see how it looks 
from the other side of the house.” 

‘*Come back, and let’s finish the game 
first,’ said Hal. 

But Minty was gone, and back again in a 
minute. 

‘*Why, Hal! ’’ she exclaimed, breathlessly, 
**don’t you believe the snow is heaped up 
over two of the back windows, and there’s 
only a little space left at the top of the other 
one. I’m afraid we shall be buried up in it 
before morning.” 

Nonsense! said Hal, I’m not afraid 
of that. Aren’t you ever coming to play any 
more 

Such a long night as that seemed, and so 
still! Not the slightest gust of wind swept 
up against the window-panes; there wasn’t 
the least bit of creaking in the trees without, 
and never a sound of any kind to be heard. 

Hal woke up two or three times, thinking 
that it must be morning, but it was so still 
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and dark that he would fall asleep again 
after a little while. At last he sat up in 
bed, and spoke to Minty, who slept in the 
next room. 

‘** Minty,” said he, “‘ are you awake ?”’ 

“Yes,” said Minty. ‘ Isn’t it time to get 
up? Ive been awake this ever and ever so 
long.” 

‘** So have I,” said Hal, “‘and I’m going 
down-stairs to see what time it is.” 

So Hal groped his way down-stairs into 
the kitchen, and, finding a match, lit the 
lamp that he had left on the table the night 
before. 

‘* Goodness, Minty!” he screamed, “ it’s 
half-past seven o’clock, and as dark as pitch 
still! What does it mean ?”’ 

But, before Minty could get down-stairs, 
he had discovered the meaning of it. 

‘* Minty,” said he, when she came into the 
room, looking a little pale and frightened, 
‘don’t be afraid, but I think we are buried 
up in the snow; so your fears last night 
weren’t for nothing, after all. I thought it 
was an amazingly long night. It must be 
that we have slept all day, and it is evening 
now.” 

** Oh, dear, Hal, how can you talk so cool- 
ly about it?’’ said Minty, bursting into a 
flood of despairing tears. ‘If I could only 
see papa and mamma once more! but, of 
course, they can’t get to us, and ’»—— 

‘* Nonsense!” said Hal, interrupting her. 
‘*We shall probably see them a great many 
times more. Do you think, if there’s any- 
body left above the snow, that they won’t 
come and dig us out? Do you think papa 
would leave us here long, buried alive in this 
way, if there were any such thing as finding 
us in the snow-bank ?—and of course there 
is, for everybody knows just where the house 
stands, and the drifts can’t be as high as this 
in many places. If we can only keep warm, 
and there’s enough to eat in the house, we 
might live here a long, long time.”’ 

‘*T don’t see why we can’t keep warm,” 
‘said Minty. ‘‘There’s plenty of wood, and, 
as for having enough to eat, I’m sure I could 
cook something if we shouldn’t have. It’s 
dreadfully cold here now. Do let’s have a 
fire.” 

‘*“Why, don’t you see we can’t, Minty? I 
was going to make one when I first came 
down, but the chimney is all filled up with 
snow, and the smoke can’t get out, of course; 
and it would all come into the room, and 
choke us to death, perhaps.” 


Minty’s face took the dejected expression 


n. 
‘*We shall have to creep into bed, or sit up 
wrapped in blankets,” laughed Hal. 

But it wasn’t a very cheery laugh, though 
he tried to make it so for Minty’s sake. To 
tell the truth, he was almost as much fright- 
ened as she was. It seemed such a fearful 
thing to be imprisoned in that way; and how 
long one could live, to be shut away so from 
the air and light, he couldn’t tell. What if 
they never should see their father and moth- 
er any more ? 

‘¢ Well, Minty,” said he, after a little si- 
lence, ‘‘ I must go and feed the poor cows. 
They’ve been lowing in their stalls this long 
time. I suppose they’re dreadfully hungry. 
And I’m dreadfully hungry myself, too; 
aren’t you?” 

Minty thought she was, though she hadn’t 
noticed it before, and while Hal was seeing 
to the cows, she looked about for something 
for their breakfast. 

Oh, if they could only have some hot coffee 
or tea! she thought it might revive their 
drooping spirits; and then she was so chilled! 
How nice even hot water would be! Then 
such a bright idea popped into her head, 
She could put some water into a tin basin, 
and heat it overa lamp. Her mother did so 
once when Hal was sick in the night, when 
there was no fire in the house, and she 
wanted to make him some herb-tea. So, 
lighting the large lamp, she proceeded to try 
the experiment, and with the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

When Hal came in from the barn, he 
found a steaming cup of coffee beside his 
plate, and Minty was sipping hers quite com- 
posedly. She even smiled at the look of 
surprise he gave it. 

‘* Minty, you’re a brick!”’ said he, when 
he had learned the mystery, “‘ and we are all 
right now, for one end of the barn isn’t cov- 
ered, I’m sure; I can see the light through 
the chinks; and though it’s the side where 
there are neither windows nor door, we shall 
get a little fresh air through the cracks. 
We shan’t be stifled, any way.” 

So they ate their breakfast quite cheerful- 
ly, in spite of everything; and, after that 
was over, they warmed their numb hands in 
the lamp-blaze, and bringing down a great 
pile of blankets, wrapped themselves up in 
them, nestling together in a great chair with 
their arms around each other’s necks. 

‘* Now, let’s tell stories,” said Hal; ‘“ the 
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time will seem so much longer, if we do 
nothing but think.”’ 

**T don’t feel much like telling stories,” 
said Minty. 

‘‘Well, you feel like hearing one, don’t 
you? I'll tell you ‘Aladdin and his Wonder- 
ful Lamp.’ ”’ 

Minty was silent, for her thoughts were 
wandering in quite another direction. But 
when Hal had proceeded a little way with 
the story, before she knew it she was listen- 
ing with the deepest attention, and was fan- 
cying herselfin the enchanted garden instead 
of the cold prison under the snow. The 
fairies took possession of her mind entirely. 
Then she told a story, and it was a long time 
before either of them realized their sorrows 
again. Then they slept; then they tried to 
eat; and then they made an effort at story- 
telling again. 

But it seemed as if the house grew more 
gloomy and sepulchral. If they dropped 
anything it made such a hollow echo; and 
their footsteps over the floor sounded like 
giants’ footsteps—so loud and jarring. And 
never did the clock tick out the minutes with 
such a dolorous tone! Minty thought it 
would make her crazy as it went slowly round 
to half-past seven again and again, and still 
there were no signs of life without. Then, 
for a change, they went out into the barn, 
and crept into the soft piles of hay. The 
air seemed better there, for through one 
little chink, as Hal had discovered at first, 
they caught a faint gleam of daylight, but it 
was so high up that they could not peep 
through it. 

The hens seemed to be in a bewildered 
state of mind, not being able to determine 
whether it was night or day; sitting on their 
perches, though wide awake and croaking 
dismally, and now and then would hop down 
and peck a few kernels of corn from the 
floor. But when Hal flung his lantern over 
their heads, such a delightful fluttering as 
they made; and the old rooster uttered the 
joyfullest crow he had ever been known to 
make since he was a young rooster and first 
discovered what a beautiful voice he had. 
The cattle stamped uneasily in their stalls, 
and looked wonderingly about them with 
their soft, brown eyes; and Bruno, the great 
house-dog, who follewed the children about 
everywhere, refused to eat, and whined do- 
lorously at the closed doors. 

When they went back into the house 
again, the clock had got round once more to 


half-past sever, and after making some cof- 
fee over the lamp, they ate their supper—or 
breakfast, they could hardly tell which—then 
curled under the blankets on the lounge, and 
after a while fell into a deep sleep. 

Minty was dreaming of the sunshine, the 
first time she had dreamed a happy dream in 
all that dreadful time, when she was awak- 
ened in the midst of it by a perfect chorus of 
joyful barks from Bruno. Hal started up at 
the same time, also; but they could discover 
no reason for his furious outburst. He still 
continued them, however, and kept jumping 
up to lap their faces; then he would jump 
wildly about the room, seeming almost fran- 
tic in his joy. 

‘* He must have heard something, Minty,” 
said Hal, eagerly. 

And, sure enough, he had heard some- 
thing. Hal and Minty heard something, 
too, in a little while—a sort of scraping over- 
head, and the indistinct hum of voices. 

**O Minty!” said Hal. 

“QO Hal!” said Minty, weeping for joy. 

By-and-by a great heap of snow came 
tumbling down on the hearth, and they 
heard their father’s voice, which sounded as 
if it came from heaven. 

‘“‘Are you alive, children?” he cried, in 
tones tremulous with anxiety. 

‘* Yes, father; alive and well!’ shouted 
Hal. 

And then you may be sure the men worked 
with a will to dig them out of prison, and 
give them a little of the blessed ligh: and air 
again. But when the dvor was opened at 
last, and the father came rushing in to em- 
brace his darlings, poor little Minty fainted 
quite away in his arms. She recovered in a 
little while, however, and such a happy 
family as they were that night, all together 
again round the cheery fire, is not often seen. 
And the father and mother both declared 
that they never, would leave the children 
alone again. 

It was she greatest snow-storm that had 
been known for years and years, and the 
wind was just the right way to blow all the 
snow from the hills into their little valley. 
It took Mr. Garland, with his crew of men 
and oxen, three days to get up from the 
village tothem. The snow fell on Tuesday 
night, and it was Saturday morning before 
they saw the light again. 

This happened, I don’t know how many 
years ago, but Minty and Hal are telling the 
story to their grandchildren to-night. 
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RUTHVEN’S PUZZLE 


Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briees, West Bethel, Oxford 
County, Maine. 


Answers to November Puzzles. 
80.—Stirrups. 
82.—D 
BOS 
GEMEL_ 
BENISON 
DOMINATOR 
SESAMUM 


81.—S 
PEDAL 
PELECAN 
SIDERATED 
PACATED 
LATEX LOTUS 
NED NOM 
D R 
83.—Herdic. Wherry. - 
84.—ThieF 8.—C rooM 
Assal AzotE 
Noyes SymaR 
GaneH HythE 
86.—L-atent. 87.—L-aid. 
88.—M-arrow. 89.—L-astage. 
90.—M_-aigre. 91.—L-adrone. 
92.—L-aura. 93.—L-Emma. 
94.—M-Agnes. 


1.—A Charade 
Two boys, courageous, thought they would repair, 
With spirits gay, 
And seek the mountain lion in his lair, 
Where oft he lay. 
Walking a log without sufficient care 
To guide their way, 
Downward, by slipping, fell the luckless pair, 
In boggy clay. 


No bones were broken; but, alackaday! 
Their guns were wet; 
While on a tree they saw their foe at bay, 
With eyes of jet. 
First second last a branch the lion lay, 
His teeth all set; 
CoMPLETE and WHOLE in haste they fled away, 
But with regret. MAUDE. 


Diamonds. 

2.—1. A consonant. 2. A coal-scuttle. 3. A 
_hymph of paradise. 4. A virulent poison. 5. A 
lenghtened utterance of the voice. 6. Not easily. 
7. A vowel. 

3.—1. A letter from Ruthven. 2. To except. 
3. A jewel. 4. The Mexican hog. 5. An Eng- 
lish astronomer, 1800-1867. 6. To behave to- 
ward. 7. A letter from Maude. 

MUFTI. 


Word Snycopations. 
4.—Take to resign from departing, and leave a 
depression. 6 


PAGE. 


5.—A game of ball from a moral fable, and 
leave a disease. 

6.—Extent from a concrete cement, and leave 
a seed yielding a valuable oil. 

7.—A fall from thrown into disorder, and leave 
a seam. 

8.—Former from a process of reasoning, and 
leave an animal. 

9.—The tibia from a Russian measure of length, 
and leave a measure of surface. 

MAUDR. 


10.—A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of eleven letters, is a 
fossil reptile. The 4, 3, 2, is to prepare flax for 
use. The 7, 1, 9, 11, 10, is quickly. ‘The 8, 5, 6, 
is a sea-fish. ANN ELIZA. 


Peculiar Double Acrostics. 
(Words of six letters.) 

11.—1. A furred tippgt worn by the clergy in 
the middle ages. 2. Pine-tree resin. 38. To let 
loose (Rare). 4. Toaward. 5. The tendency 
in fluids to mix. Second letters down. Debarks. 
Fifth letters down. Heads or points. Connected. 
A certain style of pictures. 

12.—1. Stout. 2. A narcoticdrug. 3. A small 
bilabial aperture. 4. Principal. 5. A sea-fowl, 
called also oyster-catcher. Second letters. A 
kind of narrow ribbon. Fifth letters. Clearly. 
Connected. With good-judgment. 

MAUDB. 


Anagrams, 
13.—One ice bed. 14.—Reach ruin. 
15.—A rag fed us. MurFTI. 


Answers in two Months. 


Prizes. 

For the largest list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before January 10th, 
we offer a brilliant novelette; and for the next 
best list, a book of poems. 


Solvers. 

Answers to the September puzzles were re- 
ceived from Maude, Teddy, J. D. L., Annette, 
Katie Smith, Nicholas, Jack, Birdie Lane, Vin- 
nie, Bridget McQ., Ann Eliza, I. O. T., Birdie 
Brown, Tom, Bert Rand, Cora A. L., Ida May, 
Vixen, Tellie Phone and Black Hawk. 


Prize- Winners. 
Katie Smith, Boston, Mass., for the largest 
list of answers; J. D. L., Philadelphia, Pa., for 
the next best list. 


All the readers of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE are 
cordially invited to send new puzzles of all kinds 
for publication. 


WE are pleased with the interest the lady 
readers of BALLOU’s have manifested in our 
Household Department. Any inquiries ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Alice Goldsmith, care of this 
MAGAZINE, will receive immediate attention, 
and will be answered through the MAGAZINE, 
or directly to the writer of the letter. 


RECHAUFFE DINNERS. 

Before the Christmas turkey will have had 
time to get cold; in fact, almost before it is 
cooked, the January number of BALLOov’s 
MONTHLY will have reached most of its readers. 
Endeavoring always to have our household 
department seasonable, and consequently ser- 
viceable, the above subject seemed particularly 
appropriate. 

As a general thing, one does not feel much 
enthusiasm over next day dinners; there is a 
feeling that one is eating to live, which is as bad, 
in its way, as living to eat. The half denuded 
carcass of the festive biped is not appetizing in 
appearance, but suppose you tempt Tom, who 
does so ‘‘hate”’ cold turkey, with some of the 
following dishes :— 

Turkey Ragout.—Cut the cold turkey from the 
bones as neatly as possible, slicing the white 
meat, if any, rather thickly, and removing every 
particle of skin from every portion. Put into a 
saucepan the bones, well-broken, a sliced onion, 
two stalks of celery, a few sprigs of parsley, and 
any gravy that may have been left; cover with a 
pint of cold water, and stew gently for an hour, 
but do not ailow this to reduce much in quantity; 
strain into an earthen bowl; return the sauce- 
pan to the fire with a tablespoonful of butter, 
into which, as soon as it melts, stir an equal 
amount of flour; when turning rather brown, 
pour the hot gravy slowly into it, stirring the 
while; do not boil up any of the stuffing with the 
gravy, as it is apt to spoil the flavor. There 
should be two-thirds of a pint of this gravy.’ 
Season with salt and pepper, and lay in the meat, 
which must get hot through without being 
allowed to boil. Add a few drops of lemon- 
juice, pour out on a flat dish, and garnish with 
diamonds of toast. A cupful of whole or 
chopped mushrooms, stewed for fifteen minutes 
in the gravy before putting in the meat, is a de- 
lightful addition. 

Where not enough cold fowl remains for the 
above dish, it may be disguised as follows: Chop 
very finely the bits of meat, and for two cupfuls 
of the mince, put over the fire a gill of the stock 
made as above; when it boils, stir in a table- 
spoonful of flour wet with a gill of cream. When 
this thickens, add the mince, and season rather 
highly with cayenne. While this is in prepara- 
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tion, make and bake two squares of good paste; 
put the hot mince between them at least an inch 
thick, and send to table. 

Turkey Scallop is so savory a dish, that its 
frequent appearance will bea matter of rejoicing. 
We are indebted to a venerable and sable auntie, 
long ago famous for her skill in cooking, for this 
recipe. Asin the preceding recipes, a pint of 
gravy is made, and the meat chopped fine. In 
the bottom of a pudding-dish, previously well- 
buttered, put a layer of cracker-crumbs, then a 
layer of the minced turkey, seasoned and dotted 
with bits of butter; continue this until the dish 
is nearly full, and pour in enough gravy or stock 
to almost cover the contents. It is better to add 
this gravy to each layer. Have ready a crust of 
eracker-crumbs soaked in milk, seasoned and 
mixed with two beaten eggs; spread this smoothly 
over the top; dot with bits of butter, invert a pie- 
dish over it, and place in a moderate oven. As 
soon as it begins to bubble at the sides, remove 
the cover and brown. Oysters and their liquor 
are a pleasant addition. 

The possibilities of croquettes and salads are 
too well-known to need description, but two deli- 
cious soups which are not so well-known, can be 
made from cold poultry. Reserve the white 
meat, or, if there is none, a few pieces from any 
portion; crack the bones well, add the gravy, a 
sliced onion, and several stalks of celery; cover 
with two quarts of cold water, and simmer for 
three hours. Chop fine the meat you have re- 
served, rub to a paste with the yolks of two hard 
boiled eggs, moistening with a little of the soup. 
Mix this with the chopped meat and a few bread- 
crumbs, to make all hold together, and form into 
little balls; strain the soup, season with salt, 
white pepper and minced parsley, drop in the 
force-meat balls, simmer for ten minutes, add a 
cup of rich cream, made hot and slightly thick- 
ened with flour. This may be slightly varied by 
substituting for the force-meat balls, a cupful of 
celery cut into bits and cooked in the soup for 
thirty minutes before adding the cream, as the 
soup must not be allowed to boil after the latter 
is added. 

You may so prepare a brown giblet soup as to 
make it almost equal to green turtle. Make a 
stock from the bones as above, and, if you can 
get it, add a couple of calves’ feet, or a ten-cent 
knuckle of veal. Cook the giblets, which you 
have reserved for this purpose, in salted water 
for an hour; take them out, chop the gizzards 
fine, and mash the liver to a paste, moistening 
with a littleof the soup. Or, to save trouble, the 
giblets may be boiled in the same vessel with the 
soup, and taken out when tender. Make a roux 
by putting a tablespoonful of butter in a sauce- 
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pan, and when it boils stir in a tablespoonful of 
browned flour; when these are smoothly mixed, 
add very slowly half a cup of the soup, the 
pounded liver and chopped gizards, a small 
glass of brown sherry, and the juice of half a 
lemon. Stir this into the remainder of the soup, 
and give one boil. Qurter two hard-boiled eggs, 
put them in the tureen, and pour the soup over. 

Minced fowl] with macaroni is too nice a dish 
to omit from this list. Make a white sauce by 
stirring over the fire two tablespoonfuls of butter 
and one of flour until they form a smooth paste; 
add gradually a scant pint of boiling milk, season 
with salt, white pepper, and a trifle of nutmeg. 
Cut your cold fowl in pieces, heat in this sauce, 
and serve in a border of boiled macaroni. 

The legs and second joints of cold roast fowls, 
when grilled, are highly esteemed by English 
epicures. Score them closely, season with pep- 
per, salt, and cayenne, and broil. 

Cold broiled chicken is nice deviled. Baste 
the pieces with butter, heat on a gridiron, and 
pour over it a sauce made of one tablespoonful of 
made mustard, two of worcestershire sauce, and 
three of vinegar. 

Those fond of curried fowl] will not refuse one 
made in this way: Season the pieces of cold 
boiled or roast fowl, fry quickly, and lay on a hot 
dish; slice an onion, and fry in butter until red; 
add a cupful of stock, a teaspoonful of sugar, and 
a table spoonful each of curry-powder and flour; 
rub these latter smooth with a little cold stock 
before adding them to the sauce; put in the 
pieces of chicken, and let them boil two or three 
minutes; add the juice of half a lemon, and pour 
into the centre of a dish. Surround with a bor- 
der of boiled rice. 


BILLS OF FARE. 

The following may be of some help to house- 
keepers, to whom the dread question, ‘‘What shall 
I get for breakfast and dinner?’ oceurs with 
painful frequency and regularity :— 

FOR BREAKFAST. 

Stewed Peaches—frozen. 

Ham Omelet. Stewed Potatoes. 
Rice Muffins. Cream Toast. 
FOR LUNCHEON. 

Escalloped Oysters. Brown-Bread. 


Oatmeal. 


Apple Batter Pudding. Chocolate. 
FOR DINNER. 
Cream of Barley Soup. Wafers. 
Roast Ham. Baked Sweet Potatoes. 


Stewed Tomatoes. Potatoes a la Itallienne. 
Celery Salad. Snowballs. 
Cream of Barley soup is made in several ways, 
the following being one of the nicest: Put a 
fifteen-cent knuckle of veal into three quarts of 
cold water with one onion, a quarter of a pound 


of pearl barley, and two stalks of celery. Boil 
slowly for three hours, until the veal is reduced 
to rags, and the stock to two quarts; strain 
through a seive, pressing the barley through with 
a wooden spoon; season with white pepper and 
salt; add a cup of boiling milk, and serve at 
once. 

Mash some mealy boiled potatoes, and then 
whip with a silver fork until very light; add a 
gill of hot milk, a tablespoonful of melted butter, 
the beaten yolks of two eggs, and salt and pep- 
per. Pile roughly on a pie-dish; add the whites 
whipped stiff. Brown quickly in the oven. 

Stewed tamatoes may be varied by having a 
sliced onion cooked with them, but they must be 
cooked long enough for the onion to get thor- 
oughly tender. 

Wash one small cup of rice in several waters, 
and cook in a quart of milk (always in a farina 
kettle), with a little salt and a half cup of sugar. 
Stew gentiy until the rice is soft, and has ab- 
sorbed the milk. Fill small cups or molds with 
the milk, and set in a cold place till dinner-time. 
Serve with sweetened and flavored cream. 

Apple Pudding.—We think this will be new 
and delightful to our readers. Pare and core a 
dozen good-sized tart apples. Put them side by 
side in a pan large enough to hold them comfort- 
ably, having buttered the bottom and the sides. 
Pour in a cup of water, a tablespoonful of bran- 
dy, and a sprinkle of cinnamon, or a piece of 
stick cinnamon. Cook over a slow fire to keep 
the apples whole. When cooked enough to be 
tender, lift them out carefully and place in a 
mold, putting a spoonful of apricot, strawberry, 
or raspberry jam in the centre of each; sprinkle 
over them half a dozen powdered macaroons, 
and a gill of sweetened and flavored cream, and 
bake for twenty minutes in a moderate oven. 
Eat cold. 


WHEN to Eat FRrRvit.—Fruits, to do their 
best work, should be taken on an empty stom- 
ach, or simply with bread—never with vegetables. 
In the morning, before the fast of the night has 
been broken, they are not only refreshing, but 
they serve as a natural stimulus to the digestive 
organs. And to produce their fullest, finest 
effect, they should be ripe, sound, and in every 
way of good quality; moreover, they should be 
eaten raw. What is better than a bunch of 
luscious grapes, or a plate of berries or cherries 
on a summer morning, the first thing on sitting 
down to breakfast? Ora fine, ripe apple, rich 
and juicy, eaten in the same way? In our cli- 
mate, apples should constitute not the finishing, 
but the beginning of the meal, particularly the 
breakfast, for at least four months of the year; 
the fruits, raw or cooked, should make a part of 
the morning and evening meal (provided suppers 
are eaten) during the entire year. 


Curious TABLE OF FicuREs.—Just hand 
this table to the lady, and request her to tell you 
in what column or columns her age is contained. 
Add together the figures at the top of the col- 
umns in which her age is found, and you have 
the great secret. Thus: Suppose her age to be 
seventeen; you will find the number 17 only in 
two columns, viz., the first and fifth, and the first 


figures of these columns make seventeen. Here 
is the magic table :— 

1 2 + 8 16 32 

3 3 5 9 17 33 

5 6 6 10 18 34 

7 7 7 11 19 35 

9 10 12 12 20 36 
11 11 13 13 21 37 
13 14 14 14 22 388 
15 15 15 15 23 39 
17 18 20 24 24 40 
19 19 21 25 25 41 
21 22 22 26 26 42 
23 23 23 27 27 48 
25 26 28 28 28 4b 
27 27 29 29 29 45 
29 30 30 30 30 46 
31 31 31 31 31 47 
33 34 36 40 48 48 
35 35 37 41 49 49 
37 38 38 42 50 50 
39 39 39 43 51 51 
41 42 44 44 52 52 
43 43 45 45 53 53 
45 46 46 46 54 54 
47 47 47 47 55 55 
49 50 52 56 56 56 
51 51 53 57 57 57 
53 54 54 58 58 58 
55 55 55 59 59 59 
67 58 60 60 60 60 
59 59 61 61 61 61 
61 62 62 62 62 62 
63 63 63 63 63 63 


AN IMMENSE MAGNET.—When the great iron 
tower, 1,000 feet high, was proposed some time 
time ago for the Paris exhibition of 1889, many 
engineers doubted the feasibility of the project, 
judged from their point of view. However, M. 
Eiffel went at the problem, and evolved a design 
which was chosen, and which it is proposed to 
execute. On the eve of accomplishment, how- 
ever, a French savant comes forward with a 
timely warning of the fearful consequences 
which the building of the iron tower will entail. 
He says that the enormous blocks of iron run- 
ning north and south would become polarized, 
and that this polarization will soon invade the 
whole column. Then, who knows whether the 
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four lifts, with their continual friction, will not 
increase the magnetic influence a hundred fold ? 

In this case, all articles for a mile round will 
be attracted to the tower, and will adhere to it as 


a needle does toa magnet. Then all the houses 
in Paris will suffer from a St. Vitus’s dance; and, 
being gradually drawn toward the Champ de Mars 
will find themselves stuck to the tower. As for 
locomotives entering Paris, it will be impossible 
to stop them at the various termini; they will 
rush through the city, and dash themselves to 
pieces against the centre of attraction. 


THE NuMBER TEN.—The preference which 
exists for the number 10 in computation is at- 
tributed to the fact that man hasten fingers. In 
beginning to count, one, almost of necessity, 
does so with his digits, and in extended calcula- 
tions, the tens are naturally grouped bv tens into 
hundred and thousands. From the arithmetical 
point of view, it would have been much better if 
the number of human fingers had been 12, the 
even dozen being a vastly more convenient nu- 
merical basis, since it admits of division, not only 
by 2 and 4, but also by 3 and 6. This, of course, 
gives it a great advantage over 10, which is divis- 
able only by 2and 5. The mathematical availi- 
bility of 12 is, presumably, accountable for the 
cutting up of the year into that number of 
months. There are 13 real (lunar) months, 
of 28 days each, in a year; but the incon- 
venience of such a number was so great, that 
12 was arbitrarily adopted. In like manner 
the 365 1-4 degrees—corresponding to the num- 
ber of days in a twelvemonth—into which the 
ancient Chinese mathematicians divided the cir- 
cle, were reduced, for the sake of avoiding awk- 
wardness, to 360. 


Woop Frires.—How we do enjoy a good, old- 
fashioned wood fire! There are comfort, hospi- 
tality, waking thoughts and pleasant dreams in 
it. Yet very seldom do we see a wood fire in the 
city, and even in the country it is becoming a 
rarity. There is some excuse for this deficiency 
in the town, where wood is not always to be ob- 
tained, and is hardly as economical as coal; but 
what shall excuse the well-to-do farmer’s family 
who ‘deliberately, and with malice afore- 
thought,’’ have their pleasant fireplaces closed up 
with hideous bricks or iron-bound fire-boards, 
and ape the city people with clumsy, gloomy- 
looking, unwholesome stoves! There can be no 
poetry in the composition of such people; they do 
not even know what geniality means, and there 
must be something gloomy and inhospitable in 
their natures. The wood fire is a glorious old 
institution, identified with all that is cozy and 
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cheerful in winter; and we protest against its 
banishment from any house where it can be con- 
veniently enjoyed. It gives out no hurtful gas 
to ruin the lungs, no miserable coal-dust to be- 
grim the furniture, and no dry, feverish heat to 
invite consumption. He is a vandal who prefers 
a great, black, awkward stove to a graceful, 
cheery, crackling, genial wood fire. 


BATTLE OF THE INsECTS.—A student of nat- 
ural history gives a most interesting account of a 
battle witnessed by him between two colonies of 
black ants, one of which occupied the space 
between the ceiling and roof of a little shed near 
his house, and the other a sheltered place some 
hundreds of feet away. The nest in the roof was 
the one attacked, and a broad, wooden step be- 
neath it was the scene of the conflict. On the 
morning of the battle, the large, soldier ants of 
the colony in the shed were out on the wall and 
floor in great numbers, a strong force holding 
every approach to the step, while smaller bodies 
were formed in regular lines on top of it. Pretty 


soon there appeared, streaming along the fence 
from the distant nest, a horde of warriors, num- 
bering many thousands, which presently de- 
scended to the ground, and threw forward an 
attacking column. The skirmish that ensued 
was exceedingly brisk, the antagonists rushing 
upon each other, and, with their strong jaws, 


cutting off here a Jeg and there an antenna, until 
the floor was strewn with dead and dying. 
Meantime, the main body of the enemy was 
moving deliberately onward in close array, not 
less than 15,000 strong. When this phalanx 
reached the step, regiment after regiment of the 
defenders poured down upon it, and the carnr ge 
became terrific. Slowly, but surely, the superior 
numbers of the invaders compelled the brave 
garrison to retreat, until the step had been 
gained. Then a number of guards, who had not 
previously been engaged in the fight, ran quickly 
up to the nest, from which, a moment later, a 
fresh army rushed, and, descending the wall, fell 
upon the foe. The latter, their shattered ranks 
unable to withstand the fury of the charge, 
wavered and fell back. ‘The battle lasted alto- 
gether about five hours, and ended in the total 
rout of the attacking party. When the fighting 
was over, the workers came down from the nest 
_and carried away their own dead, but the corpses 
of their enemies they left to rot upon the field. 


THE OcEAN.—The sea occupies three-fifths of 
the surface of the earth. At the depth of about 
8,500 feet, waves are not felt. The temperature 
is the same, varying only a trifle from the ice of 
the pole to the burning sun of the equator. A 
mile down, the water has a pressure of over a ton 
to the square inch. If a box six feet deep were 
filled with sea-water and allowed to evaporate 
under the sun, there would be two inches of salt 


left on the bottom. Taking the averagedepth of 
the ocean to be three miles, there would be a 
layer of pure salt two hundred and thirty feet 
thick on the bed of the Atlan t ic. 

colder at the bottom than at the surface. 


In A Lovist1ANA Swamp. — A Louisiana 
swamper’s camp consists of a lot of slabs from a 
cypress tree—here called pews. These are driven 
upright into the ground. A roof of the same 
material is added; bunks, benches and table on 
the same primitive principle are soon construct- 
ed, and the camp is finished. ‘*When we first 
arrived,’ writes a Chicago Mail correspondent, 
‘in one of these blissful bowers, things were 
dry and comfortable, but this condition was of 
short duration. The water rapidly rose, and was 
soon two feet deep under table and bunks. 
Then, at least, I became more intimately ac- 
quainted with the neighborly spirit that lurks in 
the bosom of the moccasin. Upon awakening, 
one morning, the first thing that appeared to my 
horrified gaze was a moccasin that seemed to me 
ten feet long (he was found to measure two) 
curled up in my blanket asleep. He seemed te 
be perfectly at home, and, though I felt confident 
he had mistaken his apartments, his air of per- 
fect serenity and confidence in my understanding 
the awkwardness of the situation for him, in case 
I demanded an explanation, wrought upon my 
nervous nature to such an extent, that rather 
than awaken him and demand his card, I deter- 
mined to leave him in full possession. In fact, 
my solicitude for his feelings was such that in 
order to not disturb him, I scarcely breathed 
until I was safely on the floor. Once there and 
out of reach, I felt my courage and anger rise, 
and demanded satisfaction. I accordingly dis- 
patched him with a ramrod, and hung him by 
the neck to the under side of the bunk. Soon 
after we got a king snake in camp, and that 
settled any further visits from moccasins. King 
snakes are the particular pets in a swamp, and 
woe to the rash stranger who kills one; for, if his 
performance is witnessed, a sound and conscien- 
tiously laid on thrashing is the certain result. 
The only excuse accepted is ignorance, and it 
will not work a second time. This beautiful 
reptile well deserves the protection it receives. 
It kills every other snake that crosses its path, 
and all manner of vermin. It can by no provo- 
cation be induced to attack man. I have seen a 
combination of boy and stick sufficient to strike 
terror to the heart of anything less formidable 
than a rhinoceros, and the poor creature would 
content itself with hiding its head under its coil, 
and await with patience the departure of its tor- 
mentor in search of more stirring game. The 
meek and lowly spirit this thing exhibits under 
affliction, is touching to behold, and has been 
greatly neglected in pointing morals and adorning 
tales. 


EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


LOVE, M.D. 
Oh, she comes in silk and satin, 
She is versed in roots of Latin 
As well as every root that grows below the mother- 
earth ; 
She reads Sanskrit, she reads Coptic, 
She’s the apple of my optic; 
Of degrees she has a lengthy list, and Girton saw 
her birth! 


Yet it sets my blood a-shiver 
When she asks about my liver, 
And I stutter and am speechless when my tongue 
she wants to see; 
For I’m fearful to expose it 
In neglige—she knows it, 
When her lovely eyes with tender light are riveted 
on me. 


With my pulses at a hundred, 
’Tis not strange that she has blundered, 


And doctored me for fevers when I didn’t have a> 


sign ; 
’Tis her presence that is heating, 
And which sets my heart a-beating, 
For I’m only a poor mortal man, and she is so 
divine! 
Still it’s pleasant to be ailing, 
Just to have an angel sailing 
Into your humble room and fill it full of life and 
light ; 
But, as for a diagnosis, 
Why, what anybody knows is 
Impossible at such a time to formulate aright 


_ But I’ll tell you, fair physician, 
All the faults of my condition: 
I am dying of the hert-disease, and all for love of 
sou; 
And ’tis in your power to cure it, 
If you don’t, I’m very sure it 
Will grow worse until you tell me that your love is 
fond and true! 


I had lived to be twenty-eight, and never made 
love to mortal woman. Well, about this time 
the old gentleman had a claim against govern- 
ment that needed ‘‘ nursing,’’ and so he sent me 
on to Washington to attend toit. He gave me 
letters to several honorable M. C.’s, with instruc- 
tions never to stop worrying ’em till I got the 
bill passed. As this would probably take some 
time, he recommended me to a “‘ quiet boarding- 
house,”’? where I would find ‘all the comforts of 
home” cheerfully furnished at the rate of five 
dollars a week. 

The boarders were numerous, but select, com- 
prising, I was surprised to find, quite a number 
of claimants besides myself, and all equally sure 
of success. But a most lovely vision, the very 


first day at dinner, put all claims and claimants 
out of my head. 

Oh, what radiant, breathing beauty! The 
rose, (the major was falling intoa poetical vein) 
the rose blended with the lily in her complex- 
ion. And her eyes—oh, heavens! I can’t de- 
scribe her eyes. But there she sat right before 
me, and I had to stare at her, do what I would. 

By Jove! my boy, just you fall in love right off 
at first sight as I did, and sit opposite your in- 
amorata at dinner, and—well, you won’t eat 
much, I’1] warrant; anyhow I didn’t that day. 
That night I didn’t sleep much, either. 

I didn’t know the lady’s name, and I was too 
fearful of discovering my feelings to ask any one, 
but I resolved to wait patiently for an introduc- 
tion. ‘‘ And then,” thinks I, ‘‘I’ll go in for her 
—that is, if she ain’t married—and I’ll win her, 
too.”’ 

I had noticed at dinner that a pale, meek ap- 
pearing little gentleman, who sat beside her, 
seemed by his attentions likely to prove a rival, 
but I felt that if I could only conquer my foolish 
timidity, my ‘‘ personal attractions’? (here the 
major gave an approving glance at the opposite 
mirror) ‘‘ would carry the day.’’ The next eve- 
ning I got an introduction. 

“Captain Brown’’ (I was only captain then), 
said the landlady, ‘‘allow me to introduce you to 
Mrs. Triplet.”’ 

‘* Widow,”’ thinks I, and I entered rather tim- 
idly into a conversation. I felt all my old awk- 
wardness return upon me, and so I let her do all 
the talking, simply because I had nothing to say. 
At length a bright idea struck me. 

‘‘Madam,”’ said I, “‘ those are beautiful brace- 
lets of yours’’ (she wore a pair of braided hair). 

*Yes,’’ said she, with a sigh, “‘it is the hair of 
my late husband. Poor man, he has gone to a 
better home!”’ 

** Ah, ha!”’ thinks I, ‘* widow for sure.’’ Well, 
I redoubled my attentions, saying ‘‘nothing to 
nobody,’’ so fearful was I of being suspected, and 
I even carried my caution so far as at all times 
to avoid the presence of the meek gentleman, 
whose name even I did not inquire after, and as 
we never happened to meet at an opportune mo- 
ment, I got no introduction to him; and this state 
of things rather pleased me, and so the time 
passed away, till at length my bill passed also, 
and I must go. 

The evening previous to my departure, I con- 
cocted a beautiful speech, in which, in choice 
language, I offered my hand, heart and fortune 
to the blooming widow. 

The next morning, assuming as brave an ex- 
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terior as possible (in fact, I believe J had all the 
outward bearing of the lion), I strolled into the 
parlor, and by good luck I found the lady of my 
affections alone. Like a swimmer, who plunges 
at once into the stream, I began my oration im- 
mediately on entering the room. 

‘“*Madam,”’ said I, ‘‘I hardly know in what 
terms to—to’’-—— Here the singularly queer 
feeling in the legs that I always have when I 
am particularly embarrassed, came upon me 
powerfully, and I lost all presence of mind. 

‘The fact is,” said I, ‘‘that I’m going off in 
the morning, and before I leave this spot, I— 
that is’—— (O lor! how my head swam.) 
‘* You see’’—— here I fell on my knees, and be- 
fore she could prevent me, seized both her hands. 
“The fact is—I love you—I do—upon my word, 
I do—I love you awfully—there’s no use trying 
to hide it—and I can’t cure it—it’s worse than 
fever and shakes—it is—oh, I hope you love me 
—do you ?”’ 

“Young man,’’ said a stern voice behind me, 
‘‘what are you saying to my wife ?”’ 

I sprang upon my feet in an instant, and saw 
the meek little man standing black as a thunder 
cloud before me. 

‘“‘Why,”’ I cried, turning to the lady, “I 
thought you were a widow!”’ 

‘*This,’’ said she, sweetly, ‘‘is Mr. Triplet, 
my second husband.”’ 

“Well,”’ said I, what did he do?” 

lor!’’ said the major, I don’t know what 
he did, I fainted.” 


Years ago, into a wholesale grocery store in 
this city walked a tall, muscular-lookmg man, 
evidently a fresh comer from some backwoods 
town in Maine or New Hampshire. Accosting 
the first person he met, who happened to be the 
merchant himself, he asked :— 

“You don’t want to hire a man in your store, 
do you ?”’ 

‘Well,’ said the merchant, ‘‘I don’t know. 
What can you do ?”’ 

“Do?” said the man. “I rather guess I can 
turn my hand to almost anything. What do you 
want done ?”’ 

‘* Well, if I were to hire a man, it would be one 
who could lift well—a strong, wiry fellow; one, 
for instance, that could shoulder a sack of coffee 
like that yonder, and carry it across the store, 
and never lay it down.’’ 

“*There, now, cap’n,”’ said the countryman, 
‘that’s just me. I can lift anything I can hitch 
to. You can’t suit me better. What will you 
give a man that can suit you ?”’ 


tell you,”’ said the merchant. ‘“‘If you 


shoulder that sack of coffee, and carry it across 
the store twice, and never lay it down, I will hire- 
you for a year at a hundred dollars a month.”’ 
“Done!” said the stranger. 
And by this time every clerk in the store had 
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gathered around, and was waiting to join in the 
laugh against the man, who, walking up to the’ 
sack, threw it across his shoulder with perfect 
ease, as it was not extremely heavy, and, walking 
with it twice across the floor, went quietly toa 
large hook which was fastened to the wall, and, 
hanging it up, turned to the merchant and 
said :— 

“There, now! it may hang there till dooms- 
day; I shall never lay it down. What shall I go 
about, mister? Just give me plenty to do, and a 
hundred dollars a month, and it’s all right.”’ 

The clerks broke into a laugh; but the mer- 
chant, discomfited yet satisfied, kept his agree- 
ment; and to-day the green countryman is the 
senior partner in the firm, and worth a million 
dollars. 


In a small town on the Susquehanna river there 
is a church in which the singing had ‘‘run com- 
pletely down.”’ 

It had been led for many years by one of the 
deacons, whose voice and musical power had 
been gradually failing. 

One evening the clergyman gave out the hymn, 
which was in metrical measure rather harder 
than usual, and the deacon led off. Upon its 
conclusion the minister arose and said :— 

“Brother B—— will please repeat the hymn, 
as I cannot conscientiously pray after such sing- 
ing!” 

The deacon very composedly pitched it to an- 
other tune, with a manifest improvement upon 
the first effort, and the clergyman proceeded with 
his prayer. Having finished, he took up a book 


‘to give the second hymn, when he was inter- 


rupted by the deacon gravely getting up and say- 
ing, in a voice audible to the whole congrega- 
tion :— 

‘* Will Mr. —— please make another prayer ? 
It will be impossible for me to sing after such 
praying as that!” 

An old farmer of Sumner was out one day 
looking over his broad acres, with an axe on his 
shoulder and a small dog at his side. They es- 
pied a woodchuck. The dog gave chase and 
drove him into a stone wall, where action imme- 
diately commenced. The dog would draw the 
woodchuck partly out from the wall, and the 
woodchuck would take the dog back. The old 
gentleman’s sympathy getting high on the side 
of the dog, he thought he must help him. So 
putting himself in position with the axe above 
the dog, he waited for the extraction of the wood- 
chuck, when he would cut him down. Soon an 
opportunity offered and the old man struck, but 
the woodchuck gathering up at the same time, 
took the dog in far enough to receive the blow, 
and -the dog was killed on the spot. Five years 
afterwards the old gentleman in relating the 
story would always add: ‘‘ And that dog never 
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knows to this day but what the woodchuck killed 
him.”’ 


Once while talking with General Grant, I ask- 
ed him how he got his strategic knowledge. 

** I got it on the farm when I was a boy,” said 
the General. ‘‘L learned it when I was driving 
oxer, feeding calves and breaking horses. One 
day when I was on the old farm in Ohio, my 
father taught me a valuable lesson in strategy.” 

“How ?”’ asked. 

“‘ Well, father took me into the stable one day, 
where a row of cattle stood in their uncleaned 
stalls. 

‘Said he * Ulysses, the stable window is pretty 
high for a boy, but do you think you could take 
this shovel and clean out the stable ?’ 

“**T don’t know, father,’ says 1; ‘I have never 
done it.’ 

“** Well, my boy, if you will do it this morning, 
[ll give you this bright silver dollar,’ said my 
father, patting me on my head, while he held the 
silver dollar before my eyes. 

**“ Good,’ says I, ‘I'll try;’ and then I went to 
work. [tugged and pulled, and lifted and puffed, 
and finally it was done, and father gave me the 
ailver dollar, saying:— 

“<*That’s right, Ulysses, you did it splendidly; 
and now I find you can do it so nicely, I shall 
have you do it every morning all winter.’ ’”’—Eli 
Perkins. 


The following reminiscence is told of the one- 
time celebrated Chief Justice Parsons, of Boston. 
When Judge Parsons was on the bench, a case 
was called before the noon recess, and the court 
adjourned tilltwo Pp. M. At the appvinted hour 
the court came in, and the foreman of the jury 
informed ‘* His Honor’ that only eleven jurors 
were present. Parsons, who was the most punctual 
of men himself, had little charity for delinquents, 
and he fidgeted around, dipping his pen into the 
inkstand and catching flies. About fifteen min- 
utes past two the tardy twelfth man arrived. 
Parsons, who was a firm but mild-mannered 
man, told the juror to stand up. 

** What excuse have you to offer, sir, for being 
late—for keeping the court, clerk and attorneys 
waiting 

‘* May it please your Honor,’’ said the -delin- 
quent, ‘‘I went home, ate my dinner, and then 
sat down in the rocking-chair and fell asleep. I 
did not awake until fifteen minutes ago, and I 
ran all the way to the court-house.”’ 

“*Sir,’’ said Judge Parsons, ‘‘I cannot accept 
your excuse. I shall fine you ten dollars.’’ 

“‘} did not dream of that,’’ said the juror, 
with an expression of loss in his countenance. 

“*Mr. Clerk,’’ said the judge, ‘‘ you will remit 
the fine,’”’? and then w.th a merry twinkle in his 
eye, he ordered counsel to proceed with the case. 
Parsons dearly loved a joke. 


“What's the price of this coat?” he asked, 
holding up a garment. 

“‘Vat ish your name, frent?” sniffied Helfen- 
stein, taking him by the arm. 

“Wiggins, sir; Mr. Wiggins, of Kentucky.” 

** Ah, my tear Mr. Viggins, I am ferry glad to 
see you, inteet. My poor brudder sphoke oaf 
you ven he vas tying,’ and Helfenstein wiped 
his eyes. 

**Indeed,’”’ replied Mr. Wiggins in astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes, Mr. Viggins, ven Moses vas drawing 
his lasht breat, he calt me to his site, und vhis- 
pering ferry low, he sait: ‘My brudder, I am 
koing avay from der cloding-pizness forefer, und 
I haf bud one rekwest to make of you,’ und den 
Moses kasped once or twice, und I pud my ear 
kwite close to his het and caught dese vorta: 
‘Dot rekwest, my brudder, is dot ven Meester 
Viggins, of Kentucky, comes to der shtore, you 
vill sell him goots at the ferry sheebest brices.’ 
Dose vere his lasht vords, Mr. Viggins, und ven 
I tells you dot you can haf dot goat at ten dollar 
und sixty-five cents, you vill know I am selling 
eet for affection, und not for money-value, Mr. 
Viggins.” 

Wiggins had to take the coat. 


Brown, who has been editing a weekly paper 
at a small town in an adjoining State for some 
time past, went through here a few days ago on 
his way to New Orleans in search of employment. 
Smith met him in the reading-room of the hotel 

«just before he left here, and asked him how he 
happened to abandon his paper. 

** You see,’’ said Brown, “‘ Green and I started 
the thing in co-partnership, and as he is nothing 
of a writer, it was agreed between us that I 
should edit the paper, and he should do the 
press-work, ete. This arrangement struck me 
after a while as being unfair, so I said to Green 
one day, ‘Green, I don’t like the way the work 
in this office is divided. I think that inasmuch 
as you merely work with your muscle, while I 
work with my brain, you ought to allow me a 
little bigger share of the profits. Brains ought 
always to command a higher price than muscle.’ 

*** Ajl that may be true,’ said Green, ‘but look 
here, Brown, considering the large amount of 
muscle I’ve got and the very small amount of 
brains you’ve got, I don’t think you have any 
right to say a word.’ 

‘* After that,’’ continued Brown, ‘‘I felt that 
in justice to myself I couldn’t associate on equal 
terms with Green any longer, and so I sold out 
my interest in the concern and left.”’ 


Two men who were once warm friends, but 
who had not seen each other for nearly twenty 
years, met on a railway train. After an exchange 
of greetings one of them said:— 
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““You are looking fleshier than you did, Cor- 

“T beg your pardon, but it’s General.” 

“What?” 

‘My friends call me ‘ General.’ ”’ 

“Why, how’s that? We used to call you ‘ Cor- 
poral.’ ” 

“ Yes, L was a corporal in the army.”’ 

“That’s what I thought. I don’t see what 
you could have done since to raise your rank.’’ 

“Don't, eh?” 

“No, don’t. What was it?’ 

“I’ve moved farther west fuur times.” 


BuirKins.—“‘ Oh, there’s no doubt about it. 
The faith cure will do anything.” 

MirKins.—*‘ Have you tried it?”’ 

“T should sayI had. Three mon‘hs ago I was 
taking anti-fat, and it did me no good whatever; 
then | tried the faith cure, and my weight has 
come down from three hundred and seventy-five 
to three hundred.”’ 

** Well, that is remarkable.”’ 

““Yes, indeed. I just stuck right to it, al- 
though it was a great strain for a fat man.”’ 

“Why, in what manner?” 

**Well, you see I had to attend service three 
times a day, and the church was two miles away.”’ 


A young lawyer once quite forgot himself in 
some curt expressions to the court, but the Judge 
was a sensible man, and in consideration of the 
immaturity of the member of the bar, treated the 
matter rather gently. He made it clear, how- 
ever, that the style had better not be used again, 
and remarked significantly :— 

**This court is naturally quick-tempered.” 

A remark, by the way, not inapplicable to the 
late Chief Justice Bigelow, who on one occasion 
was brought to his bearings in a way as affecting 
as it wasamusing. He was riding in a car which 
did not stop at Quincy, where he resided, and, as 
it was passing by, he pulled the rope and the 
train was brought to a sudden stop. The con- 
ductor rushed into the car and demanded :— 

““Who rung that bell ?”’ 

did,” said the Chief Justice. 

Why 

“* Because I want to get off.” 

At which the railroad official indulged in some 
remarks which were not complimentary and 
hardly respectful. The Judge afterwards com- 
plained to the President of the road, who prom- 
ised to look into the matter. But he found that 
although the conductor might have used hot lan- 
guage, the Chief Justice was not without fault, 
and said nothing about it. When they next met 
by chance, the latter demanded of the President 
whether he had reprimanded the conductor. 

‘I spoke to him,’’ was the reply. 

“Well, what did he say?” 


“He said that he was coming up some day to 
adjourn your court.” 


One of the most estimable of men some years 
ago die! and left a wife and several children. 
Among the latter was a boy of eight or ten years, 
who was the very personification of mischief. 
His mother, finding she could not control him, 
put him in charge of a reverend gentleman, who 
made it a rule whenever the boy committed a 
fault which required correction to give him a 
taste of the rol, and then make him get on his 
knees and ask God to forgive the sin committed 
and bless his corrector. ‘The boy proved to be 
too much for the reverend to manage. He was 
then placed in charge of a very excellent lady, 
who was distinguished for a long and pointed 
nose. Shortly after she took him in charge she 
was obliged to give him a flogging. As svon as 
it was through she was surprised to see him drop 
on his knees, and perhaps more surprised to hear 
him pray to be forgiven for what he had done— 
and ‘‘ bless Mrs. J., and lengthen out her days as 
long as her nose, only not quite so sharp!’’ 


One fine day a Scrigglesville man came to town 
with a pailful of clams, which he sold. Then 
washing out the pail carefully he had a gallon of 
molasses poured into it and started for home. 
Feeling the weight of his burden he put a stick 
through the bail and hung the pail over his 
shoulder. Presently, jogging along in an ab- 
stracted fashion, the Scrigglesville man espied a 
pin in the road, and being of a frugal turn he 

+ stooped over to pick itup. This seemed to the 
molasses to be as good a chance as it could find, 
and it promptly stepped out of the pail and 
walked all over the back of the Scrigglesville 
man’s neck. ‘‘Good heavings!’”’ gasped the 
Scrigglesville man, as he struggled to his feet 
and viewed the devastation wrought upon the 
scenery, ‘‘a gallon of molasses fur a pin.”? This 
teaches us never to throw away a certainty for an 
uncertainty.—Rockland Courier-Gazeite. 


Florence, the comedian, tells a capital story of 
a waiter at one of thé London taverns who was 
sadly given todrink. A party of young men de- 
termined to refurm him, and one day they read 
an imaginary paragraph from the paper relating 
to a terrible accident, in which an inebriate, on 
blowing out a candl¢, was killed by the flames 
igniting with the fumes of his breath. Jerry 
pricked up his ears at this, and requested that 
the paragraph might be read to him again, which 
was done, to the evident horror of the poor man, 
who immediately went in search of the prayer- 
book. Returning with this, he expressed a de- 
sire to take a solemn oath upon it, bemoaned the 
fact that he had been a sorry tippler, and was 
bringing himself to ruin, and then swore that 
never again, so long as he lived, would he at- 
tempt to blow out a candle! 


THE COUNTERFEIT. 
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AT-ER-BERY nice watch fo’ all de boys, W’en I fust put it on wid a bran’ new chain, 
Said Gus to his chum one day; You can bet dat I looked just gay; 
De cheap Swiss trash won’t stand like dis, Dar hain’t any kind so nice fur to wind, 
Kase why? Dey ain’t built dat way. Kase why? Dey ain’t built dat way. 


I’m bettin’ a dime dat it’ll keep good time, An’ I told yer, boys, dat the gemman sed, 
An’ I heered a gemman say, Dat dey makes more an er thousan’ a day; 
Dat de springs won’t break like de ’ported ones, Oh, dis watch is de boss, all odders back down, 
Kase why? Dey ain’t built dat way. Kase why? Dey ain’t built dat way. 


Took free dollars and ’arf to buy this watch 
Yes, that’s what I had to pay! 

Warn’t any odder style so good for the money, 
Kase why? Dey ain’t built dat way. 


The only reat American invention in the way ofa 
watch, all others made in this country being modeled 
after the foreign calculations, 


EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 


FOR SALE BY DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


The Only Watch Made Entire by Machinery. 


SEND FOR “ MIKADO” PAMPHLET. 


THE WATERBURY WATCH 6CO., 


52 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 


GEO. MERRITT, General Selling Agent. 
Factory, Waterbury, Conn. London, Paris, Brussels, Rotterdam. 
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ACID PHOSPHATE, 


a preparation of the phos- 
phates that is readily assimila- 
ted by the system. 


Especially Recommended for Dys- 
pepsia, Mental and Physical Exhaus- 
tion, Indigestion, Headache, Nervous- 
ness, Wakefulness, Impaired Vitali- 
ty, ete. 


Prescribed and indorsed by 
Physicians of all schools. 

Agreeable to the taste. No 
danger attends its use. 


It combines well with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 


It makes a delicious drink with water and 
sugar only. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. PAMPHLET FREE. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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PUNGENT PARAGRAPHS. 


The destinies of mortal man are guided by 
immortal woman.— Whitehall Times. 


The bicyclist who takes “‘ headers ”’ can tell 
you all about the turns in the road.—Yon- 
kers Statesman. 


We regret to say that the new magazine 
guns are not for the purpose of shooting 
writers of war reminiscences.—Columbus 
(Ga.) Enquirer. 


The vital question, ‘*‘What is a sausage ?” 
is being discussed before a Nebraska court. 
It is believed the jury will disagree.— Nor- 
ristown Herald. 

Grocer—* Eggs are forty cents a dozen, 
and are rising.’’ Professor—‘ I’m very glad 
to hear it.” Grocer—‘* Glad to hear it! 
Why?” Professor—‘‘ Iam going to lecture 
this winter.—Lowell Citizen. 


To an inquirer who asks us what is the 
best thing to do first when you go on the 
stage, we should say ‘“‘ Pay your fare.’’-- 
Rochester Post. 


One of the first signs of the approach of 
the millenium will be the restoration of peace 
between all the Brooklyn clergymen and 
their congregations.—Chicago News. 


The Sunday papers printed in the large 
cities are becoming so large that it will soon 
be possible to get five cents for a three cent 
journal, by selling it for a cent a pound.— 
Norristown Herald. 


Clerk (in a fashionable up-town bakery to 
proprietor)—‘‘ That tray of American soda 
biscuits in the window, sir, has been there 
three weeks, and they are getting sour. 
What shall I do about it?” Proprietor— 
“Label them English tea muffins.—Pitts- 
burg Dispatch. 


Fogg is getting very particular. He is 
just now finding fault with the papers which 
use up two or three columns every day in 
sounding their own praises. Fogg should 
be thankful in being given two or three col- 
umns every day which he is not obliged to 
read.— Boston Transcript. 


“Did you gain flesh by going to the beach 
this year, Grantly?’? ‘I did, indeed, 


Brownley; gained one hundred and twenty- 
five pounds.’’ ‘*Pshaw! Impossible!” 
“* Fact, my dear fellow. Come up to the 
house, and I'll introduce you to her. We 
were married last Sunday.—Charlestown En- 
terprise. 

In a description of a rhinoceros it is 
stated that he is a powerful beast, with a 
mouth ranging from an open valise to a can- 
didate’s smile.— Burlington Free Press. 


The wider the embroidery on the backs of 
your gloves, the more tony you are. If you 
have a big hand, however, the embroidery 
makes it look like a ham that has been on & 
hot gridiron.—New Orleans Picayune. 


There is a strong suspicion afloat out 
West that the reason Bartholdi made his 
statue kare-headed is because to put a hat 
on her of the present fashion would make 
her about three hundred feet higher.—St. 
Paul Herald. 


Scrap of conversation between two ladies, 
overheard on suburban train afew mornings 
since: ‘*So George is at Harvard now?” 
**Oh, yes; thisis his second year, you know; 
he has just entered the sycamore class.””— 


Boston Record. 


“Get me a little alum, my dear,” said 
Brown to his wife; ‘‘my mouth is full of 
sores.” ‘*I am very sorry, love,” she re- 
turned, ** but I haven’t a bit in the house.”’ 
‘*Well, then,”’ was the resigned reply, ‘* give 
me a little baking-powder.”’—The Judge. 


The point of a good story may sometimes 
be carried in a sheath, but it is there all the 
same. Vide the following: Scene, a hotel 
frequented by commercial travelers. Drum- 
mer (familiarly, to clerk)—‘*Why, how’s 
this, Tom? Has the house come down to 
wooden toothpicks? You used to set up 
goose-quills.”” Clerk (confidently, leaning 
over the desk)—* Yes, I know; we did have 
quill picks once; but the fact is, Harris, the 
boarders got to carrying them away.”’—Bos- 
ton Record. 


The young woman who corrals a husband 
by putting her name and address under the 
lining of a hat, becomes more numerous 
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annually. She will soon be as plentiful as 
Lafayette’s sword, or the live frog that is 
found thirteen thousand feet under ground 
in the centre of a solid rock.— Norristown 
Herald. 


Some folks think the fire insurance busi- 
ness is all plain sailing, with no kinks in it. 
Such a man lived near Madison, Wis., and 
he called upon an agent in the city the other 
day, and said, ‘‘ My barn burned last night. 
It was not insured. Now, if you will make 
me out a policy of $1000, date it back, and 
see that I get my cash, I’ll give you fifty 
dollars right in your fist.” It was after be- 
ing kicked out that he concluded he did not 
understand the insurance business.— Wall 
Street News. 


A scientific writer asks: “Was early man 
a savage?” and argues that he was not. 
We think the scientist is in error. When 
early man wanted to build a fire, he had to 
-rub a couple of pieces of wood together ten 
or fifteen minutes to produce a flame, and 
that was enough to make any man a savage. 
If a man in our day, when obliged to jump 
out of bed at midnight and strike a light, had 
to resort to such a slow process to secure a 
flame, this country would be full of the 
savagest kind of savages.— Norristown Her- 
ald. 

The illustrations in the Bosion Sunday 
Herald are marvels of accuracy and artistic 
workmanship. We were particularly struck 
with a cut in a late issue, entitled ‘“Weigh- 
ing Fish,’ which represented two men doing 
the work and eight men looking on. Noth- 
ing could be more true to life than that.— 
Lowell Citizen. 


““Can you tell me what kind of weather 
we may expect next month?”’ wrote a far- 
mer to the editor of his country paper. The 
editor replied: ‘‘It is my belief that the 
weather the next month will be very much 
like your subscription bill.”’ The farmer 
wondered for an hour what the editor was 
driving at, when he happened to think of 
the word ‘“ unsettled.”” He sent a postal 
card.—Exchange. 


A citizen of Durham, Me., has reached 
the advanced age of one hundred and two 
years, but retains his memory remarkably. 
Many years ago he and another man caught 
3,360 codfish in a single day, and he told the 
tale this week without forgetting a fish.— 
Boston Record. 


‘‘An earthquake would improve this pie,” 
said a crabbed passenger at the railroad 
lunch-counter, as he tried to bite into it and 
failed. 

‘In what way ?”’ asked the bland propri- 
etor, too much accustomed to criticism to 
mind it any. 

‘Tt might establish a readjustment of the 
crust,’’ was the reply.— Texas Siftings. 


Once upon atime a man went out shooting 
and had the luck to kill a squirrel on a stump. 
He brought it home in great glee to his wife, 
and started out again, but returned with 
nothing. No more did he get anything the 
next day, or next, or any day for years there- 
after. ‘‘It’s mighty queer luck,’’ he ex- 
plained to his wife, at last, ‘‘ for I always go 
back to that same stump.”—Toronto Globe. 


‘The ceiling is very low,”’ said the stran- 
ger who was looking at lodgings. 

‘¢-Yes,” said the landlady, ‘* but. it will 
cost you so much less to heat the room.”’ 

‘¢ But there’s no register, and no place for 
a stove.” 

**Of course not; you couldn’t stand it in 
such a low room.”’ 

‘* But it will be cold as Greenland.” 

** Nonsense! you couldn’t crowd enough 
cold into such a small room to feel it. If it 
were a large room now, you might talk.”’ 

‘*¢ But the rent is very high.” 

‘¢ That makes up for the low ceiling.” 

He yields to the inevitable, and takes it.— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Uncle Billy Latham, an aged colored man, 
who claims to be able to foretell the weather 
for several months ahead, was asked yester- 
day, as he was wandering around the market, 
if it was to be a hard or a soft winter. 

‘“‘Am you in de poultry business?” he 
queried, in return. 

No.” 

“Tf you war, you’d want stiddy cool 
weather, of co’se, so de poultry wouldn’t 
spile. Am you sellin’ umbrellas ? ” 

No.”’ 

Tf you war, you’d want a soft winter, wif 
rain ’bout free times a week.”’ 

‘“*Well, how will it be?” 

*¢ Bein’ as you hain’t got no ’ticker inter- 
est in de matter, your question am declared 
outer order, an’ de meetin’ am adjourned,” 
replied the old man, as he moved on.—De- 
troit Free Press. 


